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Prefatory Note. 



Is Octoberi 1885, tlie following call was isBUed: 
To tkt ChrUtian Pw6(w.- 

The city, as a menace to onr civilization, has began to arottse thot^t 
and call lorth discussion. Of the perils which threaten onr future, such as 
socialism, Bkepticieni, the liquor power, the criounal classes, the congeatioa 
of wealth and political corruption, each is enhanced and all are focalized 
in the city. And here, where moral and Christian inflaences need to be 
the strongest, they are the weakest. In 1880 there was in the United Btat«a 
one evangelical Church organization to every 516 of the population ; in Boa- 
ton, one to 1,600; in New York, one to 2,468; in St. Louis, one to 2,800. 
That is, the city, where the forces of evil are massed, is from one-third to 
one-fifth as well supplied with Churches as the nation at large ; and chorch 
accommodations in the city are growing mot« inadequate every year. 

Moreover, in the city, where the lawless elements of society ore wont 
to gather, the arm of the taw is oftwieet paralyzed. As a rule, the lai^r 
Uie city the worse its government. Itis.therefore, a matter of most serious 
concern that our cities are growing much more rapidly than the whole 
population. From 1790 to 1880 the latter increased twelve-fold ; the popu- 
lation of the former eighty-six fold. In 1800 there wei-e only six. cities in 
the United States which had a population of 8,000 or more; in 1680 there 
were 286. Our urban population in 1800 was 22.6 per cent, of the whole. 
The time is coming when the city will control the country. 

With a view to arousing the public to the s^niflcance of these facts, 
the Congregational Union of Cincinnati hereby issues a call for an Intbr- 
DENOxiNATioKAL CoNORESs to meet in this city December 7-11, 1885, in the 
interest of city evangelization. It is designed to bring together for discus- 
don and suggestion those who have given the deepest study to the varionB 
perils with which the cities threaten our civiltEation, and those who have 
been most successful in reaching the masses with Christian influence. 

It is proposed to publish the papere and addresses of the Congress for 
a wide circulation, and it is hoped that as a result the Christian public 
will be aroused and a new impetus given to the work of city evangeliza- 
tion throughout the land. 

May not the Congress grow into a triennial gathering, and thus become 
a permanent source of inestimable good ? 

JosiAB Stbonq, 



John W. aiapsoN, 
John B. Johnston, 



Cincinnati, 0., October 8, 1885. 
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4 INTER-DENOMINATIONAL CONORESS. 

In accordance with the above call the InteivdenommatioDal Coq- 
gresB conT^nvd in the Central Congregational Church, Cincinnati, 
Monday evening, December 7th, and continued in session until Fri- 
day noon. Previous to its final adjovimment the CoDgreaa appointed 
ite Local Committee to prepare and publish in a suitable volume its 
discussions and proceedings. A^r unavoidable delays, for which we 
have been in no way responsible, the duty imposed upon us has been 
completed. The Couhhtee. 
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PROCEEDINGS ■ 

or THE 

Inter-denominational Congress. 



The iNTEB-DBKOHiKATioirAi. C0KQBBB8 met in the Central Con- 
gregatiooal Church, on Vine Street, in Cincinnati, on Monday even- 
ing, December 7, 1885. There waa no formal oi^nization, but after 
devotional ezerciaes an addresa of welcome was delivered by Bev. 
Josiah Strong, of Cincinnati, to which an appropriate and eloquent 
reaponee was made by Rev. C. L. Goodell, I>. I>. (now deceased), of 
St. Loula, Mo. (For addresses, see pages 69-68.) 

After announcements, the delegates separated to meet in conven- 
tion on Tuesday monung at the same place. 



Tuesday, December 8, 1885. 

MORNINQ a^SSIOK. 

Rev. John W. Simpson : — On behalf of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments I will now call the session of the Inter-denomiiia.tionat Congress 
to order ; and we are ready to receive su^iestioos in regard to the 
Moderstorsfaip. What is your pleasure f 

Rev. Bk. Gladden: — Mr. Chairman, I move that the nomina* 
tdona for presiding ofBcer of this Congress be now the order. I sug< 
gest, at least, that presiding officers be chosen from several denomi* 
nations, and that we have, perhaps, two every day, one to pre«de at 
the morning and afternoon seauona, and the other at tlie evening 
session, of each day. We regard this as an inter-denominational con- 
gress. The program indicates that very clearly, and it seems to me 
wise to have it indicated by the character of the presiding officers' 
ecclesiastical relations. I move that the Congress take that order now. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and Bev. J. P. £. 
Kumler, D. D. (Presbyterian), of Pittsburg, was chosen Moderator 
for the forenoon and afternoon. 

After a half hour's devotional service, Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D. D., of New.York, delivered an address on "The Menace of the 

(7) 
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8 INTER-DENOMINATIONAL CONOEESS. 

Modem City to Oar CiTilizsUon." (Page 68.) He was fbllowed by 
Bev. Geo. A. Thayer, of Cincinnati, witli an addrese on the same 
subject. (Page 78.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Tbe Congress reassembled at 2 P. M., Bat. Dr. Priest (Presby- 
terian) is the Chair. 

After devotiontd exercises the Moderator sind : 

" The subject for conaideration this afternoon is tiiat great one 
which is looming up, not only over our dear laud, but over all Chris- 
tendom — the subject of soci&liam. The first paper, as you will see 
from the prognun, is entitled, "Socialism and the Misdon of the 
Christian Church in Belation to It, as Seen from the Standpoint 
of a Political Economist;" and I have the pleasure of saying that 
we shall now listen to Prof. B. T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins UniTen- 
ity, Baltimore, whom I have now the happiness of introducing 
to you." 

(Prof. K T. Ely's paper, which see, page 84.) 

Prof. Ely was followed by the Rev. Dr. Gilbert, of Chicago, on 
the subject, " The Atheistic Drift of Socialism." (Page 96.) 

Qbnbral Discussion. 

Bet. Db. Stubtetant : — I move that speakers be limited to fire 
minutes. *• 

Which motion was agreed to. 

Bey. Thouas K. Beecher: — I have listened with profound in- 
terest and instruction to the wArds of knowledge, in a particular 
sense science, spoken to us by the competent professor from Johos 
Hopkins University. I wish he would take his place on the platform 
and let us ask him questions. [Applause.] 

(At this point Prof. R. T. Ely came to the platform.) 

Question, Tell us half a dozen books on Bodalism that we ongfat 
to read. 

Akbwbb. Well, I think you shonld read one book about socialism 
before reading Bocialistic worlts. That book might be M. Emile De Laveleye's 
" Socialism of To-day," traiiBlat«d into English and published in London. 
Then you might read Gronlund'a " The Co-operative Commonwealth," 
written by Laurence Groulund, of Philadelphia, a young lawyer. It is a 
socialistic work written by a follower of Karl Man. It is published in 
cheap form, in Boston, for twenty-five cents. Then, if yon read Gernum, 
you could not do any better than to read Karl Marx's " Das Kapital." And 
if you do not read German you might read "Art and Socialism," by an 
English poet, Morris. Yon might read " England for All," by Eyndman. 
And then you might read, to give yon the standpoint ol the anarchists. 
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a work by Prondhoa on property, to show that property is theft. It is 
translated and pubUshed in Boetoa. "What b Property?" The answer 
IB, " Property is Theft." And then, perhaps, yon wonld better read some 
work on political economy. There is no entirely Batiefactory work in the 
English language, on political economy, whicli presents the science as it is 
to-day. I doubt whether you con do better than to read the work written 
by Francis Walker. I have named sii works. 

Db. Gladdbh :— And, let me add, a little book by Dr. Ely on " French 
and German Socialiam." [Applause.] 

Qdes. Then, Profeaaor Ely, wonld you reoommend, in addition, to 
these books, for the remedy most complete, the daily reading of the Bible, 
particularly the life of Christ and hie teachings? I am in earnest about this. 

Ahb. Yes, I do n't think any one can do better than to go back to 
the life of Christ, to read his teachings. Of course there oomes the que»- 
tion, How shall we apply tbeee teachings? We must have the spirit, and 
then we mast have the avmnes through which the spirit can be applied 
to make this book a power, and social science will have to tell you how to 
make Christianity practicable. They must go hand in hand. As Bean 
Stanley says, " Political economy is a part of religion." 

QuEB. In connection with that I would ask the professor if he has 
read John Boscom'e " Words of Christ, in Relation to Personal and Social 
Growth ?" It is a capital work, published by Putnam in. 1884. It has one 
chapter on Social Growth, and then one on The Growth of Society, considered 
historically. And I would like to aak Prof. Ely if Henry George has been 
refuted; and, if so, by whom? 

Ans. Well, I think he has been refuted by several writers. I think 
General Walker refuted Henry George very satisfactorily in his " Land and 
its Bent," a little book published in Boston. And I think he is refuted 
from another standpoint ; from the standpoint of the radical reformer, in a 
little work published by the Putnams, called " Man and His Birthright. 
Clark." Then you will also find a refutation of Henry George in the writ- 
ings of the economists. 

QuEs. I wish Prof. Ely would let me sorest a little book which I 
know I have jnst happened to skim over myself, but which seems to me 
to be wonderfully luminous on the subject, which is not published in this 
country, but is published in England, the author, a young man who died sev- 
eral years ago, Arnold Joynbee, "The Industrial Bevolntiou in England." 

Ahs. Yes, that is a book which one ought to read. Perhaps it might 
be substituted for one of the sii I have named. 

QuEH. I would like to ask Prof. Ely if he regards the six books, which 
he has mentioned, as containing the real and necessary remedies for the 
soci^ evils that exjst in society, how to get rid of them, and how to carry 
us through the world — in fact, better? 

Aks. No, I do not think yon will find those remedies in the works 
which I haire mentioned. I do not think you will find them anywhere, 
in any book. I think we must leam what those remedies are, and that 
we have very maoh to leam. We ate only beginning to leam to think 
seriously on those topics. 

QuBs. Do you think the six the better, on the whole? 

Ans. Well, they are those which occur to me at the moment. They 
are works which will ^ve yon a great deal of infomuitioB about the move- 
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ment as it is. That is the flnt ■tepping-stone. It used to be suppoaed 
that a maa coold eit down And study Apart Iroiii the world, and reaaon 
out a eyetem of political economy, evolving it from its own conBCiousneaa, 
and thckt is the way a gieat many of the economic worka have been writ* 
ten. Conseqnentlf they are of little valoe. Thej^ describe UiingB as pep-' 
haps they may be in tiie Bun, ot Jnpiter, or eomewhere else, but do not 
describe things as they are in this world, and I consider them worthless. 

T. K. Bebcher: — Queb. Tbey are interesting enough, but worthlees for 
the purposes of the Christian Church ; and I prefer to c^ the attention of 
the Christian prophets, witbinsny community, that they ou^t to be within 
reaching distance of the laboring cUaaes. And you spoke of several £n- 
gUsbmen who set ns an example in that r^ard. My own experience has 
been very unfortunate in that regard. I have been very often called, by 
a physician whom I love, to participate in laboring men's affaire in our 
neighborhood, and I have found it impracticable, absolutely impracticable, 
to hold parties to the same loyalty to what you profess to believe, and to 
hold these laboring men at the same time. I won't say, then, that they 
must keep company with me, but I could not hoep company with them. 
Like the disciples, in the time of Christ, " When they beard that saying 
many of them went back and wtdked no more with him." And yet 
every laboring man in the city of Elmiia thinks well of me; every laborii^ 
man in the city of Elmira will know perfectly well that he haa a friend, 
who understands his case, in him wlio now speaks to yon. I want, now, 
to ask you to name to me any clergyman, anywhere, who has acted success- 
fully as a mediator between capital and labor. 

Ah8. Well, there is Charles Kingsley, I think he did it successfully 
for a time, and there is E. Vansittart Neale ; there are some Gaman clet^> 
men who have tried it with a certain measure of succeas. There ia the bishop 
of Mainz, whom I have mentioned ; there are some Protestant clergymen 
in Germany who have met with some success, thot^ I do not approve of 
ttieir methods. The laboring classes have lost confidence in the Church. It 
will take a long time to bring them back. I think that if all clergymen had 
been as sympathetic as Br. Beecher, that they would not have been so 
alienated from the Church as they are to-day, I do not think that clergy- 
men have ahown that sympathy for them that they should. They do not, 
as a rule, know any thing about them. Last Summer I wanted to get the 
views of a clergyman in regard to the labor movement, and I went to him 
and talked with him on the subject, and I saw he knew absolutely nothing 
whatever about the movement, and had no sort of sympathy with it, and 
cleariy showed by his conversation that be had gathered false impressions 
from rumors that appear in the newspapers ; and that is the case you will 
find very often. And I think the condition which previuled in Germany is 
still true here. Says a celebrated writer, Brentano, " Notwithstanding idl 
that lias been said to the contrary, the laboring classes were ever ready to 
listen to manly, sympathetic words from one of another class." I believe 
that is true to^lay. I believe they are ready to receive manly Christianity, 
and I believe they are ready to unite with us in our worship. I beheve 
they are ready to take part with us in our Churehes, if we go out after them. 
Gbriet sent his disciples out after them. Don't wait for them to come to 
you. I think if we treat them as men and brothers they will hear as. 
But I can tell you one thing, and I am glad that it is the case : They will 
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not accept your alma or charity as humble dependenta. They do n't want 
any mission churches. They won't go to those. They want to come in 
and worship with us in the Church — the grand socialistic principle. [Ap- 
plause.] Now, if you will go to the laboring classes, "Come with ug and 
worship ; give according to your meane, and receive according to your 
needs," then they will come into our Churches. 

Quia. You don't mean to say, do yr>u, Professor, that there are not 
a great ,niany ministerB who do what you say ? 

Abs, No; by no meana, I know there are many of those who stand 
highest in the Church who do precisely thiU;. 

QuK8. Can a man join the Knights of Labor without pledfpng him- 
self to things that would he contrary to his conscience ? 

Ans. Well, I think so. I think a great many good men belong to 
the Knights of Labor, and I believe that to be pOBeible. I am not myself 
a member of them, for a reason which, I think, will be apparent to you on 
a little reflection. If I were a member I could not so well recommend 
others to join. My profession, that of a teacher of political economy, re- 
quires me to study such movements calmly and impartially, and I can beet 
retain the judicial attitude by standing aside and watching them. Of course 
this is not a position required of many. But I am pretty well acquainted 
with the Knights of Labor. I have seen a great many of their documents, 
which were not intended for the public eye at all. I know it is not a rev- 
olutionary organization. I know that Mr. Powderly sent out blanks and 
circulars to the various lodges, or " local assemblies," as they are called, not 
intended tor the public eye, only intended tor Knights of Labor themselves, 
in which he counseled peace, and said to them that they muat attack sys- 
tems, not men. I know that he disconrages strikes, also. 

A Meubeb:— Now, I would like to name one who recently departed 
this life, who was successful with the laborer and employer alike, that 
is the late Dr. James Frozer, bishop of Manchester and bishop of the 
Church of England, who identified himself with the people. He went 
down to Lancashire, during the most Bevere season, when the men were 
rioting and burning the mtlls there, because of the refusal of the employ- 
ers to nuse their wages, and he effected what has been permanent to this 
day, a compromise between the men and the employers ; and he remained, 
as was Biud, after his death, the bishop of all denominations, but especially 
and prominently the bishop of the Chnreh of England, and united the 
poor and the rich together. 

QuEB. Can we join any one of those organizations. Professor, without 
arraying others i^nst us ? Are not you expected to stand neutral between 
them, and yet in sympathy with all of them 7 

Ams. No, sir, I do n't think so. The Knighls of Labor organize the 
labor. Any ctergymau can join, but any one connected with the sale of 
liquor ie not allowed to join. [Applause.] 

QuBs. Is there, in your opinion, any essential difference between the 
fundamental prindples of socialism and the fundamental principles of 
Christianity as taiight by Jesus Christ? 

Ans. No, I do n't think there is. I think the whole spirit of Christ's 
teachings was sodalistic, bnt, of course, it does not follow from that that you 
should at once introduce every feature of pure socialism into society, or sub- 
Btitut« it for that which exists. There may be practical obstacles in the 
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' way. But the teachings of Christ and of the apostles were nndonbtedly 
socialistic. There can uot be a shadow of doabt about it. 

Db. Bkadporo: — I would like to sa; that two or three yean ago I 
spent four years in London, and while there I attended a great many 
meetings of socialisUc and labor reformers, of various kinds, with a view 
to ascertain the position of the socialists with regard to the Church. It 
is a current belief among the Churches that thu socialists are generally 
atheists, or, at least, that there is a great deal of atheism among thenf. 
WMle I don't share that opinion myself, while I beheve that OhiiBt was, 
perhaps, greatest of socialists, I do know this, that socialists generally 
believe, as Prof. Ely has said, that the Church has been captured by the 
rich, and has been made a part of the mechanism of fashion. The pro- 
fessor used those words, and I beUeve that is about what the generality 
of those people believe. That is why they stay out of the Churches. 
They do n't think the Church is the place tdi them. They do n't think 
that the Church holds out its right hand on the same equality, and when 
it does do BO It rather pats them on the back, in a patronizing way, not 
treating them with the Christian equality that they should expect and 
which ought to be in the Church. I have been in a position to know 
that socialists and labor relormers do think that. They do not think the 
Church throws open its doors to them, and wants them in it. Tbey con- 
sider the Church an institution that has been captnred by the rich. I 
have heard that spoken too many times, in meetings of that kind, to have 
any doubt of it. And I know that that spirit is very common among 
socialists. And I know the idea is generally taught, too, that, while the 
great oppressors of the poor are these grinding monopolies who employ 
their thousands at starvation wages, great railroad companies, banks, and 
so forth, the majority of them think that the great pillar and support of those 
is the Christian Chureh. And I am afraid it is so, myself, that the Chris- 
tian Church does stand as the chief supporter of these great grinding 
monopolies that oppress the poor. I love the Church myself, but, at the 
same time, I think the Cbnrch has, in that respect, lost sight of its true 
mission. The rich men are the prominent men in most Churches, and 
hence the rich man's influence is great there, as elsewhere. 

Another Member :— Mr. Chairman, if you will allow the professor to 
explain a little farther, I, for one, will be happy, and I have no doubt 
others will be edified. The professor has taken very strong ground in favor, 
not of communism, but of socialism, and he has told us that there are a 
greal many social organizations in different parts of our country, that be 
quotes as specimens of the excellence of the doctrine. Now, some of ns 
have been so unfortunate as not to know where they are located, or their 
principles, partiealarly. I know where Berlin Heights is ; we know where 
the John Owen social community was oi^nized, and we have, some of us, 
some knowledge of Oneida Socialism. Now, I would like to know where 
these are, and whether these people are carrying out the socidistic view 
which is beautiful and pleasing to Prof. Ely, and whether he believes that 
they are to reform our morals and our social condition, and pat us on 
the right track of morality, high virtue, and, finally, religion and truth. 

Ans. I do not wish to be understood as advocating socialism pure 
and simple. I said there were several principles in society. One of those 
principles was the socialistic prindple, and I thought that ought to be 
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canied aloog harmonioaaly with tbe other piinciplea ; bat I am not at all 
in favor, as a practical measure, of pate eociaUsm. 

QuBS. I wish the professor would explain a little, right in this con- 
nection. If I understood you, you aaid the teachings of Christ and the 
apostles were sodalistic. Is that precisely what you mean T 

Ans. I said that Christianity «s presented by Christ and hia disciples 
was socialistic. When you say "socialism," without any limits or quali- 
fications, you mean the introduction of pure socialism. Well, now, I 
don't think that Christ or the apostles taught us, necessarily, that we 
should introduce a system of pure socialism, by ooy means; but their 
teachings enjoin upon each one the socialistic spirit, practiced voluntarily, 
to a certain extent. I think it most be a voluntary spirit. 

Qusa. Will yon please to explain the kind of socialism Uiat Christ 
tanght? 

Ans. Well, socialism says yon should introduce a soci^ system of pro- 
ductJon and distribution of goods by comp^l«on. Christ did not say that. 
Now, to return to the other question, lUmut tbe socialistic organisations in 
the United States. They are purely communistic. That is, tliey exact 
from each one services in proportion to his capacity, and they reward 
each one in proportion to his needs ; that is, give equal consideration to 
the needs of all. They believe in equality, and not in reward in propor- 
tion to works. That is the case, without any exception. Other socialis- 
tic experiments have been tried, as, for sxample, the Brook Farm, and 
one in Monmouth, New Jersey. Then there is one at New Lebanon, 
where I spent three days last Summer very profitably ; and one at Oneida, 
that has been turned into a joint-stock association. Then there is one near 
Pittsburg, called "Economy." I don't think, by uiy means, that these 
experimMite have solved Uie social problem. I do not think that they 
will ever be imitated to a very great extent. I think, nevertheless, that 
there is mach to be learned from them, for, economically and financially, 
they have proven very successful. Those just referred to have become 
very wealthy. For example, the Shakers are probably worth twelve mill- 
ions, and the Oneida Community was worth six hundred thousand when 
it became a joint-stock association. I saw a great deal that was instructive 
and pleasing while with those communitjes, and I can recommend a visit 
to them. There is one at Zoar, in Ohio, in Tuscarawas Coonty. Then 
there is one in Iowa, at- Icaria. 

QvBS. Professor £Iy has been pleased to t«ll us that the Roman 
Catholic Church, by the fact, mainly, that it lived so near the apostles, 
so much nearer than the Protestants, that they have the truer views of 
religion and of social life. That is enough to say there. Now, I would 
like Prol Ely to tell us whether the Roman Catholic Church has ever, 
anywhere, been in favor, or is now in favor, of any sort of socialism; 
whether, as a Church, it i^ not opposed to it in all its forms. 

Ams. I don't intend to introduce any sectarianism at ail into my 
remarks, and I would not like to discuss that question of the Catholic and 
Protestant Church at length, because, for one reason, the discussion would 
be perfectly endless; and because, also, it might arouse some bad feeling. 
What I said as between the Catholic and Protestant Church was simply 
offered as a thought for you to take away and make the most of it, and do 
what to you seemed best with it, and to reflect upon it. I did not mean to 
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mj, and would not be understood aa aajring, that the Catholic Church is liv- 
ing, now, nearer to the piin^iplee of trae Chriatlanity than the Proteatant 
Ohnrch; I didn't mean to say that hj any meang. I only spoke of the 
organisation; of the ecclesiaBtical form; and it teemed to me that that 
could be traced bock, historically, further than the other oi|;amiations. 

Thb Modbbatob :— Perhaps the professor would answer, directly, what 
is seked ; that is. Does the Catholic Charch, at the present time, favor Ote 
claims of socialism? 

Pbof. Ely : — I am coming to that. Yes, in certain cases, the Catholic 
Church does favor sodalism ; that Is, certdn features, perhaps. For in- 
stance, the one I mentioned. 

H. Ihamb HiLi.as :— 1 want to say that I have listened with profound 
interest and enthneiasm to the paper this afternoon. I was greatly intei^ 
ested in that firet paper, and receiving the definition given by Prof. Ely 
of socialism, I look npon JeeoB Christ as the grondeat teacher of social- 
ism, as Prof. Ely described it, that we have, and I say to you, Hr. President, 
that I believe with all sincerity, and with all my heart, that the remedy 
for all these evils that have been talked of this afternoon is to be 
found in heeding what Jeens, if he were in this house to-day, would aay, 
" Learn of me." Learn of his example of leaving his home in heaven and 
coming down among men, and sympathicing with them and aaffering tt« 
them, and doing every thing that would ameliorate and alleviate that was 
in his power to do as God, even to giving up bis life. I believe we can 
lesm of bim all the principles, some of which have been enunciated here 
in the commencement by Prof. Ely and hundreds of others. And those 
principles and the example of that life will make very different people of 
the Christian professors in this land. Hr. President, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that men will misjudge, when they read in the Bible one thing 
and see such different practices, in many instances, in the professors. I 
tell you, Mr. Prefddent, if the members of the Churchee would not make 
such excessive demands npon their pastors in the performance of social 
dntice to them, they would have more time to go down among the missions 
and study out these problems, and more time to learn bow to sympathise 
with these classes ; and you would have a different preaching, and you 
wonid find different people flocking into the house of God. Mr. President, 
we must give up these paid pews; we must give up many of these things 
that we now think are imperative npon the Church ; and I tell yon the 
people would bear Jesna gladly, as they heard him when he was npon 
earth. Mr. President, I beg of the Christian people here to-day to think 
what it is in their power to do in reference to this matter, and if we can 
exercise the spirit of Jeans Christ. I do n't mean tliat we should go and 
live in communities; but if we will heal the backslidden, if we will all 
give according to our ability, do according to our ability, let it be of means 
or any thing else, do n't you see how, then, the principles of the Lord 
Jesus Christ would be lived ont ? Do n't you see how people would be 
alleviated, and there would be one grand community, not hving together 
in one grand comm'unity, but all upon one grand community of principle, 
striving to do that which was right in the sight of God and man ? 

Bbv. Db. Goodbll, of St. Louis; — If I might kindly ask for a few min- 
utes. Only a word of testimony I wish to bear just here. In discussion 
it has been repeatedly said here, by earnest and soulful men, that it is felt 
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widely that the ricdi have captured the Church. I do n't helieve it. Th« 
Church IB trying to capture the rich ; have succeeded poorly ; hut trying 
harder to captivate the commoii people, and hare succeeded better. Now, 
I am a minister. I walk with the rich in one hand and the poor in the 
other, and it has been the poor that have had my right hand. [Applause.] 
I believe that the Proteatant ministry are very pure, true men, who, from the 
Atlantic to the FadQc, are stadying ways and means to reach the people, the 
common people, and raise up and hless and save the common people ; and it 
la not true that the rich have captured the Church. A man in California, 
the other day, gave twenty millions to found a university there. It is sud 
fiHty millions have been ^ven in the South to educate the poor by the 
rich men. In the past twenty years ninety millions have been ^ven to the 
cause of education in this land by the rich. They are sending out and 
giving on every side. Gad bless the rich men! I like to see one of that 
kind. And it would be well ttx the Church ta cany the poor withont 
denying the rich a place In the Church of God. It was a rich man that 
made the tomb of Jesus a new tomb. It was a rich man that stood by 
him in the last moments. The Church ia not captured by the rich. And 
the second point I want to make ia, that it was cheered very much for the 
moment, bat perhaps without any mature thought, that the workingmen 
do not find welcome in the Chnrch, the ushers are not for them, and the 
sentiment of the Chnrch is agadnst them. Now, I do n't believe that. I 
don't believe that there is a Church— I won't be too sweeping, but the 
Protestant Churches of this conntry would thoroaghly welcome any 
workingman that comes and says, " I want to be with yon ; I want to be 
one of yoo, and take my place with the others, and share my part with 
the others, and do what God enables me to do ; I come in, heart and 
hand," he would be welcomed; he wonld be welcomed right and left, 
North and South — everywhere welcomed. It is the thing we want. It 
is the thing ws have been praying for and living for. It is the thing 
that Christ wants, to see the workingmen. I have tried that on; I 
have tried it on until, if it had n't been for the Lord Jesus Christ, I should 
have lost heart years ago, years ago. " Won't you come ?" " No ; I can 't 
dress as well as the rest." "Won't yon come? Here Is a seat you will 
have. We shall be glad to have you have this for yonr own, or anywhere 
you please in the Church." " No, I won't came nntil I am as rich as any 
of them." That Is the spirit. Very largely that is the spirit, and you 
can 't get those men In. 

The Modbbatob:— I am sorry to say. Dr. Qoodell, that tte time 
is past; that we should adjourn, (Voices: " Go on ; go on.") 

De. Goodsix: — Do your duty, and I will do mine. 

Rev. I. N. Stanger, D. D. (Episcopalian), was chosen Moclerator 
for the eyeuing. 

The Moderator; — I have here invitatjons to members of the 
Congress, which I will not take the time to rea<I. The first is from 
the Young Men's Mercantile Library, inviting the Congress to par- 
ticipate in all its privileges and advantages. Another from the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce and Merchants' Exchange, extending 
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BubetimtiallT' the same invitation, saying that tlie sesuona are from 
12, uooD, to 1:30, to whicli all are cordioll}' invited. 

Tlie time for the recees has come. Let us close the services by 
asking the blessing of God. 

After a brief joayei by tbe Moderator the Congreet took a recess 
until 7:30 P. M. 

EVENINQ SESSIOK. 

The Congress reassembled pursuant to recess, the Bev. I. K. 
BtaDger> D. D.. in the Chair. 

After the devotional exercises tbe first paper of tbe evening was 
read by Eev. T. K, Beecher, of Ebnira, New York, on the topic, 
"The Housed Yet Homeless Classes." (For Rev. Mr. Beecher's paper, 
see page 103.) 

General Discussion. 

Ret. Dk. SrviaxvAVT, of Cleveland :— Mr. Cb&innan, I want to express 
my profound interest in the saggeations in the address to which we have 
listened. I believe the chief reason why divorce is so prevalent, and 
growing more prevalent every day, is that we have no homes from which 
any body needs to be divorced. If it is easy enough to give np your home 
if you have n't any ; it is easy enough to give up tbe family and the ties 
that bind men and women t^^ether, if, in no true conception, people have 
a home. If it is only a fellowship for eonvenjence, often without a house, 
there is no strength in the domestic ties. I have listened to wbat the 
gentleman said about the discipline of the home. I tell yon we never find ~ 
our place in the worid until we find it here. And I am old-fashioned. I 
believe that the man is Uie financial head of the family. I believe that 
the law of Iowa— I have not had time to study the law of Ohio on the sub- 
ject yet — is right, that the man determines where the domicile is, and that 
when the man moves aumebody most say where the home is ; and, accord- 
it^ to the law of Iowa, the man determines it, and if tbe man moves, the 
, woman refusing to go with him, is deserting him, I believe that is right, 
for Bomebody must determine. But, then, will yon tell me what word is 
tenderest in human hearts? The world round, at any rate in civilized 
hearts, it is the word mother. Not the word father, the word mother. 
Virtually, who is the chief in the family? "He that will be chief' 
among yon, let him be yonr servant." And boys in California and 
Australia know no other such tender word as "mother." Why? The 
woman bought that place by her days of toil and her nights of watch- 
ing, and her inexpressible mother's eorrow, and it is only in rare 
instances that a man can stand up to be equal with her in love and in 
power. I used to be chaplain in the states-prison, and I looked on the 
stony faces of the company of convicts, and I tried my best to move their 
long-Btifled feelings, but when 1 used the word "mother," and spoke of 
the days when mothers' hands were on their heads, the old faded skull- 
caps came up to their eyes all round the room. No other word wonld 
do it. Why? "He that will be chief among yon, let him be your serv- 
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fint." A woman buja that firat i^ace, and for my part, it may chock Bone, 
but I teU my children if the question ever does come np, " Who do you 
love best?" it is treason not to say, " Mother," [Applause.] That ia the 
word — "mother." And tbeni after that "father," who by his toil and care 
is to keep that family in existence and care for it. Bnt I don't believe 
that among the great evils which are^ I think, especidly prevalent in this 
day, any is equal to this degradation of the family. Nothing less than an 
asaociation for convenience. 

Bkv. Db. Gladden :— Mr. Chairman, the causes of bomelessnesa in all 
oar cities are many. We all know that there are large numbers of young 
men and yonng, women who are gathered into the cities from their homes 
in the country to engage in the work of cities, as derks, opera^ves, and 
mechanics, employed in all our indnstjleB. Our buainew calls them to 
the city. They are necessary for the work of the dty. They are living 
here, these young men and women, necessarily in bouding-houses. They 
are thrown together in very promiscuous ways. They are exposed to a 
great many temptations. T^ey are away from all the restraints of home. 
A great many things can be done for these young people, which have not 
been done for them. What haa been said about the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association is true. The Young Men's GbriBtian Association in cities 
if^ trying to do what it can for the young men, and there are similar in- 
sUtutJons in many of the citie§ that are doing the same thing for the 
young women ; but there is just one thing that I want to si^gest to all of 
yon that have homes— and many of yon here have homes— that ia, to 
sorest that the kindest thing that can be done for these young people 
here in the dty, away from home, is to introduce them, if possible, 
to some home. I think the Youi^; Men's Christian Association can 
do a good deal, but can not do half as much for the young men as a 
good Christian home eon do. ^And if you can in some way get hold 
of these homeless young people and invite them into your homes, and 
malte them feel that tfaey will be welcome there once or twice a week, or 
oftener, if they choose to come, come in on 6anday aftemooti. and spend 
the afternoon with you, why, it will be a great service for tliem, and ke<^ 
many out of evil, and keep many in a safe way. I do n't think that any 
thing better can be done for these young people in the cities than this, and 
a little thought and care on the part of Christian people'in our Churches 
will accomplish a great deal in this direction. There are many hi»ne- 
less people in all cities and manufacturing towns, who are invit^ hither 
and thither by the opportunities of employment that are offered to them. 
In the present organization of onr industries there is a great deal, of 
course, that is very precarious, and these persons do not continue very loi^ 
in one place. Avocations are changing and organiiationB broken up, and 
the persona engaged in work will start off in some direction in search of 
employment; and.it is in conseqaence of this organization of our indus- 
tries that mntUtudes are kept drifting all the while. The present organiza- 
tion of industry is responsible for the homelessness of the hundreds and thou- 
sands. They can not settle down and develop in any one piace and stay there, 
they must move hither and thither for work. They can not take root anywhere. 
The family may move with its little effects, often lodgiim for a little while, 
and working for a little while, and then they must go on in search of work 
elsewhere. Now, this is a matter that' ought to lie heavily on the minda of 
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caipitalista and emplofera of labor. Yoq axe makiag yonr money out of 
thie homeless condition of the people. It is yonr intereot, pecuniary and 
financial interest, th«t the:^ shonld be bomelew. If there is a great Buiplns 
of labor ftround about your factory, you con do your labor cheaply, and 50a 
ought to think of this, and remember that whMerer evil is suffered in this 
way, by these masses, they suffer in order that yoor fortunes may be built 
np. And, therefore, whatever yCu can do to reduce the evilfl of ^ia home- 
lessness, by institutions of all sorte, ttiat yoa shall provide for the benefit of 
the homeless dlasses is owed by you to society, part of the debt that you owe, 
part of the recompense that you owe to society for what you are taking from it. 
These homeless classes, flung together in Uiia way in our cities and manu- 
facturing towns, are bringing many evils in society, and causing great de- 
moralization thers ; and it is a question that ought to engage the study of 
all thoughtful, patriotic people what can be done for them. How can they 
be saved from the .ruin into which many of them are led by their iso- 
lated Uvea? How can society be saved from the min the result of home- 
lessnesB? 

Rkv. Graham Taylob, of Bartford:— The first place that was called 
bethel, "the hotise of Qod" on earth, was tbxt spot where a honteless 
boy spent his first night away from his father's tent. The first place where 
heaven touched earth, and the golden ladder of spiritual intercouree leading 
from the earth to the great throne of God, was the stone on which a homeless 
boy laid his head. None of us who have homes know any thing about the 
desolateness of the young man, uid more, too, the young woman, who goes 
to earn her livelihood or his livelihood in a strange city. Nobody knows 
how the heart, when it begins to move oat from its evil associations, 
yearns for the companionship of better men and better women. A gam- 
bler in the city of Hartford, who had spent many years of his Ufetime in 
operating a gambling honse in that city, (old me, as I urged him to give 
np his living for his life, in a most pathetic letter, "I don't want my 
wife and chlldten to starve; and God knows I am starving for bettor as- 
BociationB, and if I had the companionship of good men and women I 
believe I conld sacrifice every thing else." He had that desire, and he 
did it. He gave np hb living for his life. And when men and women 
get the peace of God in their hearts it is like a glass of water to the 
thirsty sout. A man for thirty years in my neighborhood, who hadn't 
spent a sober Sunday for fifteen years, was invited, after a long debauch, 
into the home of one of my people. That any body should think enoagb 
of him to invite him to their home touched that rough man's heart, and 
for a year and a half that man has stood like a rock on the Rock of Ages, 
perfectly immovable, held therp by the power of God. The evangeliiation 
agency of the Christian home has yet to be tested in this great heart 
problem of the -Church. What yoa can do through your homes. Chris- 
tian people, has not yet, it seems to me, been fully t«etod. And the Church 
has no higher province in this world than to fulfill the unfulfilled fam- 
ily relationship of the earth. Who has not yearnings in his heart that 
his hand can not feel 7 Who does not see that in the Churcb-bonaehold 
of faith there may be compensations for the lacks in our home, which the 
best nse of the strongest hand can not fnlfill, Aronnd the home altar 
gathered the Chnrch first, and the Ohnrch was first in the house, and it 
will have to be tiiere ag^n before it will reach the h(»neless and the heart- 
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haiigi7 people of tbe otrtb. May God help oe to take our homM u one 
of the prime factors in tbift gmat problem of the Ghsrch bow to reach tbe 
masses with the Gospel, the homo Gospel of tbe love of tbe Father and 
the only begotten Son. 

The Congress here joined in singing "Home, Sweet Home." 
The Mod£RA.tob: — ^The next paper will be by the Bev. Dr. S. 
F. Scovel, Presideot of WooBter Univereity, on "The Enforcement 
of Moral LegisUdon." (For Bev. Dr. Scovel's paper, see page 107.) 



Wednesday, December 9, 1885. 

IvlORKING SESSION. 

Ths Congress met at 9.30 A. M. 

After devotioaid exercisee, lead by Rev. Qraham Taylor, of Hart- 
ford, Dr. Goodell (Congregationalist), of St. Louis, was chosen Mod- 
traAiOT for the foienocm and afternoon sessions. 

DlEL GooDEix: — I tlionk you for courtesies. Through darknesi 
onto light. God has tested us by storm. Now he gives us sunshine. 
8o irith Uie Church ; through dorkiiese unto light. First, the knowl- 
edge of the bad, then grace from heaTen for the cure. Thwe is core 
fi>r fdl the evO. 

Now, let US have one of tlie best sessions we have had. I tun 
very happy to announce the Bev. Dr. Washington Gladden, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, who will read to us a paper upon " Church Neglect as 
Caused by the &jrife between Labor and Capittd." Give your atten- 
tion to Dr. GkddeD. (For Bev. Dr. Gladdni's paper, see page 124.) 

The Modebatob ; — The next exercise will be a paper by the Bev. 
E. H. Bradford, D. D., of Montclair, New Jersey, who wUl now ad- 
dress you. 

Hr. Hodkhator :— R is very nnf^radont In tne, perhaps, after listening 
to an addreBS of sncb surpassing ability and beauty as that to which we 
have j«Bt listened, to moke the remark, but I can 't help doing so, be- 
conse I feel it very deeply; for I have the same feeling, after listening to 
it, that I had after reading Henry George's "Progress and Poverty," and 
especially after reading the glowing passages with which it closes. The 
picture to magniflcent, but it seems to me that it does not follow, neces- 
sarily, from the facta which precede. I am obliged to come bef(»« yon 
taking an ant^onistic view from one whose opinions I value and wboee 
Srork I recognise as second to that of no man in our connby who has 
stndied these qnestions. (For Dr. Bradford's paper, see pi^ 137.) 

At the dose of Dr. Bradford's address. Rev. T. K. Beecher 
pronounced the beoediotMn, and tlie Congress toc^ a recess until 
2 P. M. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Tbb CoDgresa was called to order by the Moderator, nho, after 
devotioiial ezercisee, introduced Eev. I. W. Joyce, D. D., of C^n- 
cinoati, who spoke on "Sabbath Desecration." (For which see 
page 148.) 

The Moderatos : — I rejoice in the speech of Dr. Joyce. I am 
glad he went to Sl Lonia. I hope be will come again. There are 
green pastures and still waters — some of the still waters in the milk — 
there. 

Now, we always get on faster when we stop to rang. Hymn 843, 
" How blest the sacred tie that binds 
In union sweet according minds." 

I am happy to introduce to this audience the It«r. E. K. Bell, 
who will ring the next chime on this Sabbath question. (For Eev. 
E. K. Bell's paper, see page 154.) 

Let us DOW sing the second hymn, " Thine earthly Bahbaths, 
Lord, we love," two verses, after which Rev. Dr. Beecher will lead 
us in prayer. 

The next address is by the Bev. Dr. French, of this city, *ho 
will now please come forward. (Ft^ Rer. Dr. French's paper, see 
page 158.) 

On account of the Moderator, Bev. Dr. Goodell, being under 
necessity for absenting himself at this point, Bev. Dr. Alibott occu- 
pied the Chair for the balance of this session. 

The Modebator: — The next address will be on "The Relation 
of Certain Phases of Immorality to Business Interests," by Murray 
Shipley, Esq., of Cineinnali. 

Ladies anp Qentlemen : — As I thought upon yonr having already 
listened to so many interesting papers, it has reminded me of a little in- 
cident in the life of Eknily Bmiley, when she was teaching a cdored class 
in Bichmond, Virginia. The children were supplied with all needs for 
the body and mind, and she bad been trying to make them understand 
the difference between rational and irrational ; and, with many illostra- 
tions and explanations, she thought she bad conveyed it to their minds, 
and she said that any one that undentood it now might signify it. One 
little black hand went np. " Well, my boy, what is the meaning of 
rational ?" " Well," he said, " this is rational, we get lations. And this 
is irratioiial, we don't get any." [laughter.] It seems that you have 
had radons enon^ here this afternoon, and yet yon will have to endiue 
my portion of it. (For Mr. Shipley's paper, see page 161.) 

The Modebator: — ^We have now about forty minutes before the 
time for adjournment. Unless there is some other suggestion from the 
Business Committee, I shall assume that the same order beTetof6r0 
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pursued will obtain, and the time may be demoted to genentl discosBion, 
with five minutes to each speaker. The Chair will take the liberty of 
notifying any speaker when his five minutes are expired. And, in 
the second place, I shall take the liberty of calling the discussion to 
a close at exactly the expiration of the forty minutes. And, in the third 
place, if there is any desire to deviate from these rules, I shall take 
great pleasure in putting any motion that th& house may order. 

And, by the way of giving the discussion a start, I will say that 
I see one gentleman in the room vho I know has given considerable 
study to the subject, and has thought deeply upon it, and has strong 
and clear ideas, and I shall ask Dr. Sturtevantt of Cleveland, if he will 
open the discussion with a brief speech. [Applause.] And I hope 
be will come to the platform. 

Generai, Discussion. 

Rsv. Bk. Stvktkvavt, of Cleveland, Ohio : — Mr. Chaitinan, I come to, 
the platform for the same reason that I come forward when I am called, 
that I may set an example of obedience, and on example to others 
also to come to the platform. I am sure it is the better way for an audi- 
ence to bear a speaker. I do not c-ome because on so short notice I am 
prepared for a speech. 

Mr. Chairman, the particular phase of diacneaioiis here to which I wish 
to say one word is' in the direction of this su^eetion : That when we are 
seeing, as my eloquent and greatly admired brother did this morning, so 
much of the importance of doing justice in our system of labor to the 
workiDgman, we take core not to fan the flame of ill-feeling and discord 
between the workingman and his employer, and especially that we take 
eare not to suggest impracticable reforms. I wilt follow that brother with 
the profoundest adminUion' just us long as he is nrging upon the Ghriatian 
manufacturer to recogniie that his employe is not a machine, but that he 
owes to him all possible effort for his elevation and advancement. But 
when our esteemed brother comes to say that labor is not a commodity, Mr. 
Chairman, I halt. Thb eloquent speaker himself produces a certain com- 
modity—literary articles. He sometimes sends them to the eloquent Chair- 
man for publication ; and it is no injostice that, our eloquent Chairman paya 
Hr. Wasbtngton Gladden more for his articles than he will pay me for mine. 
[I^mghter.] And I feel very much like administering some sort of kick to 
myself if I &nd myself ill-natured because Dr. Gladden is paid more than 
I am paid. Tbe fact is, his work is wortti more tliau mine in the mar- 
ket. Very well, bis work is a commodity. Mr. Chairman, your work is a 
commodity, and it goes on the market for what it will bring. And every 
man's work is a commodity, and must go on the market for what it wiU 
Ining. lilow, I beg yon to believe that I am not eayii^ that manubctur- 
ecB are not bound to do the best they can to help their employes up. I 
do remember " He that will be chief among yon, let him be your serv- 
ant." I do believe that tbe man who thinks that the more labor he can 
get in morning and evening, in and out of his factory, is simply bo mncb 
matter for his profit, forgets the cardinal law of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
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bnt I do not propoaa to m^ to th* wortingman tbftt if yon an going to 
be governed bj the muket price i<N' yonrcoauaodity, your labor, you on 
cheated.' It is not safe to ny it, «nd a. nwn miut be very carelol <A hia 
itotemeotB on that sobject. Nor, on the other hand, do I wish to tell tt 
Bum that he is cheated when he pays the ma^et price. I do not propose 
to t«ll the hired^ls, who work in the city, in this delightfnl city, that if 
they aX9 paid the market price tJiey ue cheated ; that tiie women who pay 
them onght to pay tfaem more bocaiue they need k. Now, J «m not aiga- 
ing the qnestiop, only I mnst hasten to suggest this, ja«t, that I followed 
him ap to that point folly, but when he reached that point I will say, 
candidly, that oar eloquent lecturer from Johns Hopkins and our eloquent 
kpeaker from ColumboB both left me at the same point. Z do not see 
how any other measnre <A v^ne for labor eaxi be fonnd esuept its market 
price, and I do not see Uiat it ia neeoBoary to Introdnee a new measure for 
the value of labor in order to enable the c^tallst to do juslaoe and seek 
the welfare of tboee in bis employment. I believe a man can do 
jnntice and still recognise that standard. Bnt there can not be a 
mixed standard. There must be but one standard. Now, I am s 
learner. If any man can akow me I am ^ad to leem. But do not 
stir pasucxis yon can not allay ; do n't foster a sense ot injustice unless 
yon con off^ some means of relief for h. Teach nen to use their beads 
as well as their hands and they will determine their market price, whether 
it be this ox some oUier price. These men need to know that it is not a 
day's work that should be the standard ; no, sir, but the vfdue of the work. 
As I told Dr. Oladden this morning, if be would show me any other than 
that that I eonld preach to my Ghurch niembers, numy of whom are man- 
ofacfurers, that woidd be more just and better, I would gladly accept it. 

Rbt. Gbobob U. Glabk, of Kentncy Conference; — Mr. Chairman, I 
thi^ it remains, then, to be claimed tiiat the wrong is very often in the 
market price, as the eloquent speaker had it yesterday. I would be glad 
if any one would be able to show me bow it is that the almost universal 
custom 1& oar land of paying one class of teachers of a certain grade sixty 
dollars a month and another class of teachers, of precisely the same grade, 
one hundred dollars a month ; of paying the lady teachers bnt siity dotlars 
and the gentiemen teachers one hundred dollars ; and that is the market 
price in this land, and there is tbe wrong in it. [Applause.] I believe 
that it is practically established now that some of the very best literary 
work in the world left the man a beggar while he waa living, and it re- 
mained for tbe next generation to discover the tme market price. 
■ [Applause.] 

Hbv. Josbph Emebt, Ctty Missionary, Cincinnatt :— Mr. President, I 
was exceedingly glad to hear the utterances of Dr. Joyce respecting the 
Sunday newspaper. I believe it is doing a wonderfnl amonnt of mischief 
t^^ainet Christianity in this; There are people who profess godliness who 
take the finnday newspaper into their honses. Their children rcSid it, 
their sons read it, their danghters read it, and what ore they fit for T Not 
lor Sabbath instruction, not for the worship of God. And these Sunday 
newepapera, some of them, have immoral things, dreadful things, in them. 
I belong to the class, sir, in this community, who conscientiously never 
bay one, never read one, never permit one to come into the house. [Ap- 
plause.] I gjory in it, and I am so happy when I can strike hands with 
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a mm of H^e vlewi. I tnut there are a great mas; mora tiiafl I know. 
I believe that in thia great dtj then are seTea thoiuuid who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal.i [lAng^ter.] Now, I believe I k>Te the newi- 
paper, seonlar paper, but Z akim it; don't read all; that is impoBsible ; 
but I t«j thia, that Uie Sondajr newiipapen ot Cindmiati ve doing an Im- 
mense Rrooont of micxdiief in Gbristian fawiliea, and I stand here to-day 
to say I tniBt ■ every minister of the Goapel wiU atter snch sentiments 
as those which have been nttered to-day by Dr. Joyce. We ought toaet 
our faces like a flint against thia encroaAmiait upon the Sabbath. I find 
when a yonng man comes to the Ghureh, who baa been reading the newa- 
piQier for two bonn, yon can 't get any Ooepel into him. l^ere are men 
who profeea GodlinJ^s, and mBmbfna of the Otmrcbee, who do this, and they 
are not fit to leach in tbe Sabbath-acfaool. Then, again, theie are lines 
darker than those drawn by my you:^ brother before me, Ur. Bell ; there 
are darker lines Uiaa Dr. J<^«e has drawn to this, mach darker. But I 
am not discouraged. I believe in tbe Goq>el. I believe the Goejiel is 
the power of God unto salvation. Bnt bow can you give them the Gos- 
pel when tiiey do n't come ? Since the mnltiplication of Sunday newe- 
papere in Cincinnati the congnegations have wonderfnlly diminished. 
And, then, the ^>eniiig of the theaters oa the Sabbath I Tbere is a law, 
lAx, I want oU these l»ethren from abroad to know this, there is a law in 
tbe State of Ohio which requires every theater to-be doeed on the Sab- 
bath ; there is a law which requires every kind of amosement to cease <ui 
tbe Sabbath. That is the law ol Ohio, and I am glad here to ^y there, 
ore towns, there are villages, and there are a few cities, in Ohio, whidi en- 
force this law ; and I believe, as Brother French has mid, tiie way to 
make public opinion is the enforcing of the law ; that makes public opin- 
ion. Now, I believe in that kind of sentiment which Christ epoke, "The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath." That 
was the right kind of spirit which actuated the banker in St. Louis, when 
he aaid be would not have the ice-wagon call at his dour on the Sabbath 
nor tbe milk-wagon. I am glad to say that we have hereone milkman in this 
city who never delivers milk on the Sabbath. And I take milk from him. 
[Applause.] It made me happy to learn of bim. I never knew there 
was one before. And this man has been a minister. He says there shall 
'ifo no milk delivered on the Sabbath from his place. I do n't know how 
he manages it, but he bringa me a double portion on Saturday. That 
man's name is E. T. Eobertson. 

Bbv. Mb. Alfobd:— I would like to offer one word in regard to the 
banker that baa been referred to by the brother across the way. I have 
had a little experience of that nature in the little city of Beaver Tails, 
not far thia aide of Pittsburg. A young man came tbere to establish him- 
self in tbe milk business. I asked bim how he was going to conduct 
it. He told me, " I am not going to deliver milk on the Sabbatb. I will 
endeavor to get along as best I can, and if I can not make a living in this 
business I can in some other wittiout doing that." He went on for a 
while, and one day be told me be hod sold out his interest in the milk 
business. "Are yon not succeeding !" "No, sir, it is not succeeding; and 
the worst men and wtxnen I have to deal with are the men and women 
in tbe Church. I want my business carried on in socli a way as that I 
can come to Gbnrcb, as that I can be in God's house and worship God 
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along wilti tbesi. They vmnt tbeir milk on tin Babbath." That fonng 
man had to quit th« soil^ busineaa becftnse CluiBtian men and Ctamtian 
women wera not wilUoK to undergo enoni^ of adf-ilankl to do with- 
out their milk on tbe Babbatli, or take enough to keep over farom Saturdajr 
until Honday, to allow him to go to the Church of God. I take it that 
thia means something. We want more men like tJie banker in Bt. Louitt, 
that do n't wont tbe iceman and the milkman to dallTer on tbe Sabbath. 
("Good," andapplaoae.] 

A M&mbeb;— Ur. Chairman, perhaps many, or at leant aome of you, 
are aware that such a man aa bir Titus Wall (7) lived amd taboied, not only 
tor bimseU, but for the common weal, out of tbe city and in the country 
of which he was a citiien. He was a citicen of Bradford. He found that 
his factory was situated in a bad part o( the city, and that all his employes 
lived around the factttfy, in order to be able to be within eaay access of their 
employment, and thtf it was unhealthy for them, and that, as a consequence 
of the situation of a multitude of saloons around them, they were b^g de- 
graded just through being in that very situation and under those circum- 
stances. He had made large wealth, and he said, "Kow, it will pay me 
to build up a dty for my people to reside in, in a better portioti of this 
country, not very far removed from thia centerof trade and coKimeice." He 
went four miles out ot Bradford, and at a place called Walldare he built 
bis great factories, and the people followed him, and be immediately pro- 
vided houses for them, and built a Mechanics' Institute that is not sur- 
passed in usefulness by any in America or any other part of the 
world, and be furnished it with excellent faculty and ai^iliances, and also 
brou^t tbe ablest lectoreis on sdeiice, philosophy, and social problems, 
including political economy and tbe rest of them, so that his employes 
might be as intelligent as any in the kingdom or in this world. He spared no 
expense and no amount of labor himself in order to bring it to maturity, and - 
be said, " Now, I have brought them from firadfcnd, where the saloon element 
and where the theater element has degraded and doomed them socially to a 
large extent ; I must shut the saloon out wid I most shut the theater out, 
and the low mnsicJuiII and the gambling hells, every thing that tends to 
degrade and dehumani/e mankind." And he did, and there is not a sar 
loon In Walldare to-day, there is not a theater, or a music-halt, or any of 
those agencies that we so much deploro in this dty and in all of the great 
cities. Walldare is a monument of what can be done in a simply philan- 
thropic way by a large, wealthy manufacturer, and even from the stand- 
point of true success in business, for he did n't lose by it. He is dead 
now, but his sons have investments there that are worth six times the 
money that he invested tn those institutions. 

And now, tbe devil is always ready to tiy to coontcnct good work; 
and, while there are no saloons in Walldare, in Shipley, just two miles 
from Walldaro, the saloons have begun siDce that city was built, but the 
men who live in Walldare have too great a sense of honor and the dignity 
of manhood to go to any great extent outside of their own city to such a 
damning place as that of Shipley ; and there is as great dUinction, in my 
opinion, between the citizens of Walldare and those ol Shipley as there is 
between a very ignorant man and a very intelligent one ; as there is be- 
tween a very low and depraved man and a strictly moral man. 

This is not aa overdrawn picture. It is fair. And I don't know 
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whether Dr. Abbott has ever irritteu about it, w aot, bnt I know that In 
one of die religtous papers that 1 found here in the library the other da;^ 
I read a brief but very comprehensive article oa thie worit done by the 
nt^leMr. WaJlinthstcity. If we had more bMinew own so filled with the 
spirit of Christ, and of their own humanity, and of the good of liumaa- 
ity ; if We bad more men with the foreeeeing eye, to see that it will pay 
to do something for Qie moral and intellectual condition of their em- 
ployes, as well as to do something for their own pockets far their pro- 
geny. [Ai^lause.] 

Thb Uodbkatob ;— You are perhaps aware that you have arrived «t 
the center of enr prc^^ram, and I hope It will not be considered inappro- 
priate if I express what I think we all feel : The wisdom with whicb this 
program has been arranged, the efficiency with which the meetings have 
been provided, and the sQcceee which has thus &r attended the Congreae. 
I feel a little hesitatabn about saying this, because I have a vague impres- 
aion that I waa myself on the Committee of Ammgements ; but, as I have 
had nothing whatever to do with the armngementSi, I think there is no 
impropriety in my making the remark. The piogtatu is divided, yoii will 
observe, into two parts: The evils, and the remedies. And I will confess 
very frankly that when I saw that divi&iw I was afrud we should have 
mttier a blue time with the evils ; but the Committee evidently counted 
on the songnine and ht^ieful temperament of the American people, and 
OD the hope of the glory of God, which is in all Chrietiui hearts, and so 
we have not had a discouraging time, even in the consideration of Uie 
evils; and I think, without exception, every one who hag spoken upon 
that subject has done so with a strong, deep, earnest conviction that some- 
where in the grace of the Gospel ot Ood there was a remedy for every 
evil described, although we have not all been sure that the other man's 
remedy was the right one, and Bome of us haven't been sure that our 
own remedy even was the right one. 

If you will consider a little the ground which we have traversed— 
pardon me for recalling that for a moment^-yon will see that it has been 
as systematic and as thorough in its organization, almost, as though It 
bad all been presented by one speaker ; and I am led to feel that it in- 
dicates a unity of thought and feeling and sentiment on the part of the 
Christian Church upon this subject which, tor one, I confess T had not 
before .believed to have existed. We had first the general portraiture of 
the evils that make our city a menace to modem oiviliMtion ; then we 
were shown that those evils were deep-rooted in our social and industrial 
^stem, and a social and industrial system that needs regeneration and re- 
organization, as the individual needs regeneration, and as government and 
the Church have been regenerated and reorganised, all by the Gospel of 
Christ. Then our attention was called to the fact that it was not only 
cor industries that were threatened, hnt our-fiunily itself, the unit of civ- 
ilization, the unit of the Cbarch, the unit of government, the nnit of the 
race, the family itself, was threatened with disintefration by subtle influ- 
ences that work to undermine. Then, still further, our attention was 
called to the fact that pnblic conscience was, in a measure, debauched and 
demoralized, and we contented ourselves with resolving that we would 
obey the moral law, without enforcing that law by a vigorous application 
of force, when it was required, by the law itself. Then our attention waa 
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called to the fact that ont of theae evila thei« haa grown a eepa»tion In 
the unit, so that the very power of the Qoapel itaelf, on which we rely 
lot the regeneation of .society, is tailing of its work, because a large class 
of Bocietjr are not in the Chorchea, where the Gospel may be brought to 
bear upon them. And then we have been shown, this afternoon, that, aa 
a proof of this process of degeneracy, in some sense, and evil threatened, 
in every sense, there is a (drinking, s loosening, in some sense, a sweep- 
ing away, of that vbdch is the great fundamental, vialble, and simple token 
of the moral visible life, tbe Sabbath-day, the ordained of God, and 
wrought into onr civiliiation. I venture to say that if any one here had 
undertaken to cover the whole ground, he could not have done it as well 
as it has been done, when we take into conrideration all these presenlft> 
tions of the various phases of the subject by those who have presented 
these evils to us. 

And now, to-night, we are to go, back to hear the banning of the 
discussion of the renftdies, and to-monrow and Friday, and we are to hear 
It by men, the very men, wlio have made the application of the Gospel 
remedy (o the evils of society, not the study of a book alone, nor chiefly, 
but the practical thing in actual Christian work. And I hope, although 
unfortunately I shall not be able to be present, I hope that those who 
have beard us describe the evils will be present hare to get new impulse, 
and new inspiration, and new hope from the outUning of the remedies. 

And now let us sing, giving expressicm to our faith, the 1171tt hymn, 
the first snd second vereef^and may it give ns utterance to the Christian 
bith of those that beUeve ttiat Jeans Christ is King ol kings and Lard 
of lords, and that, under his leadership, his Church will vanquish all evils, 
and he will become Lord indeed, and his kingdom will come on earth, 
and his will be done on earth as in heaven. 

The Congress now joined in sio^ng tbe first snd second vera^ 
of the hjrmn indicated, "The morning light is breaking." 

Rev. Dr. J. H. Bayliss, of Gincinniiti, was ch(»en Moderator for 
the evening gesaioii. 

The Congress, after the benediction, took a reocs until 7.80 P. M. 



Wednesday, Deoember 9, 1885. 

EVENINO SESSION. 

The Congress reassembled at 7.30 P: M., Rev. Dr. Ba^liss (Meth- 
odist) in the Chair. 

The exercises of the evening were opened by the reading of the 
first eleven verses of the seventeenth chapter of the (Gospel according 
to St. John, by the Moderator, which was followed by the Congreaa 
joining in anging two stanzas of hymn 1171, "The morning light 
is breaking, the darkness disappears." The Moderator then led in 
prayer, after which the choir chanted the Lord's Prayer, which con- 
cluded the devotional exercises. 
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The Modebatob : — There has been, daring tlie previom see- 
rions of tbiB CoDgrees, cortended oootddemtioD of some of the evib 
that exist amoDg us. I am happy, on the whole, that it &lls to mj 
lot to occupy this podtioa whea the remedies are to be iDtroduced. 
I shall now have the pleasure of presenting to this audience Rav. H. 
A. Schauffler, of Cleveland, Ohio, who will prewnt a paper upon 
" ChiitfUQ Work for tlte Fopvlation of Foreign Parentage." 

Hb. Moderatob:— I am very happy to make my firat acquaintance with 
Gindanati under such delightful auspices as these. I am very thankful 
to be permitted to participate in the discussion of that which has beea 
given me as the theme of my paper, " Christian Work for the Fopulatioti 
of Foreign Parentage," tor this discussion here means that such work has 
been begun ; that the Church of Christ means to do vastly more in the 
future, in this line of Christian endeavor, than it hau in the past. I also 
can not forget how singularly appropriate it is that this Congress should 
be assembled in Gincinnatj, which the htat census shows to be the center 
of population of the United States. That is, the center of population is 
exactly eight miles west by south of the heart of thb city. And how ap- 
propriate that we should discuss these great questions right here. (For 
Bev. H. A. Schanfflet's paper, see page IBS.) 

The Modbhatob ; — We ate now to have the pleasure of listening 
to the Eev. Dr. Goodell, of 8t Louis, who will speak upon the subject 
treated of by the paper to which we have just listened. 

Mr. MomBAToa:— a gnod deal of my powder has bees flashed. It 
won't burn the second time, but it hnmed welt the first time. [Ijinghter.] 
It is unpleasant to speak after a specialist. Nevertheless, if you are patient 
and God blesses me and grants me his Spirit, you may find something 
that will repay yonr attention. (For Rev. Dr. Ooodell's paper, see 
page 175.) 

The Moderator: — We shall now have the pleasure of listen- 
ing to the Bev. Dr. Erehbiel, who is the editor of The CftrisHan 
Apolopit, of HoA city. (For Bev. Dr. Krehbiel's paper, see page 
179.) 

On motion of Bev. Dr. Oladden , the Bev. E. K. Bell, of this citf, 
of the Lutheran denomination, was chosen Moderator for to-morrow 
forenoon and ftftemoon. 

On motioD, the Congreaa, after smging the Doxology and leceiv- 
ing the benediction, adjonraed until d.SO A. M. next day. 
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Thursday, December 10, 1886. 

IvIORNING SESSION. 

Tee CoDgren met parmuuit t« ihe adjoiiniment. 

After a half hour spent ia devotiong. Rev. Mr. Strong Mid: We 
owi not formaUy address the Chair, as there is no one to occupy it 
at this time. Bev. Mr. Belt, of the Lutheran Church, was elected 
Moderator for to-day. He probably went home abcwt the time of hia 
selection to attend to his prayer-meeting, and did not know of his 
election to the podtion of Moderator, and he is not here now. In 
Mr. Bell's absence permit me to nominate Bev. I>r. W. H. French, 
of the United Presbyterian Church, of this city, to act in that 
capaci^. . 

Whioh nomination was unuiimously agreed to, and Bev. Dr. FVenoh 
took the Chair as Moderator. 

The Moderatob: — We are ready to proceed with the regular 
buuness on tiie program. The subject for the morning is "A Be- 
ligious Census," uid the first paper to be presented is by Bev. Dr. J. 
F. E. Enmler, of Pittsburg. I have the pleasure of introducing to 
you Dr. Kumler. (For Dr. Kumler*! paper, see page 183.) 

Prayer by Bev. Dr. I. W. Joyce. 

The Moderatob :— Next on the program is an address by Bev. 
Frank Bttssell, of Mansfield, Ohio, upon the same subject. It is now 
my privilege to present to you Rev. Frank Bussell, who will speak 
to you. (Fw. Bev. Frank Bussell's paper, see page 191.) 

Bev. Mb. Stbono: — Mr. Moderator, permit a word of business 
in this connection. It seems to me, in order to conserve the good 
results and multiply tiiem, that might be gathered from the addresses 
to which we have just Ueteued, that the following would be of value: 

Eetolved, That, with a view to securing s religious census in as many 
dties as possible, an inter-denominational committee of fifteen be appointed, 
who shall be requested bj this Congress to push the matter, by circulars 
and correspondence and prepare blanks, with a view to securing uniform 
statistics in their different cities; that the following gentlemen be appointed 
a committee to choose said committee of fifteen : Hev. Frank Russell, Rev. 
I. W. Joyce, and Thane Miller. 

For the last year or two there has been a great deal of discussion 
in our public prints touching several questions which have come before 
this Congress: The relations of our workingmen to our Churches; 
are we losing our hold upon them ? Different views, and conflicting 
views, have been expressed. We attempt to present certain statistics, 
and we see illustrated in this Congress the manner of securing them. 
Conflicting statistical reports have been made here by different in- 
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Teetigators of thia Bub)ect When we meet with any evil tie fin* 
step toward removing that evil is to get an exact knowledge of it. 
What is eapeoially needed now b an exact knowledge of the facts. 
We ought to know, in our cities, bow many habitually attend Church, 
how many occaeionally attend Obuicb, how many are habitually ab- 
sent from Church. We ought to know their DationaUty, we ought 
to know their occupation. Suppose we could secure, even in a few 
of the citiw of the United States, such a cenfius as has been sug- 
gested. Mid leani definitely juAt how many people go to Church, 
just how many go occauonsUy, just how many go not at all, and 
learn whether they are foreigners, foreign born, or children of for- 
eign parentage, or native bom, learn whether derka or mechanica, 
Iheo when we come to gather again together to study this subject in 
the light of the Scriptures, or for discussion in the press, we shall 
have some exact data for our diBoniaicHi, some exact knowledge. It 
would be a vast benefit, if it would give us a grip upon this tre- 
mendous problem of the city and its evaogelizatioB. The brother 
who has just spoken boa presented the value, by local results, of such 
a census. You can see, in a moment, how it stimulatos Church 
work, how it gives pastors exact knowledge of the field ; and either 
one of tbem justifies, it seems to me, such a committee. It is a mat- 
ter that will not be taken bold of, though, with uniformity of pur- 
pose, unlesB there is aonte head. If we cua secure this committee, 
that shall prepwe blanks, then Btatistica of difier^it cities can be 
added together, and we can f^et at some exact iDformatioa. I do n't 
deare this Congress to act hastily in regard to this question, but I 
hope to call out the opinion of the brethren in regard to it, that we 
may get a correct understanding of it and intelligent action upon it. 

The Modebatob; — ^This resolution is before the Congress. 

Bbv. Dr. Gilbebt : — Mr. Moderator, I would like to aeeoDd the 
zesolutinn. I want to take thia method of grace to my people, to 
press this matter of city evangelization. There is need, not only of 
a great deal of grace and a very lai^e amount of that kind of en- 
thusiasm which becomes generated in a conference of this sort, but 
there is need, also, of a very large amount of money ; and, in order 
to get the men of wealth interested in this matter, we must go to the 
men of wealth to give lately, not meagerly, not to mock the cause 
of the Master, and not to talk about their penury, and that sort of 
stuflF, but they will have to give largely, in order to support those 
who shall gd'out as misuonaries, in order to build chapels, and a hun- 
dred other things that must come to give organization, permaneDcy, 
and efficiency to a work pf this character. Well, now, if we want 
to get money &om these business men, we need to go to them in an 
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e^ctoal way, not with our gneesee, not with our current trcditiotud 
eedmateB, which they t^e with a great deal of diBcouut, but we wont 
to go to them with the fkcts, which are BAcertaiued, and then they 
will be moved by them. I remember a few years ago there was 
taken a census like this in the large, leading cities throughout Eng- 
luid. Well, of course, it was kept up in tiie papers, and the results 
of the diacunnon, and hardly any thing has happened within recent 
years that has awakened Christian thought in Great Britain to the extent 
that just that censna did. It seems to me that, if we would give 
permanence to this Interdenominational Congren, with reference to 
the cities of America, that we need to organize in some way, in order 
diat we may have other meetings, koA become convenant with the 
subject It seems to me Uiat this committee should be appointed, 
and, somehow, it should be arranged so that the censna may be taken 
of our leading cities, New York and Boston — and Boston is about as 
bad off as any city that has been named in this Gongreas, in these re- 
spects — and Cleveland, and Cincinnati, and Chicago, and its twin 
sister, Minneapolis, between which the geographical center of brag, 
they say, is now located. It seems to me that the census gathered 
during the year from these leading cities will be something that will 
le^d to very important results. 

Ret. J. W. SrMPBOH : — Mr. Chwrman, I think that the resdution 
ofi^red BUf^ests a practical way to overcome some difficulties and to 
enable us to inerease the bright picture which has been presented for 
us by the brethren this morning. In a very imperfect way we did in 
part of Clevelwid what has been contemplate in this resolution. 
Hiere came to Cleveland, a few years ago, a young gendeman from 
Philadelphia, sent &om the Preebyterian Board on colportage, for ^ 
purpose of circnlatjng Bibles in destitute families. He found, how- 
ever, there were very few families without Bibles, bnt he did find 
there were lai^ numbers of tbem that were not in the Churches. 
He c»me to me, after a careful investigation of a portion of the city, 
and suggested, if I waa in &vor of it, writing to the board and aA- 
ing tbem to grant him pennn«on to make a thorough canvass of the 
portion of the city in which I was living, to ascertain their actual re- 
ligious condition, whether they had been connected with the Chnrches 
previously, whether they were attending Church at that time, their 
nationality, and, if possible, the causes of their non-attendance. The 
board granted the pennisraon. He made a thorough canvass of the 
part of the city in which I lived, and we found out as one result ^rom 
the thorough canvass that at least forty per cent of the non-churc3i< 
going people were, either at that time, or had been, members in good 
and regular standing in evangelical Churches. That also enabled ns 
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to avoid the difficulty of. etuiubliDg npoo those who were members in 
other Churches. Pastors do n't like to go ioto a house aud find out 
that the people upon whom they are calling aie members of 
other Churchea. It sometimes gives the impresmon of trying to 
steal sheep. It avoids that difficulty, and also enables the pastor, 
when he goes into ooy &mily in ibe district, to know exactly their 
names, to know whether they 4u« in the Churches or not — something 
that enables him to go at his work intelligenUy and definitely. We 
were enabled thereby to gather into our Church a large number of 
people that we never could have reached in any other way; and 
after that canvase I could go into the &milies within half a mile 
of my Church, in East Clevehuid, and address tfaem by name famil- 
iarly, which enabled ua to accomplish much more than we otber^ 
wise could have. I think that if this plan can be carried out jt will 
lai^ely fecilitate our Church work in the future. 

The Mosebatob: — ^Are there any other remarks? If not, we 
are ready to vote on the adoption of tJie reeolutum. 

The vote b^g taken, the resolution was adopted uaanimoqsly. 

Tbe Modeb&tob : — I believe the hour for adjournment has arrived. 

Rev, Db. Gmraarr : — Mr. Moderator, I hope this matter may be 
discussed somewhat more. 

Bev. Mb. SmFSON : — Perhaps we can have the time extended 
fifteen minutes. 

Which was a^eed to. 

Rev. Mb. 8tbokq : — Mr. Moderator, there is a gentleman in the 
house, if I am not mistaken, who was in England at the time the cen- 
sus was taken, and this time has been extended in tlie hope that we 
may hear a few words from Dr. Bradford. 

The Modebatob : — We shall be glad to have Dr. Bradford occupy 
the time intended for him. 

DisouasioK. 

K*v. Dk. a. H. BaAivoitD— Mr. Chairman, I don't know that I can 
add any thing of very great interest. There is little that can be added to 
what has been said. I w,Ba in England at the time that was referred to, 
and have seen something of the results of that work, and especially in one 
or two of the larger cities, not including London. The beneficial effects 
have been found, probably, as great in Birmingham as in any other city 
of England. 

I think there are one or two lines of work In which we are in this 
country inferior to our brethren on the other side. They have to meet 
these probl^nB of pBoperism and poverty more constantly than we do. 
All the poverty andvice of the English lite is nearer to the people, cour 
. stantly, than we find it here. Now, it is very eingalar and very interesting 
to see how by work in diSbrent lines there they have been able to 
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occomplieh resalts which seem almoat impo^rible for as heK. I viU 
tnention jnst one or two instances. We have had a great deal of vorfc 
in regard to temperance here. I am second to nona in my advocacy of 
extreme methods in the cause of temperance, I spent several monthe, 
six months at least, in careful investigation, and points of which I may 
speak apply to the Inst two or three years, or to six months of that time. 
I Mta fully of the Impression that something that was referred to a day 
or two ^o here contains more of benefit, more ol hope (or the lemper- 
*ance cause, if it is only studied and practic«d as it may be wherever 
we have the proper conditions, tlian all other things combined, and 
that is the introduction and maintenance, in a proper way, of the 
coffee tavema. When we speak of these you probably have an idea 
of something abstract and indefinite. The people in Birmingham, 
for instance, studied Uiat matter, and just aa soon as that was ac- 
complished, and they bad before them the toots, not only of their re- 
ligious life, but they had before them the facts of the roonl life, a few 
people, chiefly Quakers, those who had been engaged in what was knowa 
as the Severn Street Class, the most remarkable class for reaching labor* 
ing men that I know of anywhere in the world, where yon have a won- 
derful instance of a school of eight hundred men, and all of them working- 
men, meeting at halt-past seven o'clock every Sunday morning, men who 
have been in the saloons, men who have been gathered out of the streets, 
' almost all of them. These Friends who have been doing this work, after 
they had done the work in their B<^bools, felt that they must do som»- 
thing more, and so they organized coffee taverns. Those coffee taverns. 
Dr. Bell, of Birmingham, told me, on the authority of the chief of police, 
in a period of ten years hsd diminished the vice and pauperism of that 
city one half. Now, that seems Uke something ahsolntely incredible. 
And Birmingham is a city of four hundred thousand inhabitants, a city 
of manufHctnreni and operatives, a city in which the most of the people, of 
conrse, are operatives. And Dr. Bell said that he asked the chief of po- 
lice the cause of this wonderful change. He said the cause is to be found 
in the schools which had then been opened, and in the coffee taverns. Let 
me give yon another instance, which I got from personal Inquiry. In 
studying this matter in London I went, one night, to have a conversation 
with the police, because I felt that information which came from their 
standpoint would be more valuable than that which came from others, so 
1 went to the police that run the Seven Dials and asked him this ques- 
tion: " 1 have beard that a great many police of Londcm are membeis of 
the Christian Association. Is that true?" "Yes, sir," he said, "that is 
true." " Well," I said, " How muiy of them are members of the Christian 
Association?" He said, "Itliinkthatobontone-^narter." I said, "Iheard 
thatmanyofthepolicemenbelongtotheTotol Abstinence Association. Is 
that so?" "He said, "Yes, sir." I said, "How many are membera of 
it?" He said, "I think one-half of the policemen of Ixindon." Well, I 
thought, it we could see such a condition of things in New York it would 
be like getting into heaven. But 1 didn't tell him that, cri coune. 

A MEHBEB:^Dr. Bradford, permit me to ask if tbe London police 
are not also the best looking police in the world? 

Dr. Bbadfokd :— Well, I am not sufficiently well acqmunted with the 
police the world over to speak advisedly on that point. But, at any 
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nte tbe facte are good. I went on. It seemed as if that was Bomething 
which was oo thoroughly incredible that it could not be believed. So I 
went about a mile further and put the qnestion to another man. He 
thought I was trying to spy him out, and anewered me very cautiously at 
flnit. Then be said that a quarter, as the other had said, were members 
of the Christian Association, and a quarter were members of the Total Ab- 
stinence Society. Well, there I had statements that seemed to be con- 
flicting somewhat, so I went to another precinct still and put the question 
again to a policeman there. He said a qoarter were members of the ChriBtian 
Aesociation and one4hird members of the Total Abstinence Bociety. 80 
that we come to diride the statement of the three, in regard to the total ab- 
stainen, to split the difference, and we have this wonderful fact, that a 
quarter of the jralice force of London were members of the Christian A»- 
sDcdation and one-third were total abstainers. It seems to me that this 
question went exactly to the point that we want to get at, because I re- 
member it was here sud, " What are you going to do about it 7" And 
all these que^ons seem to me to conveige to " What are you going to do 
about it ?" I also put this question to htm, " Is the condition any better, 
right here in the region of the Seven Dials, than it was a few years ago ?" 
He l»d been in that region about eleven years. " Is the condition of 
things any better in this region than when you came here?" "Why, 
bless your son)," he said, " look around here. What have I got to do ?" 
And I looked around, and he had nothing to do, only just to stand there 
and let the boys look at faim. " Well," he said, " when I first came here 
it was all a man'a life was worth," " Well," I said, " what has wrought 
this change?" And he gave me exactly the same answer that the chief 
of police gave Dr. Bell. Be says, " Tou go right down there in the Seven 
Dials, and go into the public houses, and you will find a few people there, 
' but yon go into the cofi'ee houses, and you will find a, crowd." They are at 
a premium to-day, those coffee houses, and the beat places which are de- 
voted to the sale of things for eating and drinking in the whole city. 
The finest people In London patroniee them. There is nothing that in- 
dicates that this is a philanthropic organization. There is nothing that 
indicates that it is any tiling more than a business organization. There 
is not a passage of Scripture to be found in any one of the buildings. 
There is nothing at all to indicate the influence of Chrtetian people. 
There are simply coffee houses, with nothing in their appearance any 
more than any ordinary place of business. They have about twelve Ihou- 
stuid patrons a week at the Cobden alone. There are over a thousand 
coffee houses in England tonjay, eighty per cent of which are paying ex- 
penses, and, according to the report of 18S3, some of them in Birmingham 
had been able to pay a dividend of ten per cent on all tbe stock, and others 
six per cent per share on oil the money invested. They are not only made 
beneficial, but they are made to pay. And then, from the standpoint of 
the men who patronize them, the expression is, without exception, " We 
have a place to go to now. We are not driven to the public houses." 
There are folly thirty thousand patrons a day, is the record, on an averts, 
in the coffee honsclB of Liverpool. The black spot nsed to be the Mersey, 
but you go there now, and you will find the public houses empty and the 
coffee houses crowded. 

Now where do you come to? What are you going to do about it? I 
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verily believe that if tite some principle of always selling the best thingi , 
and not making ttiat which goes in the name of God and temperance un- 
worthy, the patoonage of people who would not do any thing before 
would be secured, and that yon would find that that same eyetem could 
be put into operatiou ia our great cities, and would accompliBh b great 
work, not only fi>r our better claaS of artiaaos, but also for the lowest claaees 
<d people. They have no homes which are worthy die name ; they have 
notfaii^ that ia inviting or attractive, and I believe it is in the power of 
the Cliristian people, in every great city, to inaugnrate a system of houses 
for the entertainment and comfort of the lowest class, all of which will be 
paying, and which will lift them up to a level in which there will be 
some hope of Chnetians getting hold of them. I believe that, to-day, if 
Ur. Mood; were to go to the ordinary tenement honae in New York, and 
have Mr. Sahkey with him, and they were to work a month and convnt 
every single soul in the whole building, that in six montbs there would 
be an entire cbange In the cfaanurter ol that bnilding, and they would 
.have to go down and convert them every one aver ^lain. Some IJme ago 
William E. Dodge, Mr. Jamea, and one or two others, moved into Gotham 
Court, in New York, one of the vilest places on the face of this earth, a 
tspot where the death rate was greater than .in any other place on Uie 
American continent, a place where there were five hundred people living 
in one set of buildings, a place that the policemen dreaded, and every 
body dreaded, and now, nnder tbe inflnence of two or three Christian 
women, who have gone down there and lived there, and who do the work of 
Christ right there, is an entirely different place. One young lady from my own 
town is there. I sent one of my young ladies down the other day to write 
it up. She said, when she came to the very top story of the building and 
knocked at the door' she was asked to come in by a lady, neither knowing 
the other. She went in and found a beautiful room, nicely furnished and ' 
very attractive. The lady informed her that her husband had died and 
left her alone. She said, " I felt I must be doing something for some one 
else. I have no children to work for," and she has taken her sympathy 
and gone down to Gotham Oonrt, and making her home there simply for 
the good she can do among the people there. Those very women are 
solving that problem, and a thousand times better than any simply evan- 
gelical work can do. 'Mr. Moody coald go t« Gotham Court and hold a 
revival service, and there would be a good hope that when the people 
were converted they wonid stay converted, now, but if he had gone there 
as it was ten years ago, he would have bad to go again every six months 
in order to keep the people that bad held ont. 

I have spoken longer than I meant. I only want to say that there is 
a chance for practical work, such as that which has been introduced to na 
by Mr. Russell, and it ought to lead us to make our work practical. 

Kev. Da. Gkosob H. Lgavitt, of Cleveland:— At so late an hour, Mr. 
Chairman, I suppose I ought to take very little time. I have been ex- 
ceedingly ioterested in what Br. Russell sdd to us this morning. My own 
experience in not just in the line of the remarkable work in Mansfield. I 
believe that that is the true line if we can work it. What I say may be 
of encouragement to pastors from the missions, who do not see It, per- 
haps, practical to work in this way in their own fields. In our rity in the 
East, where my pastorate was for fifteen yean and a half before I came 
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to the city of deveUnd, with a, population of warns atxty thonaand, it wu 
not practical, ior reawne that I need not now enter into, for the Churches 
to work togbth^ in taking a censos, but I had a very clear conviction that 
we mnat know the facte of our work, and laid before our people that it 
was practicable to take a census ourselves. We were obliged to make 
our plan so we should not run into or conflict with our nster Churches. 
1 think we succeeded in that remarkably well. I never heard of any 
seuEdtiveness or feeling either on the part of our pastors or of members ^ 
other Chiuches. ,A very simple tahalation was niade, or the preparatitm 
for a tabulation. There were some facts that were called forsimilar to those 
that Dr. Bussell named as occurring in Hansfleld. littie l>ookB were 
given to the visitors of the Church — fur it was a regular mode of work in 
our Church to have a districting of the city and visitors, two working two 
and two— had been for a dosen yean past in that dty. These visitors 
were instructed for the apeda] service of taking a censns, and it was not 
the first time. I refer to it as a recent instance. Three or four times we 
have done it in the course of those yesra. It has been andetstood that 
we must do this front time to time, \o ascertain the facta and keep our- 
selves advised as to the state of things in the city. We found, as the re- 
sult of that labor, in a district nombering probably twelve thousand peo- 
ple, in which our Church is centially placed, the tacts with regard to 

' denominational connection, with regard to Church attendance, with re- 
gard to Snoday-school attendance, with regard to poverty— in tact, all the 
great lines of facts that we need to undeistand. And wherever we found 
families that were not properly of oar connection, our visitorE were in- 
structed directly, or through the pastor or official members of the Church, 
. to inform the [«ators of the other Churches i and in that way we put, 
really, the results of this census into the possesion of every pastor in 
tltat precinct of the city. And the result began to appear, only began to 
appear, when the facts were tabulated. And now, a year from the time, I 
have jttBt made a visit to the East, and my snccessor in thb pastorate 
there tells me what great value he has reaped by having come into the 
reaalta ol tbilt census. J may say, in a general way, that, in the course 
of those dosen years that I have mentioned, at least three censns-takings 
in the time, and the following up of the results by the visitors, the Church 
attendance and the Sunday-school attendance has b'een increased twenty pei* 
cent. That is a modest statement. That is an under-statement of the fact. 
And it has enabled us to make a careful distribution of Church relief, and 
thus make it more effective, becanse intelligently done. 

I an very glad that the resolution has heen presented this momii^, for 
a committee to present us blanks for a uniform statement of facts. It is 
only yesterday, as I came from home, I have been very recently settled 
in Cleveland, and, being so junior a pastor, I have not found my way free 
to know the state of the movement among our pastors, but, guiding by 

' my experience in the East, I ordered in the city a census of the district 
which lies contiguous to our Church. The hardest part of the duty of a 
visitor is to make a pR^ier tabulation, and I should be glad if there 
might be some paper prepared that could be put in their hands to facili- 
tate the work. I believe it is practicable anywhere. It is practicable for 
every Church to make a measurably accurate censns of the district in which 
it is placed, a ward of the city, a precinct of the city, or even the city 
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itaelt; and it Is only when we hare these tactg that we are able intelligentlj 
to de^l with the question that is preaaing upon the Chnrch. 

A HBiisn: — Doctor, where do you get your workers? Do yon pay 
themT 

Rmp. Dk. Lbatitt:— O, no. As has been said with force, the best 
labor in the Church ii nnpt^d labor. I will say that in the Church of 
which I have spoken the membership consisted largely of busy people, for 
whom it was difficult to t^e the day or evening that was necessary for 
this work, but there are one hundred and fifty members of that Chnrcbj 
and I could name them, so well do I know the heart of those workers, 
who are ready whenever called. There has been too much paid labor in 
our Churches. 

Rev. Graham Taylor, of Hartford, Conn. :— Our Bible Society has 
organized a canvass of the State. It has been very succesHful. The city 
of Hartford is tlie largest city that has been snccessfully* canvassed, and 
the visitore had been several months canvassing every street, from house 
to honse, and lists were put In the hands of every pastor who would receive 
them ; and just in proportion as the different Chnrches followed this list, 
and were organized to lake hold, the canvass amounted to somethii^; 
and just in proportion as they were Iwd away, of couree it amounted to 
nothing. 

I would like to add the testimony of a little different plan from what 
has been referred to here. Where all the Chnrches are not situated so they 
can practically take hold of this work, they may aid another Church that is 
well situated to do it. That is just precisely our situation in the city of 
Hartford. One of the Chnrches right in the center of the city was willing 
to do it. The Congregational pastor guaranteed the salary of an aRHtstant, • 
and he is working in connection with my own Church, which would be 
nnable to employ him, and yet is entirely willing and able to take care of 
the resnlta and co-operate with him In the work of the evangeliiation of 
the city ; and he, himself, would be practically helpless, only he could fol- 
low up and oiganize bands of visitors in the districting of the dty. And In 
these ways, which are very practical and simple, it seems to me, by a co- 
operation of Churches, working from that center, the work is being ac- 
complished. 

The Moderator pronbtmced the benedictioii, and the Coognm tock 
a Tec«ss until 2 P. M. 



Thursday, December 10, 188B. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Congress reassembled pursuant to the recess, and was called 
to order by the Moderator, who conducted the devotional exercises. 

The Moderatok : — The topic for this afternoon is " The Sunday- 
schooi Mission Work," and the first upon this is a paper by the Bev. 
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Dr. A. F. Scfaauffler, of New York. (For Dr. A. F. Schauffler'B 
address see joge 202.) 

TaK MoDEKATOB : — Since I have come upon the platform I ob- 
serve that the Rev. Mr. Bell, who was chosen to preside during this 
day, is in the house. He will please come forward and take the 
chair. 

(Rev. E. E. Bell here came to the platform, and aBsamed the 
mederatorghip. ' 

The Modekator: — From this on, for this session, as Dr. Potter, 
of New York, is detuned by serious illness, if agreeable to the CoD- 
gresB, I think we may profitably occupy the time by inviting Brother 
Sdiauffler back to the platform to answer such questions as may be 
desired to be asked by the members of the Congress. 

This was agreed to hy the Congress, and Rev. Dr. Schauffler re- 
turned to the platform in pursuance thereof. 

Discussion. 

QuEsnos— How large was the membership of the school? 

AuflWBB— Well, the memberBhip ranged very close. We compare the 
loll four times a year. Tlie last year it ranged in the four quarters, 77S, 
77^ 769, Mid 774. It is very even. 

Qbkb.— Will you tell us about your examination? 

Anb.— Written examination? 

QuEB.— Yes, sir. 

Anb. — Well, we have a written examination four times a year, and it 
is like any college examination. It ie voluntary, but if yon have n't passed 
a written examination, snd got a certain percentage, you can 't appear on 
the Honor Roll of the school, which requires good, strong work done. In 
the examination there ere twenty questions prepared, four times a year, 
and printed on slips, and tbere is a blank left below each question for the 
answer to the question to be written by the scholar. The scholars then 
come on a given week day, and are arranged in the pews of the Churcli so 
they can not commnnicate with each other. They are as bad as college 
boys in that respect, and they will talk during examination ; so we have 
leathers patrol the aisles, and any scholar caught skinning — " skinning " 
ie the term applied to stealing iiiformation — is cautioned, and if the offense 
is repeated, the scholar is sent home. Then, as to grading, 5 is given for 
a perfect answer to one entire question, and as there are twenty questions, 
100 ia a perfect paper. Four times a year we do that. 

Qtras. — Do you use the International Lessons? 

Ans. — 0, yes, throughout the school, down to the primaiiee. 

QcBs.— Can you tell us the principle of gradation? 

Ams.— The principle of gradation is the following- For the primary, 
No. 1, all non-readers. As soon as they can read fairly, so they can get 
along with the pl^n English text, we send them up-staira. Then after 
that we giade them simply according to age, one class from nine to thir- 
teen, the next from twelve to fourteen, and from thirteen to flfteen, etc. 
Because if yo»grade them according to intelligence purely, you can't keep 
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your schoUrs. One may be much Btnarter than another who ia much 
lai^r and older; and m; boje vill saj, " Wei), I ain't going to Sunday- 
school if I have got to sit hemde sucli a ktd as that." You can't do it. 
They have got to be graded according to age. It may not be so pleasant 
to have the dull ones mixed with the bright ones, but you will have to 
make the best ol it. It is just another application of what I call common 

QiTEs.— Do yon give any priwB? 

Ans.— Yes, we give prizes steadily for heavy work done. Unless yon 
pass the four written examinationB you do n't get any thing at all, and if 
you do pass the four examinations, you have got to do a good deal of good 
work for it. ft is more In the nature of a reward than a prise. 

QuES.— How many echotars do yoo pnt under the caie of one teacher? 

Ans. — That* is entirely according to the teachii^ power ot the teacher. ■ 
One teacher can teach, for instance, five girls. That is a five-f^il-power 
teacher. If yon give that teacher more than five, yon overburden her, and 
she can 't do Justice to them. Sometimes a five-girl-power t«acher will 
gain power so that you can add one rx more to her number. Some teach- 
ers seem unable to gain teaching power. Sometimes the teacher will -be- 
gin to lose power. Abont the time she is eng^ed her power begins to 
wane until finally when she is married, then she is gone. [laughter.] 

Qdss. — Can 't you explain more fully the way ol admissionf 

Ans.— What about it 7 

Qdbs.— What do yon do to hedge them out ? 

Ahb. —Well, we do this : Scholars who crane on Sunday are ranged in 
one place, and are put under charge of a sort of associate superintendent ; 
that is hie business, and the gradations, and promotions aa well, are aU his . 
business ; he has no other bnsiness. He comes to a scholar and says, 
" Muy, where do yon come from 7" " I come from St. Anguatine," she 
says. That is around the comer from us. "Now, yon go right bat^ to 
8t. Augustine. We have got no romn ior yon here." "Where do you 
come from?" "I come from Cherry Stteet." "Well, yon walked right 
by seven schools to come here. You go back to the school neaieat yon." 
" Where did you come from ?" " I come from Second Street." " Did yon 
ever go to Sunday-school?" "Yes, in Harlem." "Why did yon Irave 
Harlem ?" " 0, we moved down to Second Street. " That is a fit case tor 
ns. So he ^ves her a card, and says, " You go home and have this certifi- 
cate filled ont, and bring it back here on a certain day, and we will receive 
you," if there is room. If there ia not room, we simply pnt her name 
down on our poBt<ofilce list, and then it takes its regular order, and as eoon 
as there is room we notify her by postal card or other mode of announce- 
ment. We always take their name and street, so we can send by pratal 
card. 

QxiES, — Do you require a promise of obedience on the part of the child 
at once? 

Ans.— The child itself? 

Qura.— Yes, sir. 

Ans.— Ko ; we attend to their obedience when they c<ane In. The 
parents we require to promise something. We don't the child. 

Qdbs.— What do you require the parents to promise ? 

AwB. — We require them to promise that they will ose tbeir beet effort 
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to secure the ehild's regular attendance on Snnday-ecbool, and, ae far aa 
within their power, that they will see to it that the child knows its les- 
sons. We require tlmt because, in a ki^ city, there are so many children 
who umply come to suit tliemselTes, and will come to a Ennday-school 
and be there five weeks, and the parents won't know it. That is actually 
.the case with lota o( children in the lai^ cit^ schools. The parents 
don't know and don't care where they are at ail. When a scholar 
is absent a given Sunday, and the teacher can not visit h>>n, and 
the teacher does not know the cuue of his absence, we have cards 
which read: 

" DzAB 8i»; , living at , it abteta from my 

eloM bHlay, and no «souM/or ka abtenee hai been received by me. I would lite 
to Aow the tcholar vimIaI." 

We then have the visitor take the case in hand and report. Perhaps 
tlie answer comes back, " This child is sick with a cold, but will be there 
next Sunday." So that comes back to me so I can know why the child is 
absent, and, the following Sabbath the teoclier knows why the child was 
absent on the last Bunday. And this has been done every week these last 
«i^t years. 

QuBs.— How many eescdons have you ? 

Aks.— One. 

QuEs.— What time ? 

Ahs. — From half-past two until four. 

Qttes.— What percentage of the Bon-C3inrcb member scholon attend 
the Church 7 

Anb. — Comparatively, of the noo-Cburch member scholars, few. Of 
ttie regoUr Church member scholars, all. 

Qu&a.— What proportion of the scbotars are German 7 

AKS.—Aboot 98- per cent. "It is all German down there. We are in 
the midst of wiiat they call " New Germany." 

QuKSi — In that district what German Churches are there 7 

Aks.— Well, there ore a few Gemtan Churches, but they are not very 
SBOcesilul, I am sorry to say. I do n't want to say that, but it is true. 

QuBS.— Do yoa receive children except they reside in the limits of * 
your district? 

Anb.~No, sir, simply because we can not handle all the children that 
come to us. We have got to exercise some choice. We have got to send 
about four hundred away every year, and therefor? we pick those tliat we 
can best handle. 

Qdbs,— Do yon find spedal difficulty in retaining the children of Ger- 
man parentage, of thirteen or fourteen 7 

Ans.— No, sir, not at all. 

Quxs. — If yon turn away so many, why do n't you double yonr accom- 
modotionsf 

Ahs.— Have n't got the money. We would double them in a minute 
if we could ; and I expect in the next five yean they will begin anotiier 
new building. 

Qon. — Do you rew^ the parents ot these German children? 

Ans.— Tes, sir ; bat not as largely as we would like. 

Qdbs. — Do they attend their Qermon Sunday-schools 7 

Ahs.— No, sir; that is, we have a Gemuin branch, and there the old 
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people and tbpae put middle age attend. We have there an average at- 
tendance of atMut 140 adalts. 

QuBS. — Do fon tliinlc you could reach those parents beat by using the 
Gtennan language? 

AvB. — You mean with the children ? 

QuEB.— With the children. 

QuEs. — What b your real financial woric? — how do you raise that 
amount of money 7 

An8.— By the envelope syBtem. Every teacher knows how much each 
scholar gives. When the roll ia called the scholar does not answer 
"Here," but answers, "Five," "Three," "One," "Nothing," as the case 

QuBS.— How near does the school oome to heii^ self-sapporting } 

Ahs.— Well, if we put all our money together, we eould just about 
support the English pa^r and'run the beating and lighting and the sex- 
ton, but we could not keep visitors to visit in the ward the sick and the 
poor and the hospital. We are not doing that. 

QuEB. — In the way of cultivating missionary benevolence, vbat is the 
range of operations to which you have them come? 

Ans. — In the matter of missionary benevolence our field is the woiid. 
We send to Turkey ; we help the brethren in South Carolina, through the 
American Sunday-school T7nioD ; we are doing work in Mexico, worlc in 
Nebraska and Boston, and helping to do work in France and in Syria. 

QuBS.— In the way of cultivating an interest in those operations, what 
do yon do 7 

Ak8.— There we are better off than most schools in the country. We 
have the best speakers the land affords, and thua they leam as to what is 
being done and where their money is going to, and they work intelligently. 
We had questions written out and circulated among the scholars in at- 
tendance on these occasions, one of which was the following : " What ben- 
efit have you received from your regular weekly offering to the Lord's 
treasury? Please think carefully and write them out, and the ree&lt will 
be pasted in a book and set up before the Lord." One boy answered, 
"I have received no benefit, except my pocket is empUer and yours is 
fuller." [Laughter.] But that was a new scholar in the school, probably. 

Qttbs. — I wish you would give us your estimate of the measure of sane* 
tifled common sense that is common in our Sunday-echools throughout all 
our better Churches, as to the manner and method of cultivating the benev- 
olence of the school. 

Aks. — Well, that is a loug question. How much sanctified common 
sense has the better class of Church in cultivating benevolence in its Sun- 
day-school? I don't like to answer a question that is so broad as that, 
but I will say that a great many of them have n't a particle, and some of 
them have some and some have a greet deal. Yon take this Church in 
Fourteenth Street, and they had not missed one offering per Sunday, mark' 
you, not one offering per Sunday during the year. Kow, that is an enor- 
mous deal of sanctified common sense. You take Dr. Blank's Sunday- 
school, in the some city, which is rich, and has an average attendance of 
268, and the total amount was $000 a year. In this Sunday-school, with 
a poor population, and an average attendance of 238, it was about $1,000 a 
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year. Now, in tfaiBiceae there was a great deal of comiaoii eense; in the 
other case, not bo much. 

QuE8. — Is your roll-call for the amonut of per capita of the scholars 
read publicly in the school ? 

Ah8, — No, sir, never. 

QcKa.—Now, I wish to aalc how those children earn their money T 

Ans.— O, they have got lota of money. I tell you, there is Iota of 
money among the poor. One of our city miesionarieB, by actual inquiry, 
found out that in the two candy stores that were near his Ohurch $175 
was taken in in pennies every week. What does that mean? Why, that 
poor children will go to the grocery with ten cents, and huy seven cents' 
worth of coffee, and go home and buy on the way something with the two 
cents out of the three, and mother takes the one penny and tbe boy gets 
the balance. 

Qdbs.— How about the name, " Mission School t" 

Ans.— That used to hinder us at the start, but we have got beyond that. 

QuBS.— Do you have Sunday morning preaching after the recitations ? 

Ans.— Yes, sir. 

Quia.— Was it a mission school that gave the latgest sum per capita t 

Ahb. — No, sir. 

QuBS.— What do yon do to promote reading amoi^ this class 7 

Ams. — That is very slow work, and it is individual work. I found a 
library in the school which was made up very largely from books that none 
of our scholars would read. On examination, the first book I pulled out 
was "Cbanio4^ on the Divine Attribotes," and the second was "Edwards 
on the Will." Of course our folk never touched such literature. I sold it 
all out at two cents a pound, and put in a good secular and religious library 
of about 2,000 readable books. One of our young men at tliat time was a 
careless fellow, whose joy was to dance a double shuffle on the corner of 
tlie avenue, sing a snatch of a comic song, and get off minstrel jokes. He 
was simply exasperating in his behavior at our meetings, and frequently 
bad to be turned out. A Christian lady who was interested in him, how- 
ever, saw that he had a poetic turn of mind, and one day read«to him a 
piece from "Paradise Lost." "That's fine," said the boy; "where did 
you get that?" In this way she slowly won Mm away from bis low tastes. 
So when we put in our new books, he came to me and s^d, " Will you 
promise me to put into the library a book I want ?" Fearing lest he should 
ask for " Jim BIndsoe, or the RamimginB Hger of the Western Prairie," I 
aaked him, " What book do yoa want ?" Judge of my ^luprise when ht; 
Mid, " Milton's ' Paradise Lost-' " You could have knocked me down with 
a feather 1 "Yes," said I, "certainly." " Well," answered this hoy, "will 
you give me the first shot at it?" "Certainly," was my answer. That 
was the beginning of his upward course. Now he is converted, has joined 
the Church, teaches a Sunday-school class, and next year graduates at the 
"College of Phytdcians and BurgeonB " in New York. That is what the 
Christian mie^n did for that boy. [Applause.} 

A Membbb :— In my opinion you have not made a more important sug- 
gestion than In this last' explanation since you b^;an to talk. 

Da. BcHArpFLKB :~AU right, sir ; I am very glad. 

Qdks. — How many hymns do yon sing? 

Ahb.— Well, we sing lots. We sing the best hymns, and, to my mind. 
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a good selection of hTmiis is far preferable in a miaeion achool to much 
that is usually sung. There is a great deal too much mnging about the 
" shining river," and too little about the eaitiily lile. 

QuES.— What hooka do you use 7 

Anb,— We have got three different booka. 

QoBS. — How do you keep 'Qiem from carryii^ them out of doon ? 

Aks. — Well, they will carry tbem « litUe. Thia audience will carry- 
them a little. [Lau^ter and applause.] 

QuES.— Do yon have teachera who are non-i>rofeMOTB ? 

Ans.— Yes, we have teachers who are non-professors. We have never 
had teachers who stayed very long who were non-profesaorB. They have 
either left or were aoon converted. We have got one now who, wbien she 
began teaching, was a non-professor. 1 had a talk with her last Friday 
night, and she says, " Yes, I tiiink I have given my heart to the Savior." 
We never had one stay long who waa not <Jonveited. 

Qvsa. — What proportion of the school do yon lose now T 

Ans.— We lose stUl 26 per cent ol the school per amnnm. Not a new 
26 per cent each time, Temember. I am glad that qaestion is brought up, 
het^ee I want to say that it is from the new-comers that the loss largely 
occurs, and not so much from the old scholars of the school. Some are 
drifting in and drifting ont.~ About 65 per cent stay year in and year out, 
until some of them are mothers, who were girla of fifteen ten years ago, 
■ad they sUll come, with their little children. 

QuEs. — How do you manage a child who Is untidy t 

Ans. — If I were to aee a boy with uncombed hair, I would say to him, 
"Did you ever see a comb, Johnny?" "Yes, sir." "How long since 
your hair was combed ?" " I do n't know." " Where do you live ?" " 611 

Street." " Well, Johnny, you run right home and have your hur 

combed and .get fixed up, and then come back." He goes, and when he 
cornea back he looks smiling and neaL I make a boy bold out his hand. 
" Why, what b that ?— a pig-sty in your hand ?" The next time he comes 
his handa will be clean. There is not much trouble about it. I won't let 
them coiae in with their caps or hats on. As sooa as a boy strikes the 
door off comes his bat, and the same way when he comes to the church. 
BesUy, there is no disorder in our Church. As soon as the belt strikes 
every body pays attention. They never dream of not paying attention. I 
went to a Sunday-school in New York City once, where the superintendent 
rang eighteen times fqr order. I put it down on paper. And then he 
did n't get it in a very high degree. " I want tlte school to come to order 1 
Order! Order! Why don't those boya down there sit downl I wanl^ 
order." If you will ting once, and wut until they come to order, you will 
get order, too. 

The Moderator : — ^There ia another gentlenuui in the room who 
has a very great reputation for Sunday-school work and different 
kinds of work everywhere. I think that he could throw considerable 
light on the work. He has, perhaps, the most successful school in 
the country, outside of New York or Philadelphia. I think we surely 
' should be profited by hearing from B«y. Thomas K. Beecher, of El< 
mint, on this subject. [Applause.] 
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Rev. Thouab K..,Bischbb, of Elmire, N. Y. i^When I was thirty 
years old, by no choice of my own, I was exploded from the ctiair of one 
of our public Bchools, the Uaiitord High School, and within four weeks 
foond myeeU a preacher, and have been a preacher ever since ; but the 
common sense that I learned in the school I have never onleamed in the 
pulpit, and I can do no better than simply to say that, as I have listened 
to my brother, to whom I have given both my bead and my heart, I have 
been reminded of when I was thirty years old, and used to stand just as 
he has stood, and answer questions from all over the house, as regards the 
right way of conducting a school, seouiar, saored, or any thing else. I do 
not know tbat I have any thing new to tell you, except after the manner ' 
of the little squaw on one idde of a street at Niagara Falls, when a great 
strapping sqnaw went down the street, fUling tile whole neighbcM-hood 
with her yelling, exhibiting her wai«s, and the little, timid, modest sqnaw 
would wait until the big one stopped to take breath, and then she would 
sing out, " Me, tool" [Laughter.] All I can say is that in the nu^t«r of 
Sunday-school work he has increased and I have decreased. I am 
a great deal more ot a preacher than I oaed to be, and not so good a 
teacher. 

There is a very excellent Sunday-school connected with our Church, 
a very excellent one, for which I take no credit whatever, except for pei^ 
severance in condocting the teachers' meeting, so that the doctrine of the 
school shall be perfectiy coherent with the doctrise of the pulpit, and 
there shall be a unity in the entiro home university called the Christian 
Church. 

I serve a Sunday-school in Elmira whiidi has an undeserved reputa- 
tion, because we happened to be visited by one or two enthnsiastic gentle- 
men, my very dear friend. Dr. Trumbull, for one of them, who wrote 
sundry articles for a magazine, I think for Dr. Gilbert, published in 
the Advance, which gave the schoiJ of onr Church a notoriety which I 
think the school hardly deserves. I am very happy to say that, in my 
judgment, it is not so good a school as the one from which we have heard 
this afternoon. And I woald like to draw a Bii^;le line. Althtingh it may 
be an acknowledgment of cowardice, I yet must admit that, after having 
measured Brooklyn and New York and Williamsburg, as it then was, and 
retJ^ated, I said to myself : " I can 't make any headway with the Goepel 
of Jesus Christ in Babylon. I can hang my h^p on the willows, and I can 
weep, but I can 't fight," and I retreated from New York, and found my 
home in Elmira for tjiirty-two years, and there has grown up — without any 
sense of proprietorship I say it— there has grown np a Chnn^ and a Sun- 
day-school. Carrying the habits of the teacher, as I said, into the Church 
and in the Sunday-school of the Cbnrch, I have kept the line sharp and 
defined between the mission Sunday-school and the Chnroh Sunday-school. 
The Chnrch, as you might have inferred from the address which I was 
permitted to give two days ago, the Chnreh is an aggregation of families, 
and the Chnroh Snnday-school is a great family, and diawa its inspiration 
from the family to the school. And I have been unable to combine those 
two ideas. . I would like to have Brother Schauffler tell me whether he 
. thinks they can be combined — a rough-and-tumble mission school and a 
Church Sunday-school — can they be combined and run at the same time, 
nnder the same roof? Brother Schauffler, what do you say? 
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Bkt. Dk. 8cBAum.SB:— WeU, that is m hud qoestion. I have not 
)fMA any experience in Ifaat. 

Bet. X. £. Bbiceer: — That qnestion I wk yon becanae I have been un- 
able to reconcile the two. There is adifferent fundamental principle in the 
two, while 70U need an abaolute, aatomatic, unit bead ; the one-man power 
1b the only power, and you can 't have an educational iastitutioa nnleas yon 
have a unifying head ; tlien, tlie exactitudes of the day-flcbotd introduced into 
the Sunday-school, with the limitations that Dr. Schauffler mentioned. I 
listened very attentively when be'began to talk of grading, because I ran 
against the same sua«. Very well, the gradation we have solved in the 
some way be has. We can 't make a gradation of the school according to 
literary or spiritual maturity, and we are compelled to grade them accord- 
ing to age. We have precisely the same thing, three classes of the same 
age, but of different scholarly or Bpiritoal or intellectual endowments. In 
Bh<ul, Hs I said in the be^tnning, I have nothing to tell you, alter Uatening 
to my brother Schauffler. 

One thing more I want to say ; itaonndedtome justlikeanecbo. Why, 
tiie literary cultnre of our ChurchaudBunday-ecbool depends entirety upon 
one woman whom the Lord has given us, who devotes eis days in the 
week, at least ten hours every day, to examining books in our Sunday- 
school library, which is a very large one, and she has read every book 
through carefully, and submitted all matMra of doubt to roe. Her name 
is Mn. Wolcott. The Church needs an efficient librarian a great deal 
more than the Church needs Lord Bacon. [Applause.] And the lit«rary 
culture of the Church is in the hands of a competent one, to whom the 
spirit of the Lord is given with grace. 

I will, as far as I possibly can, answer any questions that any of yoa 
may wish to ask me about the Church Sunday-school, or about the relatiim 
of the Sunday-school to the Church. 

It will be a comfort to paeton to know that, with the same certainty 
with which the farmer looks for bis crop to be gathered in at the herveat, 
I am simply certain that in the twenties of Jnne next I shall have the ex- 
treme joy of baptizing into the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ not less than 
fifty and not more than a handled of our Sunday-school. It is natunJ 
that the Christian families flow together, and that our children be trained 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and come up and take their 
places in the Church ; it is a natural, gracious process, for we are God's 
husbandry. 

QnM,— What percentage of the Sabbatb-school attend the services of 
the Church 7 

Ans,~I called them to arise the other day. I should say that 66 per 
cent. You mean by that, attend the morning Mrrices? 

QuBB.— Yes, sir, 

Ans. — Yes, I should say that two-thirds of the school attend the mom- 



QuBB— Does that include primaries? 

Avs.— Yes, sir. 0, it does not include primaries. I did not under" 
stand you until yon got done talking. I did n't hear you until you kc^t 
sileDt. 

QuBs. — Do you find any difficulty in harmoniously grading your school, 
in changing children from one grade to another 7 
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Anb. — Hot vital. And that means, any Chrietian crganization must 
beg^n small. We have never had any difficulty, for the reason that when, 
after a variBty of artifldal esperimente, some twenty-three or twenty-fonr 
years ago, with great trepidation, the teachers and scholars asked me to 
be superintendent of the Snnday-school. I asked them whether they 
wanted me to be an oniinary or eztooordlnary superintendent. They 
voted that they wanted me to be an ordinary superintendent. 80 I took 
the oall'bell, and walked with a pencil and piece of paper up and down 
the aisle, counted the class, snapped the bell, sang a bymn, and told them 
they could go. Then they asked me to be extraordinary. " Very good, I 
will be extraordinary. I aak you, then, aa the first eKtraordinory act, 
every one of you teachers to sign a pledge that you will attend every 
teachers' meeting for stx monttis, rain or shine, and obey ray directions ; 
and those of you who are not willing to do so, please to resigii, without 
loss to reputation or any thing. I am going to be an extraordinary snper- 
intendent. By that means onr Sunday-school was cut down to nine teach- 
ers and seventy-two pupils, or thereabout ; and we began onr first 
lesson, which was the Ten Comma&dmente, and they laughed when I as- 
signed it. I said, " What I want is to mark you when yon recite per- 
fectly." And they siud, "We know them now." "Very good. You are 
ahead ol me, then, for I don't," I said; "but I shall before next Sunday." 
The nest Sunday I redted the 'Ten Commandments, they with their books 
open. I struck them into nine classes, and required that they recite them. 
There was not a perfect scholar in the school, not one, nor a perfect 
teacher. I said, "The lesson is too long. We will take the First Com- 
mandment for next Sunday," and tUey begged for two commandments. 
The next Sunday, having the first two commandments, there were, it I 
remember rightly, five of the pupils that were perfect, reported to me as 
such, by the teachers, whom I had heard recite on the*Friday evening be- 
fore. I called those five ont, and stood them before me. There were two 
boys and three or four girls. Said I, " Boys and girls, we have done 
bnmbngging, haven't we? When I say, 'Well done,' there is something 
inside of you that says that I am not giving you tafly ; I am not buttering 
yon ; I am not praising yon. Yon know perfectly well that you have re- 
dted those commandments perfectly, and it feels good, don't it? Yon 
don't ask any odds." The next Sunday we had onr standard of perfection 
settled, you perceive. From that time b^nn a steady growth ; impercepti- 
bly it ran up to ei^t hundred and thlrty-Sve or forty, perhaps, two years 
ago, and has settled back to abotit seven hundred and twenty-five to 
seven, and stands thus. I give you that incident as an answer to yonr 
question. 

There is no toon trouble in grading any more than there is in the 
family in governing. The family grows little by little, and the children 
know who are governing, always, for they never have had the upper hand ; 
they begin small, and the Sunday-school must begin small, and the Church 
in ttie same way. * 

Qd^ — Dr. Beeciier, have yon Bible classes in yonr school, and if so, 
how are they conducted ? 

Ans.— We do not allow them to be called membere of the Sunday- 
school. We call them " Irr^nlars. " Wo have three, four, or five of them 
each week ; that Is to say, they reed the lessons and the Scriptures, and 
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all that, and come together, bat an not marked, and we do not allow them 
to eit in the Sandal-school. They have to go off by themselvefl, and have 
a grown-up sort of time. 

QuBs.— How do yon conduct yoor teachen' meetlnge? 

Ans. — When I say "t«acheta' meeting," or "officers' drill," that 1b to 
say, every thing that is to be done in the Snnday-achool is firat donft in 
the teachers' meeting. In hurrying home, the reason why I riiatl not be 
here to-morrow is that I most he at home to attend my teachers' meeting. 
I have not missed three of them in twenty-three years. [Applause.] 

QcBB.— Do you think a good Sunday-school can be carried on wltboat 
a t«achei8' meeting? 

Ams.— I do not see how it can ; yet I suspect that the spirit of God 
can accomplish almost any thing, in almost any way, with almost all sorts 
of people, BO I do n't say it can not be done. I conld not get dong with- 
out the teachers' meeting. 

QuKS,— Do you use the Int«mational Leaves? 

Ans. — We do not, ar. Our Bumday-echool stmck into its present 
form before the International Leaves were published. I have brought the 
matter before the Sanday-school, but we are so in love with our own cur- 
riculum that it was determined to hold to it And I will frankly say that 
I think our courae of study better tban the International, and we are more 
in love with it than we can be with the International conrae. 

Qcss. — What time do yon have your Sabbath-school 7 

Ans. — We begin our singing at ten minutes past twelve, and mark the 
rolls at twenty minutes past twelve. 

QuBS. — Can yon outline your contse erf study? 

Anb.— The first year's course of study is, wo give attention to that 
which first arrested the attention of the earth, the teachings of Jesus, 
namely, the wonderful works and Uie parables of Jesus. By them he ar- 
rested ihe attention of his generation. Dnring the second year we give 
attention to the biography of Jesue, chronologically arranged, following the 
harmony of Dr. Bobinson, always being careful to teach that a perfect 
harmony can not be devised ; that the humony of Dr. Robinson is ss good 
as any, and no better that I know of- Having thus, in theory, had oar 
attenUon arrested, and made acquaintance with our Teacher, we begin the 
third year on the history of the Ohurch, with the Teacher absent, guided 
by-U)e Holy Ghost, to wit, the Book of Acts, The lonrth year— we are 
cow npon it— the pastor ot the Church gives to a critical history of 
the books of the New Testament, with Sunday-Bchool lessons selected 
from the book under coneiderstion, and the structure of those lectures 
designed to fortify all yoang people ^^nst the hailstorm of infidelity 
that will beat npon them as soon as they leave tiieir Fatlicr!a house. 
The structure of those lectures is as follows: To-morrow evening, for 
instance, I shall speak of ^1 that b known of the Apostle John, 
and the book called by his name. A iveek from to-m<»Tow evenii^ 
I shall tell all that I have been able to gather, from friend or foe, 
to the disadvantage of fabe and undesirable featunra which we, in 
our wisdom, conld have wished otherwise, all that has been said f^;aiiist 
the book of John, and the third, final, lecture is, What do we owe to 
the Book of John, or what should ive be now without his having 
written ? I follow that coone with every book of the New Testament. 
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Then the fifth year we take the 01^ Testament as seen through the New, 
and you will be amaied to find bow you can have a Bnnday'School listen 
. then, and how much of the New Teetament can be taught since they have 
read the Old Testament, and how the New Testament assists in under- 
standing the Old Testament. In the sixth year the Old Testament is com- 
pleted, with a course of critioid lectures upon the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, analogous to those on the New. 

QcBS. — Are those lectures given at the weekly meetings of the Church? 

Ans.— They are given on Friday evenings, the ssine evening of the 
teachers' meeting. 

Qnss.— What'is the attendance on those lectures? 

Akb. — It varies very widely. It is selected attendance. I give the 
notice as I am going over the course, now for the fifth time. I suppose I 
usually have, any way, fifteen young men, and as many as thirty-five 
sometimeB, att«ndve, note-taking listeners in attendance upon the pastot'a 
lecture. 

QuBs.— Have yon any system of memorJEing portions of Scripture ? 

Ans. — 0, my dear sir, what are you talking atxiut? A man can 't get 
into onr Sunday-school until he has memorized certain Scriptures. If a 
little boy comes into the Sunday-school and sits down in a front seat, if 
he do &'t go to any other school, and his parents want him to come to our 
Sunday-school, we put into his hands a little schedule, what we now call 
our literature lesson, made up of — well, what it would take me an hour to 
recite, our liturgy, which every member of our school can say by heart, 
and every Sunday morning's lesson is committed to memory, and at the 
close of tiiat month every lesson for that montli is recited in unison, with- 
out the bnwks. We allow no books. The lessons must be said, the hymns 
must be sung, without books. 

QuEs. — Has the whole school the same lesson on the same day? 

Amb. — The whole school, except the primary department, recite the 
same leESon on the same day. 

QvK. — What do the primaries study? 
' Aks.— Well, I hate to answer that question. I do not approve of pri- 
mary and preparatory schools, and I have never attended a session of 
either of them. But they are blessed schools, and they are a great con- 
venience to mothers, who can bring their little children and attend the 
Sunday-school while their little children are up there. But I do n't know 
what the lesscms are. The reason why I disapprove of them is, I have 
learned that I do believe in the home, and I do n't believe that any school 
can take the place of the pr^ng father and mother. And, therefore, in 
tbe Church I say. Get your children at your knee; don't turn them 
out into the Sunday-school until they can read and write. [Applause.] 
And then we will take them into the Snnday.«chool and educate them. 
[Applause.]. 

QuBSi— Do you have an outside department, of those who are absent 
from the school, or absent from your Church, to whom you send lessons ? 

Ahs. — Yes, ^r ; we have as many as six persons from onr Sunday- 
school who are in California, who report to us monthly, and to whom we 
send our lessons, and they have representatives in onr Sunday-school who 
attend the teachers' meetings, and take notes and send to them. 

Quxa. — How lai^ is that outside department 7 
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Akb.— About seventy to Beventy-five, if I remember rightly. 

QcBs.— Ab soon as a child has learned to pray, and wants to go to Snn- 
day-8chool, why should not it go into the primary class T 

Aks. — Well, I endeavored to give my reasons a moment ago. I so 
prize, in my own recollection, the fact that, through the wild years of my 
youth, it was my mother and her band that held me, by the grace of God, 
that I am not willing to tempt the up-growing Ixiys in any other way ex- 
cept by those ties of the family, and I want those ties established fint, 
and then I will take hold and work by the Sunday-school. 

^y, JoeuH Stbomo: — Mr. Moderator, as Rev. Ismc Errett is 
now with us, and will have to leave the Church in half u hour, his 
train leaving at five, it will be neceasary, ia order to hear hia ad- 
dress, that we listen to it at this time. 

Teie Moderator:— If Her. baao Errett will please come for> 
ward, we shall be happy to listen to him now. (For address of Kev. 
Isaac Errett see page 211.) 

Discussion. 

Riv. Mb. Wouans, of Minnesota:— I have been asked, friends, to 
Bay just a word about work in Minneapolis, and I must say It very care- 
fully, for you know Dr. Gilbert said the center of boestfnlneas had been 
transferred from Chicago to a point about midway between St. Paul and 
Mianeapolia. There is a dear old Uethodist np in onr country, Father 
Gurley. Ask him where he was bom ; he says he was bom in Ireland, 
and bom again in Ohio. Well, I was bom in New Jersey, Just within the 
United States, and I was born again in Ohio for Ood, and when Dr. 
Beecher was talking about good Christian homes, I looked back and remem- 
bered the homes of Ohio, which opened to me, and where I learned of 
- Jesus Christ. 

I want to say {ost a word to encourage young ministere whose hearts 
are beating hard against their breasts, as mine always does In conventions, 
who do n't see how they can do any thing, how they can accomplish any 
thing as others have done it, to lift the great burden which seems to hai^ 
upon their work. Well, I Just tumbled oul^let me bring a little personal 
testimony— I tumbled out; I was not kicked out, friends ; 1 came out <A 
a present Church, where we paid a great debt, and did considerable happy 
work in there for eight years, because of the chaplaincy of a temperance 
club there, t heard the tramp of this weary multitude np and down tbe 
pavements of the city, and I telt that some one must caie tor their souls, 
and, after a little conference with the City Missionary Society there, they 
asked me to go on and lead the work, and don't let it seem like boastfnl- 
ness, but just to enconrage you who are feeling the weight of this work. 
We have no associated charities started, but they are incidental to every 
faithful Christian work in the cities. But you get persons, earnest laymen 
in tbe Church, together, and give them Juat facts enough to start their 
minds in the work, and you will see them take bold of it in any way you 
want tbem. For, as Brother Goodell told ns last night, the hearts of good 
people are the same everywhere, and if yon will put work lovingly on their 
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BhoulderB, they will perform it, and render willing assistance, to the end 
that every thing may be done that ought to be done for the kingdom of 
the Lord and Savior, Jesna Christ. We have .got a chapel on a crowded 
street in the city ; we pay $1,200 a year for that, and have Goapel songs 
and Gospel services every night in the week, and we have had them two 
years. Men came crowding in o( nights, and tramps came ; WB had to 
have a friendly inn of it. I came down to Cincinnati to see how they did, 
and I inquired in Indianapolis and in Chicago, and I went home and told 
some friends abont the " friendly inn ;" and it is started, and it is working 
beautifully, and no man or woman who is iateUigent any more gives to the 
b^Sar at the door, bnt gives a ticket which conunaoda attention ; and there 
is a place where a poor man may go and wash, and while washing himself 
we wiU wash his olothesi and if be bos hut one suit o( clothes in tiie 
world, he can be provided for while they are drying, and during the dry- 
ing process the man can go and cat a little wood for his supper, and a little ' 
more wood tor hia bed, and a little more wood for hie breakfast. That is 
not the Church, but if a man goes out to preach the Gospel right mnong 
the people, he wiU see the need of these things. 

Db. GoosaUl ; — That is " the Church at work," 

Mr. WiiiUAMs : — That is the Church at work. And if yon attend on- 
derstsudingly to the preaching of the Gospel, all these things will come. 
The associated chatities are rooted in our cities, and growing, and the 
friendly inn, I know, is just bristling with connndmms ; but we have got 
four missions started, the north, soath, east, and west, and in a healthy 
condition. Brother Schauffler says that every mission ought to be planted 
with the idea of a Chorch, and I am going home to say that, and quol« him 
in all the otbw good things that he has said that I can remember ; and 
while it may not all work ontin a year, it will be good to tell of the expe- 
rience of my friend, and we may hope that somethii^ good shall come of 
it. I want to leave two good words tor young men, that were spoken to 
mti hF the great pastor Spurgeon, as he shook my hand, in 1878, in Lon- 
don, when I was goii^ home to lift a great debt off the Church. He said, 
" Brother, pitch in, pitch in 1" Now, go home and pitch in, not in your 
own strength, but in the strength of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and then write 
this down, brethren, that what ought to be done for the kingdom of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, by the blessii^ of Almighty God and by the 
co-operation of the godly men and women in these Churches who do trav- 
ail in spirit that souls may be bom in the kingdom, will be done ; what 
-ought to be done can be done, by the blessing of God and help of the good. 

A little story in this connection. The hardest man that ever came into 
onr little avenue mission staggered my faith, and I wondered what he was 
there for. He had a frightful face, and a jaw hke adamant, and be looked 
the very picture of a socialist. He was a man that you would not have 
wanted to meet in tiie outskirts of the city ot a night. I wondered as he 
came up, and my feeble taith almost wavered, biit I did not avoid him; I 
was staggered by his countenance. Well, our testimony and songs and 
prayers went on. A tew nights after that he got up and said, with a leaden 
v<rice, hut gramniatical speech — he had been a sphinx before : " Two weeks 
1^ I was arrested and sent to jail for being drunk and disorderly. I will 
t^t you what kind of man I am. I have come here, and I have heard the 
song and the testimony, and I find there is something better for a man 
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than getting dmnk. And I letmi in John, Hi, 16th Terse, tliis "—and he 
palled out a Testament and read : " ' For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life.' " Well, I tell you, my friends, we got 
hold of bia hand then. Bat he did n't Bmile. He had got set against so- 
ciety, aad continued in thai way (or so long, and bad been such a stranger to 
a smile, that be didn't know how to smile ; and I thought, when the dear 
brother was telling us about the dog with the teeth as white as pearl, that 
that man's teeth were as white as pearl, every one of them. [Applanse.] 

Well, I was chaplain of a temperance club, and the people of the city 
fixed up a room, andgave it to us. I said, " Good men and women, all the 
Christiana of-tbe town will do any thing that is reasonat^e that you ask of 
tliem," and write that Bible verae down, " Ask and ye shall receive." .If 
yoa want something to he done, don't see how big the mountain is, and 
say, " Nothing can be accomplished ;" but, as Spurgeon said, " Pitch in." 
Well, as I said, we got oar room. We had the dedication and had the 
welcome in the Methodist Church, and had a good supper, and the chap- 
lain locked arms with the man I waa Just telling you about, and took him 
into one comer of the room, so tar he could not get oat, and told the good 
women to joat fill him up with coffee and cake, and they did ; and finally 
the cold, icy exterior seemed to be broken, and he fairly shook ell over 
with laughter, hard enough to make up for lost time. Well, brethren, he 
did n't backslide ; he did n't go round to the next mistdon to see what they 
could do for him there. He did become a capitalist, as the brother from 
New Jersey said. He became sick, and he had a Uttle money, and he sent 
five dollars and got a ticket in the hospital, and he went there— he waa 
stricken with a fever— and he died. And the word that came back to as 
was : " Tell the brethren of the mission I did n't backslide, but I died 
with this Bible in my hands, and resting my heart on it." 0, friends, the 
hardest soula may be reached if you will go after them In love, and they 
may be bom into the kingdom of Jesus Christ, in Ohio or anywhere .else; 
it can be done in the name of the Lord Jesus. [Applause.] 

Bev. Gbaham Taylor:—! would like to add a. few words, as to an 
effectual means we have tried in Hartford in the use of the home. We 
have found certain children who would never be drawn to the Chnrch. I 
believe the centripetal method, as Dr. Cbtdmers calls It, is a very effectual 
one for reaching a certain class. We have adopted the plan of jnet fladtng 
a lodgment in some humble home ; for instance, in some bad court. We 
will devote our attention to that court, and see if we can not change the 
character of the people living there, by the help of God. There will al- 
ways be some good person living' even in Bodoro, I find, and I don't see 
that the Chorch of Christ has any more divine mission than to go and 
strengthen a good motive and encourage a brave heart who has the mind 
to bring up a ^mily of children in surroundings all unfavorable. We will 
plant a prayer-meeting in a bmily. We may get only five or six at first, 
who canvass the neighborhood and tell them there is going to be a meet- 
ing in So-and-so's room. Yon will find next-door neighbors come in, and 
after a while you will have a little meeting there. Of poor families in 
a court jnst such as has been described, we have the testimony that a 
quarter of the children have been changed, and although we may reach 
but a few at first, yet the children of those rough families come in, and 
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T«ry BOOH they hegin to recite Scripture texts, and take their little part in 
the meeting, as they do in the singii^. A man for fifteen yeare at the 
courts, through intemperance, juet after an incipient attack of Mirium 
tremtnt, waa shown a little attention, He came to the prayer-meeting and 
Church of which I have the honor Ut he pastor. He threw his house open 
to social meetings of this kind ; he went out and gathered people in from 
the neighborhood until the parior — a big parlor — and hallway were filled ; 
and that meeting now has been running two years, and that man and his 
wife both united with the Church, and through their influence several 
more have united with the Church, and no doubt their children will fol- 
low them. They are the honse of God, the Bethel. 

On motion of Rev. Josiah Strang, it was i^reed that ttua CongreBS 
perpetuate itself with a meeting next year, and Minneapolia was se- 
lected as the place of such meeting, 

Bev. Mr. Simpson presented the names of five persons, conslstiDg 
of Rev. Dij Leavitt, of Cleveland ; E. C. Morae, of New York ; Dr. 
Waddell, of Chicago ; Dr. Stanger and Dr. French, of Cincinnati, to 
be appointed a committee to report immediately a^r the devotional 
exercises to-morrow morning, nominating a providonal committee for 
tlie next Congress, which was unanimously agreed to. 

On motion of Eev. Dr. Bradford, Thane Miller was selected as 
Moderator for the evening sesdon. 

After singing the Doxology the Congress took a recees tutil 7.30 
P. M. 

Thursday, December 10, 1885. 

EVENINO SESSION. 

The Congress was called to order by the Moderator, Thane 
Miller, at 7.30, and the exerciaea opened by singing &e first and seo- 
ood verses of the 100th hymn, 

" Come, thou fonnt of every blessing, 
Tnne my heart to ring Thy praise." 

The Moderator then repeated the first Psalm as the Scripture 
lesBon. 

Rev. Mr. Smidi, of the Columbia Church, then led in prayer. 

The Moderator : — We shall now have the pleasure of listening 
to a piece of muaio as rendered by the male choir of the YouDg Men's 
Christian Association. 

This choir here sang the piece, " Hallelujah for the Cross. " 

The M0DERA.TOB: — We shall now have the pleasure of listening 
to Rev. I. N. Stanger, of Cincinnati, in an address on " E^ungelistic 
Methods." 

(For Mr. Btanger's addrew see page 217.) 
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The Moderator: — Several jesn ago, witb scores of others not 
connected with the Episcopal Church, I was accorded the great pleas- 
ure and profit of attending, in an Episcopal Church in this city ,< just 
such mission meetings as described by Dr. Stanger, very clearly con- 
ducted by my friend Bradley, of Indianapolis. We shall now bsve 
the very great happiness of liatening to Dr. A. E. Bradley, D. D.. of 
Indianapolis, upon this same tbeme. 

.On riaing to address the Congress,. Dr. Bradley said : 

Mb. Moderatoh, — It is a good thing for two bretliren of the 
same household of faith to be in accord, and so I am going to read 
what I have to say, as he did. [lAugbter.] If I were holding a 
mission I would not read. 

The Moderatob: — You did n't read then? 

Mr. Bradley: — Ko, sir, I did not, and I don't generally read 
when I am preaching to sinners. [Laughter.] But this is a Con- 
gress for the serious discussion of very grave questions. 

(For Dr. Bradley's address see page 222.) 

After singing the hymn, " Rock of Ages, cleft fi)r me," the Mod- 
erator introduced Mr. B. C, Morse, Secretary of the IntemaUonal 
Committee of the Young Men's Christian Association, New York, who 
delivered an address on the subject, " What is and may be Done by 
and for the Young Men through the Young Men's Christma AsBoda* 
tions." 

(For Mr. Morse's address see page 230.) 

The Young Men's Christian Association male choir now sang, " Sin- 
ner, Jesus will receive a sinful man." 

After some announcements this choir sang another piece. 

Bev. Dr. I. W. Joyce was choseti as Moderator for to-morrow 
morning's session. 

Bev. Dr. Stanger led in the Lord's Prayer, after which Bev. Dr. 
Bradley pronounced the benediction, and the Congress adjourned 
until to-morrow at 9.30 A. M. 



Friday, December H, 1885- 

MORNING SESSION. 

The Moderator, Rev. Dr. Joyce, called the Congress to order at 
the designated hour, and the devotional exercises were opened by 
singing " All hail the power of Jesu^ name," followed by the reading, 
by the Moderator, of a portion of the twenty-fifth chapter of the Oospel 
according to St. Matthew, beginning with Uie thirty-first verse. Prayer 
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wu then offered, and, after it brief season of devotional exercises, the 
eewion was announced open for businesB. 

Bev. I>r. LeavJtt, cliairman of the Committ^ reported as follows : 

Your Committee, appointed lo report a plan for the perpetuation of 
thia Congress, agree to make the following recommendations r 

first — That the Committee of Armogementa of this year be continued 
as a Permanent Committee, with changes and additions as in the following 
list of namee. I have not the initials in all cases; Rev. Josiah Strong, 
Kev. Mr. Simpson, Dr. W. H. French, Dr. 1. N. Stanger, Prwf. Morris, 
Dr. I. W.-Joyce, and Rev. Simeon Gilbert, D. D., in view of a probable 
tnTifafion of the Congress to Chicago. 

Second — That the foUowing gentlemen he a provisional committee, 
only to serve in the event of the nest session being held in Chicago, t>eing 
the Bev. L. C. Osbom, of the Episcopal Church ; Bishop Cheney, of the 
Reformed Episcopal ; Eev. J. H. Burrows, D. D., of the Preabyterian ; Rev. 
, of the CongreCTtionalist ; Bishop Merrill, of the Method- 
ist; Bev. Ireland, of the Lutheran ; Rev. , of the 

Baptist ; Rev. W. T. Malloy, D. D., United Presbyterian, and , 

of the YouDg Men's Christian Association. 

Third— Should the Congress not be held in Chicago, that the Perma- 
nent Committee be entrusted with the duty of finding a place for that 
meeting, and be empowered to select a local providonal committee. 

Fourth — That the Permanent Committee be a committee of consulta- 
tion, in conference with the local provisional committee, on the arrange- 
ment of the details for the coming Congress. 

In behalf of the Committee. 

G. B. LsAvrrr, Chairman. 

It was moved and seconded that the report be adopted, ^d the 
vote being, taken, it was unaoimously adopted. 

On motion of Bev. Dr. Stanger, it was unanimouelj agreed that 
the proceedings and addresses of this session of this Congress be pub- 
lished by the local committee, which has had charge of the Congreas 
from its inception to the present. 

On motion of Rev, Mr. Emery, a vote of thanls was extended to 
the trustees of the Church id which the sessions of this Congress have 
been held, and to the friends who have assisted in accomplishing the 
Buccess of the Congress. 

The Moderator : — If there be nothing further in the way of 
miscellaneons business, we will now take Up the program of the 
morning, " The Organization of a Church for Work," on which topic 
a paper will be presented by Eev. Dr. George E. Leavitt, of Cleve- 
land. 

(For Bev. Dr. I^eavitt^s paper oa this topic see page 249.) 

Te[B Moderatob: — We shall now be favored with an address on 
&e same subject by Bev. George W. Lasher, D. D. , of Ciacinnati. 

(For Bev. Dr. Lasher's paper see page 259.) 
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Bet. JoeiAH Btrowo: — After the atimuUting addretB to whtdi 
we have listened, I sm sure there ore maoy persons who would want 
to e&y flometliing on this subject, and we have remaining about twenty 
minutes before the hour fat cloediig the Congress, and I would sug- 
gest that we spend a part of that time in questioning Dr. Ijeavitt, 
who has a Terj lai^ experience in Church organization, and accom- 
plished exceptional results in one of the marked revivals of modem 
timea ; and I tliought we might desire to ask him some questions 
during ten minutes of the time remaining, and devote the other t«n 
minutes to prayer. 

The Moderator: — Will Dr. Leavitt be kind enongh to cone to 
the platform, that the Congress may ask of faim such questions aa 
they may desire I I hope, brethren, you will ply him pretty well, 
for he can stand it 

Bet. Db. Leaviti : — I will be very glad to try to answer aa I 
may be able. 

Discussion, 

Bet. Dr. Stboho :■— I would like to hebr from the doctor In regard to 
this organiistion of the Church for the collection of facta. 

Rbv, Ds. Leaviit :— In the present form of it, every Autumn, in Sep- 
tember, when the Cburcb ia well returned from vacation, a cotnmittee is 
Kused to present a plan to the Church for its work, its organised woA, 
covering every thing, and one item, and the principal one, is this branch 
for the collection of facts ; and the mode that has been in use for several 
years has been the reporting to the Church of a list of districts and of a 
list of visitors. It comes in that manner from the standing committee of 
tlie Church. That committee gives it to a sub-committee, who reports it 
back to it, and then the recommendation comes from the entire committee 
to the Church, and the Church has it in this form, " Will you, on the rec- 
ommendation of yoar committee, adopt this list of districts?" These dis- 
tricts will vary from ten to, the present year, there are forty. The year I 
left the Church there were ten, and under my successor it has gone to 
forty. There was one tJme we bad sixty, but I left lees districts with less 
visitors. When the plan is adopted by the Church, aa it always is, with 
more or leas discussion, it may be, the pastor calls these visitors together 
and gives each one of the company a little pan-book that has, on the 
cover of it, the district, with its boundaries, and what families of the 
Church, there are within the district limits. The visitors are instructed to 
go to those families at least once in two months, to keep them in continual 
oversight, and to make those families the center of that work that shall 
cover the entire district of the household visitor. This committee ia only 
a stirring machine. It is continually kept before the Church that they are 
alt visitors, and that the committee are not to do all the visiting of the 
Church, but to stir the Church to do the visiting; and the consequence is 
that each district is a little parish. 

Now, then, as to the hand-shaking business. For instance, yon find 
coming into your church a stranger ; how are you going to reach him by 
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shaking hands 7 Nov, I kncm a minister who makes It a practice to shake 
hands with all his congr^i&tion. It is said that when he pronoancee the 
benediction, as soon as he has utt«redtlie words, "iUaj the blessing of God," 
he starts, and by the timehesays" AiiieB"hei8two-thirdsof the way down 
to the door, and stops at the door and shakes the hand of every body that 
goes out. While I recognize the good features of hand-shaking, I rather 
donbt the expediency of interfering with the benediction by hastening 
down the aisle at that time. As to the hand-shaking, the people can do 
that, and if it is their habit, they will do it. 

QcssTioN— Doctor, what per cent of the visitars an from th« yonng? 

Amswbb— Onr ^m it to have a claaa of older persons, but where it is 
difficult to secure that class we sometimes associate a younger lady with an 
(dder lady, and that also ^ves the advantage of the younger one training 
in the company of the older person. 

QcBS. — Have you any gentlemen at all on the committee T 

Ans.— Yes, bat the rule is to have ladies; that ladies work best with 
ladies. 

QoBS.— How many visitors have yon? 

Ans. — In the Church at the present time there are forty. As I return 
to Cleveland, we have just defined eleven districts in the city, and there 
are twenty or more viaitora who will be placed in those districts. 

QuES. — In a Church of three hnndred how many would you suggest ? 

Anb. — It would depend upon the territory included in the parish, and 
whether yon take your whole territory. There are reasons why you should 
take your whole territory. If the custom of people is as it is wherever I 
am acquainted, to come from all over the dty to a particular Church, I 
dare say that this parish b practically all this region of Cincinnati- In 
that case you must have your districts as large as the sttendance of people is. 

Qdbs.— The mothera' meetings there— are they In cousiderahle force 
now? 

Ans.-— Yes. 

QuEs. — How are they managed? 

Ans.- We have a maternal meeting connected with the association that 
holds once a month, and the mothers, older and yonnger, will gather there. 
There will be anywhere from thirty to fifty in the meeting. 

QcBS.- Exclusively foi mothers? 

Ans. — Exclusively for mothers. The ladies' meetings alternate with 
that. That is a general meeting. 

QuBs. — Are those visits made largely of a religious or a social 
character? 

Ass,— They are both social and reli^ous. We have always our relig- 
ions matter. Iti the matter of work I say to the people, " Here is the thing 
to do, and I want you to do it." I have never tailed in the workere. I 
said to my little Church, " Here is the town, here is the religious i^ncy 
that God has planted for us to build up a substantial Church in this town, 
and this Church is to cover this town." And they went to work. It was 
said we could not do it. When I went to the Church there were eixteen 
women and one man in the meeting. So yon see I had to depend upon 
the women. I said, "Sisters, you see how it is; the women must do this 
work," and from the first night there was a work of grace. 

QuEB, — Doctor, I am in trouble yet on this point. For instance, in this 
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city, Uke the tract from Seveath Street to Conit tnd Irom Walnut to Flam, 
there are seven evangelical Churches ; that ie, there ore seven different de- 
nominations represented. Nov, tiioae Churchee are all Bnpplied with 
active, earnest, hard-working paators. Suppose that we wanted that terri- 
tory canvassed ; now, what arraogeioent could yon auggeat as to having 
that work so done that we would not cross each other's track? 

Ans. — I will tell you. We had in Cambridge four evangelical Churches, 
and the question arose whether we would have a concerted plan of visita- 
tion. I thought the thing over. 1 thoi^ht it could have been done, and 
I said myself, " If this is a spiritual work, we have a mutual religious ob- 
ligation in theee visitations. If, possibly, my Baptist brethren and my Ueth< 
odist brethren will be stirred up to do the same thing, why, so much the 
better." The result was as I anticipated. The Baptists did go into the field, 
the Methodists did go into the field, and they had their reward. Visitors 
went out from each of these congr^ations. We thought that it one viat 
was good for a family, two were better, and three were better still. 

QuES. — Was it without objectiou? 

Ans.— There were no objections. In visiting from hoiiM to boose gos- 
riping was forbidden. 

Qdsb. — Did you continue to visit a family in another Church, after 
their Church membership was ascertained, every year? 

Anb. — 0, no, no. Our visitors were instructed to inform the pastors 
of the other Churches, or me, and I gave the information to those other 
pastors of the families that have a preference for their Churches. 

QvBB.^How do you manage the young men? Do you use them in 
the work of visiting at all ? 

AHS.~Young men hold^oung men. We have a separate service for 
young men. I think the key is a young men's meeting, and if I could 
have but three young men, I would have a separate meeting, and if it is 
understood that there is a nucleus of that cltaracter, it will draw others. 
When I went to Cambridge there were three young men who met in such 
a meeting. When I left Cambridge there were one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five young men meeting in a room for prayer. 

Ques.—You think it ia better to have yoimg men separate, do you, at 
■the Sunday meeting? 

Ahb.— Yes, sir, separate. They naturally feel a restraint and lack of 
freedom in the presence of their elders which they do not by themselves, 
and it is nmch better for the young men, and boys especially, in the initial 
stages of Christian experience, to have a separate meeting. 

QuBS.— Doyon have a boys' meeting? 

Ans. — Boys go to the yonng men's meeting. 

QcES.— Do you have a separate meeting for them on Sabbath 
evening? 

Ans— Yea, sir, on Sabbath evening at six o'clock. The main prayer- 
meeting is at seven, in the chtuch. I have now a young men's prayei^ 
meeting started. Two or three youi^ men began holding a meeting of that 
kind, and, after meeting two or three times, they came to see me, and held 
three or four meetings in my study ; then they went to the church. It 
now numbers ten or twelve, and on Thanksgiving they sent out invitations 
and had a large meeting of young men. That is going to be a great agency 
for good in the Cleveland Church, 
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Qosa.— Do jron ever have an evening prayeivineeting aft«r the Sonday 
evening Church serviue ? 

A«8. — Well, many of you will probably differ with us on that, hut we 
have our regular prayer-meeting services at the close of the day. 

QuBs.— You do n't have any eermon at night 7 

Ans.— Well, it ia a union of the two. I believe in caetiag the net 
every Sunday. 

QuEs.— Dont you think that is one of ttie ^fflcnlttee, that we never 
draw in? 

Ans.— I do. I t«U the people of Clevetand that I am not willing to 
preach the Goeq;>el every Sunday, and at the close of the day not know what 
has been done, but in the evening I want to draw the 'net. 

QuBB. — How do you conduct the evening services ? 

Ans.— ^Tiiis net meeting T 

Quw.— Yea, eir. 

AwB.— I give notice of it in the Sonday-school. The hour ia fixed at 
half-past «x or half-past seven to commence Church services or preaching, 
which is limited, as closely as can be, to an hour, and I say, " There will he 
a meeting exclusively for prayer foUowii^ this." At the beginning of it 
there is opportunity given for any body who wiahea to request prayer for 
any person who may have been touched, or for any unconverted person he 
may know. That is not over fifteen minutes in length. 

Quxs. — How many come to those meetings ? 

Ans. — Every one — invite every one. 

QuB8. — I wont to ask, in regard to the visitors, whether they announce 
themselves as coming from such and such a Church ? 

Ans, — They do, invariably. 

QtiBS. — You have spoken of hand-shaking. How far ought the Church 
members to follow out the hand-shaking ? 

Ahs.— That b a very important question. Properly done, I think it is 
a great encouragement, especially to strangers, and carries with it some- 
thing of the Christian hospitality manifested by Christ. 

The Modebatob : — la ihere any thing further 7 
Db. Leavttt .- — I have been requested to present this resolution 
or motion : 

" Thia Congress wishes to express its grateful appredatdon of the court- 
e«es extended by the Chamber of Commerce, and by the management of 
the Young Men's Mercantile Library, of this city, and also the Idnd atten- 
tions of the public press." 

I move that that be adopted. 

The vote being taken, the same was unanimously adopted. 

The Modbratob : — I want to say that I desire to express my 
personal gratitude that this Congress assembled in thia city, and that 
I have had the pleasure of meeting so many of the brethren, success- 
ful workers in the Lord's vineyard, from different parts of tne United 
States, and I am sure that the influence that will be l^ft in the city 
-will be for good, and I believe that the effect has been of the moat 
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happy diKracter upon all the people irho have attended the eerrices, 
and I, penoaally, shall bear grateful memories of what has transpired 
in this place. Xow, let us nng Hymn 847 : 



The Congress here joined in singing this hymn, after which Rev. 
Dr. Leavitt led in prayer. 

On motion of Ber. Mr. Simpson, the Congress now adjourned, 
the benediction being pronounced by Rev. Jooah Strong. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 



BY RBV. JOSIA.H SXRONO, OK OINCINNA.TI. 

Thi meeting of the flrst InteT-denomiiuttlonAl Gongraa, in the interest 
of dty evangelization, is » notnble event. No ordinary occasioii conld 
induce bo many eminent men and exceedingly bnay men to come houdreda 
of miles to engage in a four days' conference. The interest that baa been 
manifeated eaat and west in this Congreae indicates that the pnblic ia 
beginning to be aroused to the fact that there is danger ahead. Dnring 
the past one hundred years new elements have entered into dviliiation ; 
new forces have become operative ; new tendendea have been developed. 
Their trend hoe become apparent, ao that it does not require a prophet, or 
the eon of a prophet, to foretell what will be their iMne, unless these 
tandendes are checked. 

In illustration of some of the evil forces which are at work in sodety, 
permit me to glance at three or four. 

I. I will name first, the Influence of Immigntioii. And let me hast^i 
to recognize the fact that multitudes of those who are coming to ns from 
across the sea are men of the highest character and intelligence, who are 
in full sympathy with our dvillsation, and who are contributing mnch to 
our material, intellectual, and spiritnal poesesdons. Bnt no one knows 
better than these same intelligent foreigners that the average immigrant 
is a European peasant, one whose life has been subjected to spoliation and 
wrong, one who associates law with tyranny, and hence his conception of 
freedom is freedom from law, or, in one word, license. No one knowa 
better than these same intelligent fordgners, that these successive wave* 
of immigration which are beating upon our shores, are depositing the aoil 
which is feeding the roots of many of the most noslous growths of Amer- 
ican dvillutlon. 

During the four yean preceding 1S86, we suffered a peaceful invasion 
of an army more than twice as large as the armed hordes of Goths and 
Vandals that poured down upon Southern Europe and overwhelmed Bome. 
I>aring the ninety years preceding 1S80, ten million foreigners made their 
homes in ttie United States, and seven and a half millions of the number 
came between 1860 and 1880 ; that is, three<|uarters of the number came in 
the last third of that period. Prom a careful study of the canses which 
regulate immigration, I am satisfied that we have but seen the beginning 
of this mighty tide which is to flow westward npon onr Atlantic coast. 
Now, immigiation, ss yon know, Is bringing to us European sodalism, it ia 
bringing the continental Sabbatii, it is feeding bt the liquor power. And 
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when we take » long period, it becomes manifest that inunlgntion is in- 
creasing much more rapidly than the whole population. 

2. Glance at iocialism. There are Clirietian Bocialista of moderate 
viem, many ol wlioee demands are altogether retuonable and jnat, but 
the great majority of eoctalista in the United States are the Internation- 
alists, who aie marchists, and who would see society raced to the veiy 
foondations. There are many thousands of these men in the United 
States to-day who are preaching the most sanguinary doctrines. Shortly 
after the riota in Cincinnati Hen Moat spoke to an andience which 
filled to He utmost capacity, on a stormy night, one of our halls. He 
began his address by saying that some had connected those riots with his 
speeches, and, by way of defenae, be proceeded to say if the eocialisla and 
workingmen liad wisen in their might, they wonld not have TlBit«d the 
jails to bang a few marderers, but would have knocked at the palaces of 
the tich, and bis most bloodthirsty utterances were cheered to the echo 
by voice and hand and foot. That loi^ audience was a sympsthetfc 
audience, and Heir Most bae found such andiences in every luge city in 
the United States. He is simply the representative of thousands of Inter- 
nationalists, anarchists. And socialism ig growing in the United States 
much more rapidly than the whole population. 

3. Glance at onr wealth, which I deem one of the greatest perils now 
threatening ne. Oar wealth and ite increase are phenomenal. In 1&80 it 
amounted lo forty-three lHlli<m six hundred and forty-two million dollars. 
Great Britain is by far the richest nation in the Old World, bnt already does 
our wealth exce^ heis by two hundred and seventy-ux million dollars. 
Look at tbe meaning ol this marvetons wealth of ours. It is sufficient to 
buy the Bnetdan and Turkish Empiies, the kingdoms of Norway and Sweden, 
Denmark and Italy, together with all Anstralia, South Abrics, and Bouth 
America, lands, mines, cities and palaces, ships, flocks, herds, factories, 
moneys, jewels, tbrqnes, diadems and all, the entire poesesuons of one 
bnndred and sevwity-seven million people. And the most remaritable 
part of this comparison is fonnd in the fact that, while European we^th 
represents the accuuHilatiana of centuries, the greater portion of ours is the 
savii^ of twenty years— from 1860 to 1880. Daring that period the 
increase of our wealth, that is, what we saved over and above the expend- 
itures of the most extravagant i>eopIe and tbe best fed people on the face 
of the earth, was ten thousand million dcdlais — ntore than the entire 
wealth of the empire of Buada to be divided among e^hty-two million 
souls. Now, wealth ministers to luxury, and luxury ministers to vice. 
It renders nations effeminate ; it is cormptive. Avarice is growing among 
OS. We may well remember the words of Livy, who said, " Avarice and 
luxury have been the destruction of every great people." Odr wealth is 
ministering to the growth of Miunmon. Our civilisation hag become 
intensely inaterialiBtic. It is becoming more and more difficult for this 
people to grasp great spiritual truths. It becomes us to remember that 
teai^iing of the Lord Jesna that it is mach more difficult to reach the 
rich with the power of the Gospel than the poor. " How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into tbe kingdom of heaven." And our 
wetdth, my bretitnn. Is increasing much more rapidly than tbe whole 
popnlation. 

4. Another peril is that of intemperance and the liqnor power. Of 
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course, we can only touch these varioos ptnnte in paeung. In l640 there 
were used, in the United States, four gallone oi imbozicating liquon per 
caput. In 188S there were twed twelve gallons per eajmi. That ia, not- 
withstanding all the agitation by our moral reformers, notwithstanding all 
the widcstireod and persiatent effort, there are, to-day, three times as much 
intoxicating liquors used per captU as was used in 1640. Intemperanoe 
is increasing. The Commissioner ol Intern^ Bevenne, in liis report U« 
1883, tells us ttiat there were, at that time, in the Unitad States, 206,970 
dealers and manufactarers. And if their saloons, allowing twenty feet 
front to each, were raided side by side, they would make an unbroken 
line from the waters ot Lake Michigan at Chicago, to the Atlantic at New 
York, Here we have an immense ci^ital invested, according to one c4 
the highest authorities in the country, at least a thoosand million dol- 
lars. Here we have a thousand million dollars dedicated to what? The 
bribing of legislatures, the ccdrupting of the ballot the debauching <rf 
the voter, the blighting of the home, the destroying of our civilisation. 
And this mighty power is wonderfully organized throughout the coun- 
try, and boasts its power to control thousands of vot^ in every -con- 
.siderable city, and the Uquor power is increasing more rapidly than our 
population. 

Now, the city, my brethren, has become a menace to our crvitiEation, 
because in it all these and other evil forces are at the same time enhanced 
and foealixed. The city is the seat of the liquor power. It is the city 
where the saloon eKiBts and it iS'multiplied. - In 1880, according to the 
census of the United States, which did not find all of the saloons, by a 
long way, bnt which, for purposes of comparison between the city and 
the country, is sufficiently accurate, there were, east of the Mississippi, in 
the whole country, one saloon to every 438 of the population; in the 
city of Cleveland, one saloon to every 102 of the population; in ChicI^^, 
one to every 179 of the population ; in New York, on« to every 171 ; in 
Cincinnati, one to every 124. It is the dty where the saloons are con- 
centrated. It is the city which is tJie seat of the liquor power. 

And, in Uke manner, it is the dty where wealth is massed. It is the 
dty where we find a congestion of wefUth ; snperflnons riches on the one 
hand, and dire poverty on the other; the millionaire and the tramp, the 
one the complemwit of the other. 

Again, we find that socialism is confined almost wholly to the city. 
And we And, also, that the immigrant is strongly attracted thither. 
While, in the whole United States, a little less than one-third of the popu- 
lation is foreign by birth or parentage, in the city of Cincinnati 62 per 
cent are foreign by birtii or parentage ; in Cleveland, 63 per cent ; in Bos- 
ton, 63 per cfint; in New York, 88 per cent; in Chicago, 61 per cent. I 
say the city is becoming the most serious menace to our dvilisation, bo- 
caose these several elemtaits of peril are here not only enhanced, but 
localised. And in the light of snch facts, it is of tbe utmost significance 
that the city is growing far more rapidly than the whole population. In 
1790 one-thirtieth of our popniation was found in dties of 6,000 in- 
habitants or more. In 1880 neariy one-quarter of our popniation was 
found in the dties, While the whde population increased during those 
ninety years twelvefold, the urban popniation increased eighty- sixfold. 
At the beginning of the century there were only six dties in the United 
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Stales which had k popalation ol 8,000 or more ; in ISfiO tliere were 286 
dtiee having such k populotioD. Today nearly cme-quarter, or quite, of all 
our population ia found in cities of S,000 or more, and mots than one-eighth 
ot all our population is found in cities of .100,000 or more. Xhia extraor* 
dinary growth of urban population is a charsct«riatic of nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization. And the city will continue to grow more rapidly tbaa 
the popolatioo of tbe whole country, because the city, as Presideiit S^lye 
htm said, b a great labor-saving investioa, and the nineteenth century 
believes in labor-saving inventions. Hot only in the United States, Enfr- 
land, and Germany, where population is rapidly increasing, do we find 
the city growing more rapidly than the entire population, but also in 
France, where population is substantially stationary ; also in Ireland, where 
population is actually decreasing, we find tb« city is rt^dly growing. This 
is due to the fact that modem manutactoriea have been, and must necea- 
aarily be, concentrated in the city. Plant them in a plain, and a city 
springs up around them. And it is due to the further fact of rapid trans- 
portation afforded by our railways; and as long as we have railways and 
modem manufactories, the city will continue to grow more rapidly than 
tbe whole population. 

The time is rapidly comii^ when our citJes are to control tite whole 
nation ; and who then will control the citiea, if these tendencies to which 
we have referred continue to grow astltey are to-day growing? 

We see, then, that in the tnty is gathered the social dynamite. Our 
cities are the tainted spots of oar civilisation. Where, then, is tbe salt? 
These are the ulcers npon our body politic. Where is the healing salve 
of moral and Christian influence? 

Compare the city and the country. In 1860 there were, in the whole 
TTnited Btat«s, one evangelical church to every 516 of the population ; in 
Boston, one to 1,800; in New York, one to 2,400; in Bt. Louis, one to 
2,800. The dties are from one-third to one-fifth as well supplied as the 
whole country with theee conserving Influences. Divide New York City 
by a line running east and west along Fourteenth Street, and you find 
M1,000 souls south of that line, and for theee more than one-half a mil- 
lion people there are 111 Protestant chorches; that is, one to 6,000 eoals. 
That is to say, here are half a million people only one-tenth as well sup- 
plied with moral and Christian influences as the whole country at large 
averages. And there are warda in New York City, and in every targe 
city in the United Statee, where there is only one Protestant church to 
every ten to fifteen thousand souls. That ie to say, there are great city 
[Populations that are only one-twentieth or one-thirtieth part as well sup- 
plied with theee conservii^ influences as tbe whole Nation at large ; and 
these are the very quarters where the social dynamite is heaped the high- 
est. And yet population is sweeping into our great cities. Our own city 
of Cincinnati, to-day, has a larger population than the Territories of Arisona 
and Idaho and Montana, together with Washington Territory and the 
States of Colorado and Nevada combined. 

Such facts mahb significant a congress called in the interest of city 
evangeliEation. " The extreme peril, which will certwnly come eventiudly, 
and must probably be faced by multitudes who are now living, will arise 
when, the conditions having been fully prepared, some great industrial or 
other crisis precipitates an open strt^le between the destructive and tbe 
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conservative elements of mxaetj. As Giviliiation advances, and society 
becomes more highly organized, commeicial transactioiiB will he more 
complex aad immense. As a result, all bttuneBS relations and industries 
will be more sensitive. Commercial distress in any great business center 
will the more surely create wide-spread disaster. Under such condilionB 
isdiistrial paral3^iB is likely to occiir from time to time, more general and 
more prostrating than any heretofore known. When auch a commercial 
crisis has closed factories by the t«n thousaad, and wage-workers have 
been thrown out of employment by the million, when the public lands, 
which hitherto, at such times, have affiled relief, are all exhausted, 
when our urban population has been multiplied several fold, and our 
Cincinnatis have become Chicagos; our Chicagos New Yorks, and our 
New Yorks Londons ; when class antipathies are deepened ; when social- 
istic organisations, anneji and drilled, are found in every city, and the 
ignorant, vicious power of crowded populations has fully ibund itself; 
when the corruption of city governments has grown apace ; when crops 
[ail, or some gigantic comer doubles the price of bread ; with starvation 
in the home ; with idle workmen gathered, sullen and desperate, in the 
saloons; with unprotected wealth at hand; with the tremendous forces 
of chemistry within easy reach ; then, with Ike oppaiuni^, Uit mtan», the 
p. agm\&, the motive, the temptatUm to destroy, oti brought into etnl eoiyuno- 
tion, THEN will come the real test of our institutions; then will appear 
whether we are capable of self -government." ■ And the only preparation 
for that terrible hour is to be found in the evangelization of our cities ; 
and we must remember that, while these fearful forces are gathering 
might, we are discovering and inventing instruments which will enable 
them fearfully to express themselves. Since the French Bevolution have 
appeared illuminatii^ gas, petroleum, the revolver, the repeating rifle, the 
Galling gun, dynamite. My brethren, we are preparing, in our cities, 
conditions which render possible a reign of terror that would beggar the 
scenes of the French Bevolution. And the only possible salvation there- 
from is to be found in the evangelization ol oar cities; and the time in 
which to work that evangelization is all too short. 

In view of such facts, the gathering of the first Inter-denominational 
Congress, in the interest of city evangelization, is an event of extraor- 
dinary interest. Uy brethren, you are come together, not to discuss 
questions of temporary or local interest, but to seek the solution of 
mighty problems which concern the Kingdom of Christ, which concern 
the perpetuity of our free institutions, which concern the continued exist- 
ence of society itself. 

It is gratifying that so wide an interest has been expressed in this 
gathering. We have received from many eminent men letters expresBive 
of their interest and of their regret that they are unable to be present. I 
may, not inappropriately, read a very few such ; 

One from Rev. John H. Barrows, D. D., pastor of the Fitst Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago. He says: " Your plan is a grand one. The necessity 
is urgent. I will endeavor to lend my help." We greatly regret to say 
that circumstances have compelled him to writ«, later, that he is unable 
to be present, for he is to marry a wife, and hence can not come — a wile 
and a husband too. 

*"OarCoanti]>: ItaPoutl>leFDtnreandIlsFi«MatCrtBla,"pp, U&Ul. 
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I hold in my hand a letter from Bev. J. E. Rylance, D, D., Bn Epiecopal 
clergyman of New York, who saya: 

"I regret to say that I foresee I shall not be ahle to attend the Inter. 
denominational Coagreas, to meet in Cincinnati on the 7th prox. Fully 
and cordially eympathizing with your aima, and Impreeaed with the im- 
portance of the queetions you propose to consider, I should have beea 
glad to bear my part in the conference ; but my work in and about my 
parish forbids. I am, dear air, respectfully, J, H. Rylance." 

One from Dr. W. 8. Bainstbrd, redorof St. George's Episcopal Chnrch, 
of New York. He says: 

" I can not tell you how I regret being compelled to decline the in- 
vitation of your committee on program. I would rather attend tbe 
proposed Inter-denominational Congress than any gathering I have been 
invited to since I came to the United SUtes." 

He then goes on to say that the undertaking of a misrion, at just this 
time, by twelve Episcopal CharchM of New York City, will prevent him 
being here. 

"I can not say how sorry and disappointed I am. Please convey 
these regrets to the committee. Youta, very faithfully, 

" W. 8. Bainsfobd." 

A letter from President 8eelye, of Amherst College; 

"Yonreof the 20th is received. Your program is most appetizing. 
Most gladly would I participate in the feast proposed if I was not obliged 
to be wholly occupied just now in serving other tables. I am crowded 
with work all the while which I can not forego, and I dare not undertake 
that to which you call me, though I deeply regret my inability to do so. 
I mnst, therefore, though very reluctantly, ask you to excuse me. 

" Very truly yours, Julius H. Sbkltx." 

One from Dr. Howard Crosby, pastor of the Fourth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of New York City. He says: 

"I most heartily approve of the plan, and wish I could take part in 
its execution, but my many peremptory duties here forbid my leaving the 
city." 

He then explains that they have undertaken a work in the Presby- 
terian Churches similar to that which the Episcopalians have inaugurated; 
and they are engaged in It at this very hour. 

" I thank the committee for their kind wish that I should be present 
and act as moderator, and would gladly conform to their desire, if it wece 
possible. Hoping and praying that the Gongreas may be blest of God to 
achieve most beneficial results, I am youre, very truly, 

"Howard Ckosbt," 

In addition to these letters of appreciation and r^ret others have been 
received from Rev. Dr. Piersou, of Philadelphia ; from Rev. Dr. McArtbur, 
of New York; from Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago; Edward Everett Hale, 
of Boston; Freadent Angell, of Michigan University ; Judge Beckner, of . 
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Wincheater, Kentucky ; George W. C&ble, Ex-Fl^dent Hayes, Eev. Dr. 
Vincent, and many others. 

It is eigniflcant, iny friends, and most hopefal of the (uture, that bo 
many denominatione should unite in this first Congress in the interest of 
city eyangeiiaation, ~a atep, let us trust, in the direction of the co-oper- 
ation that is necessary in order to reaching vast populations efTectively, 
and a step in which we trust the Master himself rejoices. 

Brethren of the Congress, I welcome you in the name of the Congre- 
gational Union of Cincinnati, in answer to whose call you are assembled. 
1 welcome you in the name of the several denominations that have ex- 
pressed int^est in your coming, and who, together, long for the salting and 
the saving of the city. You come, not in the interest of any one organ- 
iMttion, or Church, or denomination, but in the interest of our common 
Christianity and "f oar Christian civilimtion. In their name we welcome 
you, and in the name of Him who wept over the city of Jerusalem. And we 
trust that by your coming we shall be stirred to a deeper longing for the 
coming of his kingdom, a larger love lor human kind, and a more intelli- 
gent and helpful sympathy with the neglected, the wretched, tlie downcast, 
the degraded and sinning multitudes for whom Christ died, Aijd we pray 
that the illuminating presence of the Divine Spirit, as a pillar of Are, may 
go before yon, leading you in your discussions into truth that will enable 
you to present to the public the &cts, the terrible perils which darkly 
threaten our future, and enable you to suggest the remedies which are so 
urgently demanded. 

Brethren of every name, and yet of one Name, that which ie above all 
others, yoo are thrice welcome to Cincinnati. 



RESPONSE. 

BY O. b.,OOOD&I^, 13. D., Oir SX. IiOXJIS. 

Mb. Chaibman akd FmRNce;— The fint time I ever looked a dndn- 
nati audience in the face. Pleasant sight. Hope to Bee it again. 

Now, I am surprised at the number of people here. I did n't think 
so many would come together of a cold Monday night as ore present. 
This is going to be an oak, this organization, but it starts, of necessity, as 
an acorn, but as an acorn several years old— good start; in the beginning, 
well planted in the opening welcome, able and eloquent and overwhelm- 
ing in the figures and in the impressions. Now, we want sach a Congress 
as this. When a new planet is needed they discover one and we have Its 
light. When some great new spiritual forces are required to do the world's 
work, they come np over the horiwn into the renith and do their work 
and we thank God. Now, this Congress was greatly needed. The time 
for its birth had come. I am glad of its appearance here in yonr midst, 
and that these stand around as godfathers. I am sorry these eminent men 
that had so much to do at home can 't come, but it leaves opportunity for 
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OS that have nothing to do to be Here, and while away with yon s few 
days pleasantly, profitably. 

I look with intense interest upon this meeting of sound men, of pray- 
ing men, of thoughtful men, conceruing a queetioa that touches every 
citizen, every father and mother, every Christian, every Church of God, 
We wont to know many things that we hope to learn here, by mutual in- 
terconise and consultation, how to evangelize great cities, how to mt^d 
socialism into tliat brotherhood whitdi is of Christ, how to meet the 
hquor question. Every body knows, but every body won't. That is the 
only trouble we have. And bo on around ail the circle. It is a circle of 
fiery flame that is hot with death, circling the nation, forcing to the center, 
flashing high and wide. "We want to know how to substitute for these 
meteoric showers, this light of evil, the steady, fixed, shining of the staia 
of truth, to bless society and illumine the way of the future, and lead ns 
oiit grandly right. 

Now, we have come to ask questions of each other, and to answer 
what we can. We have come to ask questions of God's Book, that knows 
all about it, that has dealt with this class from the beginning. They 
swarmed, milUons of them, around Galilee, tliey were in Jerusalem. 
Everywhere God's word came to make manifest these tacts. We have 
the Word still ; and there is more light and power in the Book for us, if 
we will get it out. We hope to. We come to ask questions of God in 
prayer ; of God, tn prayer. This is a question, more than most, that can be 
prayed through. It depends so much upon the state of the ChiisUan 
heart, so much upon the love and brotherhood and tenderness of the 
Christian Church, the spirit Christians are in, the work they carry forward, 
the way they do it, the love they put into it, the right hand they give, 
ail this has so much to do, and it is God that can give this, and God only. 

We want to question the Holy Spirit, that we may have his blessed 
and gracious influence that is leading ns out into all truth, showing ua 
the ways and the methods by winch we may conquer. We want to ask 
the fruil« of experience ; and there is something to be learned here, I am 
sore; for many a man has gone oat, at his own venture, upon this dark 
and troubled sea, with his bark that Christ gave,him, as our Lord, him- 
self, went out on Galilee, venturing forth upon these living, turbulent 
masses, and has come in with some spoil, makidg gain of some, and has 
something to say of methods. 

We want to ask help to answer all these questions, and go farther 
into, the heart of the gospel of redemption, and get nearer the heart of 
Christ that was pierced for just these evils. 

Now, our brother has drawn a dark picture, to-night. The picture is 
dark. It has been darkening, as well as lightening. The tares grow, 
and the wheat, together. The tares grow, and the wheat grows. We see 
the tares, and they are fearful in their extent, and we say, " How can we 
do it? How can we do it?" And I came near getting op out of my chair 
and stopping my brother, and saying, " It is enough I You have already 
stated more than we can do." But I remembered, then, Christ, with a few 
of his disciples, went out north-east of the Lake of Galilee, and there were 
5,000 people -, and the sun was going down, and they were hungry. " Now, 
send ye the people home." He said, "Give ye them to eat." "We give 
these 5,000 people to eat ! We do it ! Why, in the wallet there are only 
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five loaves and three fishes. Vbst are they ^ong bo many?" Now, oiir 
human abilit7, with reference to these, is jiiet in comparison. It is a vast 
work to do, and what have we to do it with 7 "Five loaves and a few 
small fishes." What is that? What power is that among so many? And 
it is appalling. And man has not the power. But, sir, Christ lives, and 
Christ multiplied the Ave loaves and the fishes and fed the 5,000, and there 
were twelve hasketa left. Christ lives. He came to meet these problems. 
He come to mix in just such conventions, and lead us out into the truths 
we need. Yon go at night and try to drive the owls home with a broom, 
and start the bats to their hiding places, and you never can do it. One 
bat will beat a thousand housewives, and one owl, think of getting him 
home in the darkness ! But, let the sun come up, with its beauteous rays, 
its dawning, its full light, imd, look ! every hat gone ! Not an owl in sight ! 
Gone ; the field clear. Let the Lord Jesus Christ shine out in the power 
he presents to save this world, and socialism, intemperance, infidelity, and 
Sahbath-breaking, these owls and bats that dwell in the darkness, they go, 
they go ; no longer any in right. 

Now, I believe, and you believe, and we believe with a mighty faith, 
that Jesus Christ is going to conquer; and save the world ; faith mightier 
than the stars. We will here, to-night, get ft new grip of faith, a new 
lease of power, a new vision of the King immortal, eternal, bnt not invisi- 
ble to those that love him. 

" Give ye them to eat." Now, when we go ont and give them to eat, 
we And our one loaf grows into five, and oor five multiplies into twenty, 
our twenty into hundreds. We find the mysterious presence and power 
of the Lord in onr work, these human seals made in the image of God ; 
and when we go in his spirit, we go not in vain. We go lo conquer. 
"Give ye them to eat." And so multitudes are fed; and so the light 
shines npon us, and the darkness flies away. 

Now, the apostles said, "Be ye enlai^d." Enlarged! Paul presses 
this at two or three points. We want more enlargement of vision here. 
Scientific truth is enlarging; enlarged in government. The science of 
government Is enlai^ng; enlarged in this world, because geography and 
history are fast enlarging. We want to he enlarged in our faith ; enlarged 
in our trust in God, to do this mighty work for the world he has made 
and redeemed. We want an enlarged view of our duties, and a clear con- 
ception that God will give us power to conquer, sorely and certainly, and 
as fast as it is sought ; and he will, he will ! He will, in Cincinnati, and 
in Chicago, and in New York ; he will everywhere. It is his mission. 
He lives for it. This is the era of salvation. He delighteth in mercy, 
and came to the world to save it, to conquer all these evils you have' 
spoken of, and greater ones, and he vril!. What we need is prayer, and faith, 
and confidence, and trust, and that kind of oi^nization for work which 
comes by prayer and faith and confidence, and we shall see great things. 

Now, I might state— it is time to stop, bnt I see this audience looks 
too well, and it will tempt me on, I am afraid. Yon see, the attention of 
the country, of the Christian Church everjwhere, is called to these facte. 
It is a great gain to know onr troubles, our wants. The attention of the 
Chnrch of Christ is everywhere called to the poor and the outcast and the 
wretched in the cities, and the work is well begun, and well begun is half 
done. This thing is do-able. It is at our door. It is for oar social and 
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temporal inteTeet, as well as onr IntereMa spiritnal uid eternal. Yoa am 
do it. It can be done, and Krengthen ttie Chnrch in doing it. 

Now, another interest, akin to this, and one which, indeed, faas opened 
ont npon the Church in the conntry in a very t>eautitnl and hopefnl way. 
Centuries and centaries ago Pharaoh's danghter looked down into a cradle 
and saw a child, and went for Uie child and saved it ont of the cradle of 
bulrushes, smiled npon it, and took it home and mothered it. She was a 
pagan, bnt it was a grand Christian work. It was the mother-love, under 
God's guidance, and God gave the child which was stirring it. Now, the 
smile that went over her face, the gladness that glowed in her soul, from 
saving the child on the banks of the river, is like that which cranes to 
every danghter that saves the child, that brings in the waifa, that motheni 
those that have no mother. How beautiful it ts ! And the work is 
begun, like the work among the wretched and the poor; and it^fa going im, 
and God will btese the daughters and strengthen the Church. 

When Peter's wife's mother, that lay sick of a fever, was cnred by 
onr Lord, she got right np and ministered to him'; did something back. 
And that is the way always. The danghtere that mother the children, the 
fathers that keep the mission schools, those that work in varions ways and 
places, they rise right up and minister back; and there is joy in the heart 
of such workers, clear to the heart's core. 

And now, I say, I do not know what could be greater, more for the 
strengthening and upbuilding of the Christian life, than to take hold of this 
very work, with all of its difficulties and vexations, and do it. What power 
it would give to the Church ! What comfort and strength it would yield to 
every Christian heart! 

I thank you for the welcome. I take my part ; and, in behalf of all 
that are here from abroad, give yon most cordial thanks. We promise not 
to eshaust our inkstands every time we read a paper, or to lose our breath, 
from length, every time we speak. We hope to do good; we are sure we 
shall get good. 

It is a delighttnl thing to come under your roofs and to dwell with yao 
in these days of peace and prayer and confidence. God bleas yoa all. 



THE MENACE OF THE MODERN CITY TO OUR 
CIVILIZATION. 

BY LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D., OF NEW YORK, 

I TRCST the members of the Congress will not regard it as in any wise 
a disrespect to this body that I have no paper to read. It has been so 
long my cnstom to speak in audiences without notes that I felt I should 
be trammeled, rather than aided, with a document before me ; and I shall 
speak, therefore, as is my wont, from preparation, but not from mann- 

It is perhaps proper for me to say of the topic that has been assigned 
me that it is not self-ass^ed. I should myself, perhaps, have chosen 
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another. Sai^uine and optimistic by natore, always hopeful of the 
future, always looking terword, never back— not enough back, I sometimes 
think— always expecting the golden age before, and not behind, having 
great faith in the power of the Anglo-Saxon race, and perhaps a little 
greater futh in the power of that particular form of the Anglo-Saxon race 
which inhabits this continent, and certainly a still greater and profounder 
faith in the power of the Gospel which is in our hands, and which we be- 
lieve is lor the redemption, not here and there of individuals gathered out 
of the wreck, but for the redemption of the nations and of the whole 
earth, and of the kingdoms of all the earth, that they may liecome the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Son, I always Uke to look, rather, toward 
the future than toward the past, toward reform than toward the evils that 
are to be reformed. And if this morning I paint a dark picture, it is not 
because I think there is no light in the picture, but because I iiave been 
^pointed to that task, and I am so good — what shall I aay? — an Episco- 
palian, that I always work well under bishop's orders. 

It is forty years since Be Tocqueville, the greatest prophet among all 
political economical writers, pointed to the city as the great menace and 
peril to American civilization; and yet, when De Tocqueville wrote his 
words of warning, declaring that the greatest danger to the American Re- 
public was from the character of our institutions, and the character of the 
population in our cities, there was no such threat in them as there is to- 
day. . The peril is greatly iucressed, and the apparent remedies have not 
kept pace with the peril. Still I think we should all be agreed to that 
argument or diacuaaion that the remedy which De Tocqueville pointed out 
is one which can not be applied, the existence of a great standing army 
under the control of the Nation for the government of local populations. 
The tendency of American civilization is gregarious. The first years of 
the American Commonwealth were years of a sparse and a scattered pop- 
ulation, and of a rural industry. With the cord and our spinning wheel 
we spun our own wool into yam, and not unfrequently the loom was the 
accompaniment of the spinning-wheel, and the industry was localized and 
domestic. The farmer bttened hie own pork ; our commerce was carried 
on largely by individual effort; wagons did the transportation of the coun- 
try on highways that were free to every one. The towns were small, the 
farms small and numerous. The invention of machinery and concentr»- 
tion of capital, the elaboration and organization of labor in every depart- 
ment and phase of life, has changed all that. Spinning is done for us by 
a thousand spindles under a single roof ; the weaving by a hundred looms ; 
the pigs are slaughtered at the rate of— I forget how many— a minute, in 
the great cattle yard in Chicago. The rural industries have given place 
to great compacted organized industries, and the great compacted organ- 
i«ed industries necessitate a great compacted organized population. Our 
people, therefore, are gathered in very compact quarters, in very compact 
cities. We wonder at the density of the population of Pekin, but we for- 
get there are wards in New York City in which the population is more 
dense than in any quarter in Pekin. We wonder at the density of the 
population of some Chinese districts, and we forget that there are wards 
in our great cities where there are actually more men, women, and chil- 
dren to the square foot of land than there ore of bodies in any cemetery 
in the country. 
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When De Tocqueville wrote hia woids of warning, BeveD-«]gbthB of the 
population lived in rtinl communities. To-day nearly, if not quite, one- 
fourth of the population live in cities of over eight thousand each. This 
is the first great fact that we have to face — a gatherit^ of our people into 
great cities, a gathering that is under compuleion, a gathering that ie in 
some sense a necewity of modem civilixatioa, a gathering that is the pro- 
duce of oiganiied Ubor and the introduction oi machinery. 

In the second place, these cities which are tbua the centers ol a dense 
population, are the centers of a foreign popnlation. We have great fAiXea 
in America, hnt we have no great American cities. There are German 
dtiea, Irish cities, Hungarian cities, Polish cities, every thing but Ameri- 
can cities. It was stated here last night that the foreign-bom popnlation 
of Chicago, and the children of foreignere, is ninety-one per cent, if it was 
reported to me right, of the population of that city. Dr. Connor reported 
to us seventy-seven per cent, accordii^ to the etatistics of IS64. I will 
take the smaller figure, because I desire to be clearly within bounda, 
although I believe the tagger figure-is according to the latest statistics. 
Bixty-two per cent of the population of Cleveland ie fontigners or the chil- 
dren of foreign parents. Something like fifty per cent of the population 
of your dty is foreign bom. Just how much are the children of foreign 
parents I do not know. New York City is the largest German city in the 
world, with possibly one exception, and absolutely the city in which all 
the various dialects of the German language can be heard to greater per- 
fection — or greater imperfection — which way yon please— than any other 
German city in the world. This is the second great fact we have to look at. 
Our cities are not only centers of dense popnlation, but of great foreign 
populations, and we have been doing every thing we can to stimulate our 
foreign growth. If we bad been content, as a nation, to grow as rapidly 
as nature would allow, we might have digested and assimilated onr 
foreign population as fast as they came here. We have not been so con- 
tent. We have stimulated the foreign growth by our legislation, by onr 
homestead laws, by onr tax laws, by organized cities of industry to some 
extent, by our misaionaries abroad seeking to bring immigration hither, 
some of them political and some of them religious, that is, it Mormonisra 
may be called religion. We have not only opened our doors to the worid — 
that perhaps was wise— but we have sent out our missionaries, not of the 
Cross, but of commerce, and of industry, and of wealth -gathering, that we 
might bring in the lame and the halt and the blind, from the highways and 
the hedges of the globe. It was a risky experiment. We have yet to 
meet the evil results of it. 

I do not think that any of yon here will imagine that I desire to take 
part with those who would close the gates and build the waits and shut 
every Chinaman out from our PaciQc coast, or the Pole and the Hunga- 
rian from the eastern one. But it is one thing to leave the doors open 
and allow Nature herself— that is God — to regulate the great migratory 
system ; it is another to use artificial methods to accumulate and acquire 
a population faster than we can educate and assimilate it. That is what 
we have been doing. We have yet to learn whether we have been doing 
wisely or unwisely in it. 

We have got more gold and silver out of our hills, more coal out <A 
our mountains, more grain out of our prt^ries, more railroads along onr 
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river streaiDH, but whether we have more pnrity, more education, more 
intelligence, more virtue, more manhood, that remains to be seen. 

In the ttiird place, our cities are the great herding places of foreign- 
era, for the most part uneducated for freedom and unfamiliar with the 
principles of a free government, or without — not absolutely without, then 
there would l>e no hope, hut increasingly without — the two great conserving 
institotione of modem Christian civiliiation, the Church and the home. 
We hdve churches in our cities, rich, beautiful, luxurious charches, but 
the great herding places of foreign people are churchless. The average 
d)urch provision for the country is one church to about every eight hun- 
dred. The average church provision for the rural populations is about one 
church to every five or six hundred. The average provirion of churches 
in our great cities is one to every 1,000, 2,500, 2,800; and there are wards 
in the city of New York where there is not a church, Roman Catholic, 
Jew, Christian, Orthodox, Heterodox, all massed together, where there is 
not ft church for every 5,000 of population. Not only that, not only have 
we great wards and districts that are almost absolutely churchless, but the 
church provision tor our foreign population has been steadily decreasing. 
It is less this year than it was in the last decade ; leas in the last decade 
than it was in the decade preceding. Let me read you some figures. 

In , 1830 there was, in New York City, a place of worship for each 
1,800 of the population; in 1840, the same, I give round numbers, not ex- 
act figures; in 1850, one to 2,000 of the population; in 1860, one to 2,344; 
in 1870, one to 2,004— there was an increase that decade; in 1880, one to 
2,468— on the whole a decrease; and that decrease is still more marked in 
Chicago. In 1840, one chureh to every 747; in 1860, one chureh to every 
1,000; in 1860, one church to every 1,300; in 1870, one church to every 
1,600; in 1880, one church to every 2,000; in 1885, one chureh to every 
2,354. 

Our Churehea are steadily decreasing in their capacity to reach and 
lay bold upon the great masses in the herded wards, in the crowded 
wards of our great cities. 

And still more conservative things even than the Chureh, and more 
fundamental, antedating it, preceding it in time, preceding it in import- 
ance, is the home ; and the great, sad. tragic fact of our great cities is that 
they are, to a large extent, filled with a homeless population. In the city . 
of New York it is estimated that there are about two hundred thoosand 
famihes. Alxiut thirteen thousand of those femilies live in homes of their 
own. The other one hundred and eighty-seven thousand live in tenement 
houses, fiats, hoarding houses and hot«la. If there is any thing more pitiful 
than the sight of the children of the poor in the streets of one of the 
lower wards of New York, finding their only play-ground on the hard side- 
walk, it is the pictnre of the children of the rich, in one of the parks of 
the city of New York, with the averse nurse looking after them, cribbed, 
cabined and confined, and forbidden all natural life and natural motion. 
A home without a yard, a home without a play-ground, a home without 
any opportunity for free development of the natural activity of childhood, 
except that which is to he found npon the pnblic street, or in the public 
park, a home in a tenement house, a home in squalor and wretohedness, a 
home in dirt and SIth, a home in which the whole surrounding dr^^ dovm 
with the irresisUble attraction of gravitation, which no thrift, no cleanli- 
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iiesB and no eornefltnees of purpose is powerful enough to counteract. 
Ouly, at the very outride, one-tenth ot the lamiUee In the city o! New 
York have in any wise what can be called horaee ot their own, in the trae, 
briglit, large, Christian sense of the term, I do not know what the propor- 
tion here is, nor in Chicago. Probably it is worse in onr own narrow 
island of New York; but then, you had asked me to tell you the worst, 
this morning. 

Do you know what a tenement house is T Wd you ever really ^isit 
one? Do you know how the ninety-cents-a-day men live? Did you ever 
go into one of their dwelling places and see? Let me read you a picture: 

"There are two great evils," says Bishop Henry C. Potter, "rotting 
the very fiber o( New York life. One is drink, to whiqh the poor are 
driven by the dismal, dirty, and foul condition of their homes. The other 
evil is the social evil, and the enforced herding together in tenement 
houses of men, women, and children, like animals." One or two illus- 
trations from a paper by Cliarlea F. Wingate. He says a (ew specific 
instances will better illustrate this than any general statement could do. 
"A Sister of Charity, passing through a hallway in a Leight Street tene- 
ment, came to a half-door leading into a bedroom, the upper half of which 
was open. A woman sat within, stripped to the waist combing her hair 
regardless of observation. Another Sister told of an English woman, 
above the ordinary grade, who slept in the same bed with her two sons; 
aged thirteen and fourteen, and seemed to take it as a matter of course. 
A newsboy who came to the Duane Street Lodging House, when asked 
why he did not stay at home, told Mr. O'Connor, the superintendent, that 
there was no room, as there were seven sleeping in the bed already "— 
and I should think not much room, "In a Cherry Gtreet rear tenement, a 
woman of decent appearance showed me an inside bedroom where her two 
grown up sons occupied one bed and she another. In a Leight Street base- 
ment, occupied as a store, a woman and her husband with four children, 
including a girl of twenty, slept in the rear of the store on two beds and a 
lounge. ^In a one-story shanty, situated on a vacant lot in the suburbs of 
the city, an English tailor and his wife keep a candy store and live by 
mending clothing. Cats, birds, goats, and three huge di^ form a part of 
the household. To avoid the d<^ tax, these animals are never let out of 
doors. In addition to this menagerie, a woman and four children were 
taken as boarders for several weeks, and in that time one child died,"-— 
happy child; it died! 

A gregarious and dense population, laigely foreign, no Church, home- 
less! Is there any thing more? Consider a moment the sanitary condj- 
tious in these great cities, with all our skill and all our art, imperfect in 
the four great conditions of life— air, water, li^t, and drainage ; multitudes 
living where scarcely ever a ray of sunli^t enters their room. Pure 
water more difficult to get, I was going to say, than pure wine — if you 
know any thing more difficult than that I will substitute it, the wise man, 
to-day, hesitating, at least, to drink the Cochituate of Boston, or the 
Croton of New York, unless first it has been purified and put into tlie 
form of coffee or of tea. Air, sunlight, and pure water wanting, and filth 
abounding. The city of Chicago pours its filth into the lake, and then 
runs its pipe out a little further, a eouple of miles or so, to drink the 
water which has been poisoned, and hopes to escape the poison. I hope 
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they do. In New York we pour our filth into the tidal waters that Bweep 
it back and forth, back and forth to either side of oW great city, and make 
it, I think, the most malarial spot on the continent. We have yet to learn 
how, in these great cities to attend to the commooeBt and simplest condi-- 
tiona of life. These are tlie generic unsanitary conditions; wliile. If yon 
go to the tower wards, where filth rots and festers on the streets, and in 
the alley ways, the worst breeding places of cholera, typhoid fever, and 
' other diseasieB, which sends its seeds on the wings of the wind to all pa^s 
of the city and to all parts of the country, you add to the blackness of the 
picture. It is not necessary to go into statistics and compare the death 
rate of our great cities with the death rate of tbe'rural population. It 
might be done. It is enough to point generically and tmuully to the un- 
sanitary condition of onr great cities. 

Carlisle has somewhere said that " enfcaced idleness is the English- 
man's hell." There are to-day, according to the best reports in the news- 
papers, somethii^ between 350,000 and 500,000 willing workers in America 
who are living in that hell, men and women who are willing to work and 
want to work, but who can not get the work to do. Some ol them ore 
ignorant, some of them are unthrifty, moat of them are unskilled, but, 
nevertheless, it remains there are 350,000 willing hands that can not find a 
job they can take hold of. I beUeve the populatioa of Cincinnati is about 
350,000. Imagine for one moment what the condition of things would be 
if Cincinnati were struck with a paralysis ; if every steamboat wheel on 
the Ohio River were stopped, if every car stood still on its track ; ' if 
every shop man, shop girl, were idle behind the counter, if no purchaser 
came in to buy a bit of goods, if no machinery ran its busy ronnd, and 
played its busy music, if no tap of any shoemaker were heard upon his 
lap-stone, if no buzc of any spinning wheel, if no clank of any loom were 
to be heard, imagine for a moment a paralysis resting upon this great 
city of Cincinnati and it standing atisolutely idle, as though the fairy of 
our childhood that put the prince to sleep, with all his retinue, had cast 
a spell of slumber on this city, and yon have a faint picture, a faint pic- 
ture only, of the truth that faces us to-day. 350,000 willing workers, 
at the smallest estimate, struck with paralysis, unable to find remunerative 
toil ! And out of tliese workers is recruited a great army of dependent 
people, paupers, criminals. One in every 120 of onr nation's population, 
statisticians tell ns to-day, is dependent upon the industry of the rest. 
That is a large number, four or five hundred thonaand of onr population 
are dependent upon the industry of the other people. Pauperism is be- 
coming an actual problem in onr American life. It lias not been until 
recently. Our weilth has been so great, our opportunities bo large, possi- 
bly our national policy so wise— I will not say as to that, but however that 
may be, up to within a comparatively short time, any able-bodied man, or 
any able-bodied woman, in America, needed to ask pity of no one ; he could 
take care of himself ; even she could take care of herself. It is trae no 
longer. The great burden of pauperism that has crushed out China and 
crushed out India, and Is crushing the life out of Germany and of Prus- 
sia—in Germany where halt of the people have only $150 a year to feed 
a family on-~-and Grejit Britain ; the pauperism that has beaten out the life 
of Ireland, and beats out the life of many Englishmen in England, is be- 
ginning to press hard and heavily upon America. 
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And ont of this two winged army, the unemployed and the paapen, 
there grows another army, the army of vice and of crime. The moment 
a man utters the aphoriam, "The world owes me a living," he has taken 
the first Btep towards crime. The moment he concludes that other people 
ought to take care of him, and he will depend upon their charity, be has taken 
the next step towards crime ; for the step from the conclusion, " The rich 
man owes me a living," totbecoDcluaon "I will take it from him if he do n't 
give it to me," is a very short one, one easily taken. And the burglars, and 
the thieves, and the pickpockets, and tiic sneak thievee, and all this great 
army, are recruited from the pauper and the unemployed and the idle class — 
except the thieves that steal banks and insurance companies and railroads. 
I had the figures here, I thought,— I see I have mislaid them,— showing 
the number of arrests in your own city, according to a paper contributed 
to the ChruHan IMion by I>r. French. It is enough to say that those 
arrests indicate, in round figures, 12,000 arrests in the year, out of a pop- 
ulation of 350,000. Yon may make your own estimate as to the propor- 
tion of the criminal class in the city of Cincinnati. And I do not imagine 
il is greater in Cincinnati tlian in Chicago or New York or any other of 
our great cities. 

Bad air and bad physical conditiona of every kind are the first great 
promoters of the liquor ebopa. Borne one has very wisely said, "It ia a 
question whether pauperism prodnces drink, or drink produces pauper- 
ism." They act and re-act on one another. And oar great cities are the 
gathering places of the liquor shops. I do not wonder myself at the ex- 
istence of the saloon. 1 do not wonder myself that when the working- 
man, who has slept in a dark, foul, vitiat«d air, awakes in the morning 
with a dull and leaden head, and with blood that refuses to course through 
his veins, and with all his activities lulled and deadened by the unhealthy 
atmosphere in which he has slept, and he knows that a glass of whisky 
will start the machinery going for that day, as it wilt, 1 do not wonder that 
be goes and gets it. I do not wonder that the working-man, who comes 
home at night — no not home! who goes to his tenement house at night, 
with the brawling diildren, with the filthy air, with the ill-eoolced victuals, 
with perhaps a thriftless, and careless, and ignorant wife, with no comfort 
and no home, and no fireside such as you and I have to sit down in, I do 
not wonder that he goes to his club. And the saloon is his club. I am 
not defending him; I am not defending the saloon, I am only trying to 
get before you the fact, which I think all students of that problem more 
or less clearly recognize, that the great feeder of tlje saloon is the unhealthy,. 
immoral, and phymcal conditions surrounding the poor and the working 
classes. However that may be, there is the saloon. In one ward of Kew 
York City, aad a pretty well-behaved, decent ward it is, there is one 
Church to every 3,000 of the population, Roman Catholic, Jew, Christian, 
pagan, all combined, one tomple of any sort to every 3,000 of the popu- 
lation, and one saloon to every 200 of the population; and that is a tem- 
perate ward. I am told you have one saloon here to every hundred of 
the population ; and from my ride down Vine Street last Sunday morning 
I should think it was true. 

Our cities are gathering places of people, foreign people, who don't 
understand, and have not been educated for liberty. They are great gath- 
ering places where we need the steadying and conserving influence of the 
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Church and of the home; they are gathering places where the tide of 
crime naturally tends, as by the law of gravitation ; and they are the gath- 
ering places of adloons and liquor shops, that stimalale Bvery thing that is 
base and that degrade every thing tliat is noble. 

And now will you excuse me if I add another thought? Yes, I know 
you would not eitcuse me if I did 'not tell you just exactly what I think. 
The dangerous classes are not of the poor classes, they are not «f the rich 
classes. Some of the greatest dangers to our modem civilization come 
from some representatives of the wealthiest and the cultured classes. I 
recognize the veritable truth in the term, "Merchant prince." I recog- 
nize the trath that there are no nobler men on Grod's earth than some of 
those who are stewards of large properties, and use them as stewards and 
as men that fire to account to God therefor. But it is also true, in New 
York City— I do n't know how it may be in Cincinnati— that there is a cor- 
ruption undermining our legislative body— no, it does not any longer; it 
has taken that long ^o (laughter) — our board of aldermen, which cor- 
rupts and destroys our city government for the sake of wealth ; that there 
is a power of avarice and of money getting that corrupts the very sources 
of our political life, that buys judges, that bnys legislatures, that buys all polit- 
ical powers, in order that it may use the State for greater self-accumu- 
lation. And so our cities come to be, not primarily, not chiefly through 
the existence of the pauper class, but through the existence of unprinci- 
pled money-getting men of that class, they come to be the centers of 
political corruption. Appertain; Boston dominated by a political ring. 
New York City, with its Tweed ring. Chicago with its ring, and Cincin- 
nati not, if the newspapers are to be trusted, immaculate. 

One word more on those features of this peril, and I shall have finished 
that. There is a steady tendency on the part of the wealthy and the cul- 
tured to escape from the dty. They are drawing off from it into the sub- 
urbs. Every city is more and more coming to be two cities. Fifth Avenue 
and the Five Points in New York, or Central Avenue and the Back Bay in 
Boston, " Over the Rhine " and Walnut Hills in Cincinnati, are as far apart 
from each other as the North Pole from the South Pole. We put all our 
yeast in one pan and all our dough in the other, and expect the dot^h to 
rise oC itself. 

And now, although I stiall in some sense, anticipate what ia to be 
said by others, I trust I may be pardoned if I say a few words briefly 
respecting the direction in which we are to look and work for reforA 
and for relief. 

And, in the first place, such a gathering as this is itself a hopeful in- 
dication. The fact that, on such a day as this, throngh'such weather as 
this, under such circumstances as these, there is such a congregation as 
this gathered in this house is itself a hopeful indication. It means, fel- 
low-citizens, that we are no longer asleep ; at least not sound asleep. It 
indicates that we are, at last, beginning to wake up and to know that there 
is peril, and that there is a duty. It indicates that we are beginning tQ 
realize more and more that we have something else to do in these great 
cities of ours than to make money, and gather money, and hoard money 
to be used by and by, either now for ourselves, or by and by for benefi- 
cence, may be to do good, and may be to do harm. It indicates that we 
are beginning to recognize the fact that we are our brother's keeper, and 
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that evei7 man owes a daty to his fellow-men, and that we are begmnii^c 
to find out what ■tur duty iB, and to do it if we can. I congratulate you, 
and I go bock to my work with better heart, because of this gathering, 
and because of the witness it beara to the eamestneH of purpose and to 
the reality of purpose that is in the hearts of men upon this subject. But 
it ie very evident, if I have at all sketched aright the evib that menace 
the civilization of the modem city, it is evident that no one reform is a 
specific, and no one remedy will avail. 

In the first place we need, as cititens, to pay a larger and closer at- 
tention to our city government. lieber, I think it ia, who says, that the 
problem of city government Is the most difficult and perplexing problem 
of modem tjmes. It has pOEsled Paris, it has puzzled London, it ia per- 
plexing and puzzling us, and no man has yet found the solution of it, and 
we shall not find the solution of it by leaving it in the hands of guch city 
fathers as we do leave it in the bonds of in the dty of New York ; we shall 
not find the solution ot it by moving out of the city to escape our taxes, 
and leaving the people that are in the city to go their own way, as they 
do in Boston; we shall not find the way, unless, with mind and heart and 
self-denial and hand, we take hold of the problem. And I do not, for one, 
believe that we shall find the remedy by taking the power of government 
out of the city and putting it into the legislature. We did try that in New 
York City, and the result of it has been to take the corruption out of the 
city and put It into the lepslature. I believe the city government should 
rest upon the people who live in the city, not upon the people who live 
in the country. Bad city government endangers only indirectly and re- 
motely your rural populations. It therefore is not S^ to intrust govern- 
ment in the city to rural. population as represented by the legislature. 

The direction in which we are to look for good city government is in 
concentrated responsibility, the mayor having huge powers, and, therefore, 
lai^ responsibilities, and in the duty recognized by every citjzen, to do 
his share to put the city government on a right basts and hold it in the 
right track. 

In the second place, we need a new political economy. I believe that 
De Tocqueville was right, who said, " There is needed a new scieflce of gov- 
ernment for the new world." I am glad that Prof. Ely is to be here this 
afternoon, who has made such ample study of the subject, and who will 
apeak upon it. I only wish beforehand to indorse his paper before he has 
signed his name to the not«, for I am sure it will be worthy of every man's 
indorsement. The old notion that government is simply a piece of ma- 
chinery, simply a police force, simply an army guarded to keep order, 
must give place to the recognition of the fact that the community is a 
body politic; that it has great interests and great duties; that there are 
many things which it must do as a body politic; that no man has a right 
to live in filth and in corruption in a ward in one city, brooding the 
typhoid fever that may enter yonr home and my home, and may carry 
our children off; that it is our duty by the command of God Idd upon us, 
to see that the city government requires a decent r^iard for those condi- 
tions that are necessary for the moral and intellectual and phyrical well- 
being ot the whole community. 

There is a large field, too, for social, industrial, and moral reform. I 
do not know why it is we can not tect^ize the fact that one reason why 
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people drink is beainee they are thirsty, And give them somethiBg else to 
drink tlmn liquor. In Edinburgh coffee houees have been so great a suc- 
ceee tliat some of the liquor-keepers themaelveB have started t«mperance 
coffee houses, because they pay better than whisky. A man may start in 
New York City at the City Hall park and walk to Union Square, a dis- 
tance oi two miles, on a hot Summer's day, and the only place where he 
can get a drink of water is a bar. It is a shame in this nineteenth cen- 
tury that tliat should be true in any Christian city. I have a bit of legis- 
lation to suggest to you, throwing it oat simply by way of hint, that when 
you get your license system establiahed in Ohio — you are a long time get- 
ting it, it seems to me— that you provide that every licensed Lquor shop 
shall establish in front of the door a fountain of cold water. [laughter.] 
At least let the man have his choice. 

And finally, I think we need to chai^ oar conception, in some meas- 
ure, as to the fanctions of the Christian Chnrch, the work of the Chris- 
tian Church, and the methods of the Christian Church. Ferhapn it will 
' be excused in the editor ot the Chritiian Union, if Christian union is a 
little bit of a hobby with him. There is a great deal of selfishness in our 
denominationaliem, subtle selfishness; if you please, consecrated selfish- 
ness; if you like the phrase, pious selSshness', bat selfishness all the 
same. It is about time we stopped patting before ns, as the prime end of 
our work, the establishment of self-supporting Chorches, and put in the 
place of it the establishment of self-supporting Christians. There are wards 
in all our cities where a self-supporting Church can not be maintained, 
and if we Congregationalista are going to work simply for Congregational- 
ism, and you Episcopalians simply for Episcopacy, and you PresbyterianB 
simply for Pre8byterianism,weshallleavethese barren wastes as barren and 
as waste as we have found them. And the time has come, it long since 
came, when it is the duty of every Christian man, and of every Christian 
Church to bear some share in an absolutely unselfish missionary for our 
great cities. I thank God to-day for what the Episcopalians are doing in 
the city of New York. My son told me that the other night he was walk- 
ing down Broadway, about half-past five o'clock, on his way from the office, 
and he found the rector of one of the great Episcopal Churches of New 
York City— I will give yon his name ; I am glad, on the whole, that he is 
not here to-day, for I think perhaps he is in better busineBs than to be 
here even. Dr. Kainsford— standing on the comer of Broadway and Fifth 
Streets, and with his own hand distributing posters, inviting people to 
come to the services at the nussion. We want that spirit in oar Churches, 
and that spirit in our ministers, and that spirit in our work. Yon will 
not understand me as intimating there is none. You wilt not understand 
me as undertaking here to criticise my brethren, many of whom have 
done more work with their littie finger in the mission than I have done 
with my whole hand combined. God forbid. But I am here to say, as 
one bearing testimony, which I am sure you will bear as well, that there 
is in all an unselfish and an absolute consecrated missionary work in our 
great cities. In the time of Simon De Monfort, the Franciscan Friars 
came preaching in the cities of England. They were pest-holes; every 
one of them was a pest-hole. The friars sang and preached in the streets; 
they conducted what I may call Moody services, if you will excuse anach- 
ronism ; they scattered the seeds of the Gospel ; they scattered the seeds oi 
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' light, anch as tbey poeaeraed in that tjin«, in all those cities and those 
suburbfl. There were no Franciscan Friars doing such work in France. 
The ceatariea went by, and in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ' 
every city in England was a center of liberalism, and of thought, and of 
liberty, standing upon Puritan faith and upon the Bible, and saving 
En^iuid in the honr of her peril and her danger ; and every city in France 
was the center of revolutionary flame that deluged the empire in one vast 
sheet. Whether our cities are centers of light, and of liberty, and of civ- 
ilisation, or centers of revolutionary fire and flame, depends upon whether 
oar Christian Churches have the spirit of those old Franciscan Friars or 
DO. [Great ^planse.} 



ADDRESS OF REV. GEORGE A. THAYER, 

OF CISCIMNATI. 



Mb. Uodebaior and Mkubbbs or thx Conobess,— I am sorry that my 
small artillery is not brought up simply to dose the contest, instead of 
carrying on the heavier fighting, which I had hoped was to be reserved 
for the dislingnished gentleman from abroad. 

The problem which our Brother Abbott has stated has its dark colors, 
which I do not feel it incumbent upon me just here and now to deepen 
or intensify. It may be that we need to be more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the deepest fads of the case than we are. It may be that 
we are too torpid in the midst of a mighty peril, Inlted to sleep, as we may 
imagine a great many people were yesterday in the face of that Gerce north- 
west blast which swept down so suddenly and keenly upon many unpro- 
tected people upon the plains. When men are nearest to freezing (o 
death they are apt to feel most content. However it may be, the office 
that I have set before myself in the twenty minutes that were assigned 
to me is to help you by helping myself to look at the facts as they may 
be presented upon their somewhat favorable side, as well as to glance at 
the imsatisfsctory and nnpromising aspect of things. There is always dim- 
ger, in dealing with the enemy, that yon overestimate his forces. It was 
the accusation, pretty well grounded, I think, against that most admira- 
ble general of the Union Army who has jnst died, McClellui, that he 
not merely, like a good genial, saw his enemy's strength at its utmost, 
bnt lie saw a strength which did not exist. He was not merely put upon 
his guard to do his best, bnt he was often cowed and made timid, when a 
blow struck would have brought victory. We, in our cities, are not dealing 
simply with hosts of evil, an irresistible army ; we are working for one great 
canse of humanising the world, in connection with the very allies whom 
we, as ministers of Churches, are not always too f mnk to recognise. There 
is goodly authority for the belief that he who casts out devils is for us, on 
our part, whether or no he trains in our imniediBt« discipleship. There 
are a great many modem forces at work, co-operative witti the Christian 
Church, to bring about that better era for which we always hope and p'nty. 
It would he moot lamentable, indeed, if it wue not bo, if it were not the 
case, ladies and gentlemen, that these nineteen centotles of Christian 
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bith and endeavor had bo penetrated the instdtutiona of modem society 
as to make them aaconsciously, unwillingly, il yon pleaae, co-operaiivg with 
the Christian Church. It would indicate that Christianity wae hardly tlie 
power for converting and redeeming the world which we had been taught 
to believe it was. So, here in our cities, there are forces that work with 
us, which we want to reoogoiw, even if they are not of our relationstiip. 
And let me illustrate how one, actuated by strong denominational Inas, 
may spurn or improperly deprecate an ally which is One rather to be wooed. 
The Roman Catholic Church, coaceraing which I wish to spe&k nothing 
but kindliness, has the most bitter hostility to the public school system. 
It has a reason for its bitterneBS, It can conceive of- no education as useial 
to man which does not keep the man altogether within the folds of its true 
fiuth. It therefore eaya that common education, which only attempts to 
mold the manners and the rudimentary morals of children, is a. Godless ed- 
ucation. I think we, as Protestants, can not, in the slightest degree, asdent 
to the powtion of the Catholic Church. I think I may very holdly say that 
any Protestant who does not recognize that the modem system of popular 
education is on the side of his religion, is a reactionary Protestant; is im- 
bued with the spirit of that Church from which Protestantism emerged. 

Now we may look at some of the forces which are working, of a differ- 
ent sort, and with our strong denominational bias and our strong Christian 
prejudices, fail to recognize tiiat these inetrumentalitiea do a work, after a 
fashion, that is wholesome. If 1 were not trespassing opon a topic which 
is going to come up two or three days hence, and on which I do not sup- 
pose I shall have any voice, I might allude to that somewhat delicate mi^ 
ter for discussion, the admissibility into Christian homes of ttie Smiday 
newspaper. I have just been in the midst of some readings of ministerial 
discussion upon that subject, and I confess it was a little depresfflng to me 
to see how utterly the weight of ministerial sentiment is on the side hcn- 
Ule to Sunday newspapers. I am not going into that discussion, but I say 
that that element of hostility was undoubtedly unwise. Take now one of 
the enemies of the Christian Church which has its strongest hold in the 
city, this enemy that we call skepticism. Skepticism may mean one thing 
that is very bad, against which we can do nothing but set our faces as flint. 
It may mean another thing with which we want to deal wisely, frankly, 
leaaonably ; there is skepticism which is the result of the revolt of nien 
against the moral law; a skepticism which proceeds from wickedness, a 
skepticism which hates ail good, on the principle that the rogue hates the 
baiter. It is no don'bt very wide-spread, very deep-aeated in the world. 
It is as old as sia, as old as evil. There is a skepticism which proceeds 
from a knowledge which may not be precisely held by you and me, which 
is honest, the product of honest donbt, a doubt meeting with difficulties 
which you and I have not contemplated. Such a sSepticism, for illustra- 
tion, as you may find among a considerable number at Germans. Some of 
tixem are men of learning and culture, of character and public spirit. 

How are we to deal with that sort of skepticism which finds its strong- 
est hold where men congregate K^ther? Certainly in a different' way 
from that which we should apply to ^epticiem that is of badness. So I 
might go on step by step illustrating the posuble &Ise methods of Christiaii 
evangelization and the opposite more just, wise, and rational methods. 

Then Rgaia, we need to remember that as the modern Church goes an 
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with ite tremendous traditioiu of the past, as the Church of to-day ie the 
product of niDsteea ceatuiies, it has sent out, into colonies, very many of 
its old allies upon whom it depended for much of its strength. For illus- 
tration, reading a day pr two ago a biography of Dr. Chalmers, that mighty 
Scotchman, I discovered how his great St. John's Church in Glasgow illus- 
trated what a man of genius could perform in various departments besides 
that of merely preaching the Gospel from the pulpit. 

One of his first steps was to make the charities of Glasgow more 
radoual. The charities of Scotltmd were, X believe, at that time, distributed 
by the Churches, and distributed carelessly, unwisely, in the spirit of the 
old Catholic Church, which recognised as worthy poverty every application 
for lud. Dr. Chalmeiv reduced the expenditures within his parish, as they 
were permitted to be exercised through him by the city authorities, some 
eighty or ninety per cent. He did it, not to the detriment of any body's 
bddy or soul, but to the elevation of the classes whom he sought to tr^. 
That was one of the functions of the Christian Church then, which it has 
not altogether foregone, but which it is turning over to other co-laborers in 
the great field of humanity. So, in that very place of Glasgow, Dr. Chal- 
mers taught seven hundred children, imparted the first rudiments of com- 
mon school education to them. We have no such function. Other people 
can do it better than we. We have the State on our side, we have the great 
mass of indifferentism to religion, if you please, on our side. The great 
masses of Germans, who are outside of the Church, as well as those who 
are in it, are thoroughly and heartily in love with the public school sys- 
tem. These are colonies that have gone out from the Church. They still 
work with us, although they are not, strictly speaking, of us. 

Now, turning to the negative sides of the case. As to the hostile 
forces to religion and morals in the city, there can be no sort of doubt that 
the sggregstion of people in great cities is, at the beginning of things, un< 
favorable to belief. The desire for novelty is more alert in the city than 
it is in scattered country places. You will remember that that word which 
now is synonymous with hostility to Christianity, "Paganism," simply 
meant, in primitive times, the faith of the country folks. The Pagans were 
the dwellers in the country towns. They were not, however, irreligious. 
They were simply people who clung tenaciously to the old forms, to the 
faiths of their fathers and grandfathers. That venerable structure, the 
Boman polytheism, had its tender and holy aspect to these people, and 
they, not unnaturally, nor improperly, for their light, clung to it until they 
were sure of something better to take its place. When the city life began 
to be created, then Christianity had its mightiest rallying points, its great 
cent«rs of power. 

Now in our modem times, the desire of novelty is still felt in the 
dties. The old traditions of morals and faith are not retained as tena- 
ciously in our great crowded centers as they are in the rural districts, and 
we have to recognise that fact, and deal with it. The friction of mind with 
mind makes men susceptible to influences which are bad, as well as to 
those which are good. 

Again, here in our great cities the multitudinous resources of the hu- 
man mind, its various means of amusements, recreation, and thought, dimin- 
ish the power of moral and religious principles over the hearts and brains 
of great masses of well to do and intelligent people. There was an advan- 
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t^e which the Charch in the old-good times had, that it was the sole re- 
source of people. But eee what manifold reBonrcee to diTert men's minda 
from the thou^t of the everlaating life the people have toktay: the the- 
ater, the various concert hails, the newapaper, art, literature in its mani- 
fold and higher forms. These all absorb men's attention, and the pulpit 
and Sunday preaching and week-day religions services have to compete on 
very unequal terms with all of these forces. And moreover, this mnltitude 
of diverse interests makes the mass of well to do and intelligent people less 
ready to engage in any common canse for the regeneratioQ of the city or of 
the world. 

Besides their congenial occupations at home, varioos Inxunes debili- 
tate the courage of the mass of our intelligent- people iot any great human- 
izing moral and religious work. We find that that is the secret of the 
impossibility of getting our people to work actively for civil reform. It is 
not that in Cincinnati, or in New York, or in Boston, or in Philadelphia, 
there are more bad men than there are good. Far otherwise. It is simply 
that the good men are too sensuous, too selfish, too indolent, too absorbed 
in their own satisfactions, too timid lest they may run the risk of having 
some blow struck at their property or other precious interests, to unite as 
heartily as the necessities of the case demand. They see nothing st stake 
BO important as the little, narrow life of theirs. 

We know how, too, the congregation of the bad in any gi«at com- 
munities gives them courage. You remember that in the Roman times 
it was once suggested that the slaves might he properly designated by some 
badge. A wise man remarked that that would be to add to the perils of 
the situation, that they would then realiie their numbers, and it would be 
impossible to keep them in subjection. There may be no badge which 
designates the bad men of a great city, but there is a secret understanding. 
There are manifold ways of brining them in sympathy with one another, 
which gives them that courage which they do not possess when they are 
scattered throughout the land. 

Then, what have we to bring to bear npon these weak and wicked 
classes as they are combined? We have, for the most part, simply the 
Chureh, with its instrumentalities of preaching and of ptayer-meetings. 
Admirable and indispensable as these forees are for exereising a power to 
redeem the wanderii^, they are not sutBcient for the work of conqnering the 
badness of a great city. They are potent instrumentalities, but they are 
only a few among many. Yon may take the best organized Sunday-school 
. system in the world, and it is far too weak for doing the buBiness which 
it oaght to do for coping with the enemy as it has to meet him in a great 
city. Our voluntary system— and we are all, I suppose, or the larger por- 
tion of us, under that system-— sends to the various Churehes in the cities 
the men whom the congregations are able to pay, whom, for one reason or 
other, good or bad, they prefer among all the ministers we can give to 
them. If some mighty hierarehy were to look down over the cities of the 
world, in the interest of Christianizing it, and seek to do the very beet 
thing which could be done for the prosperity of the Chureh, it would 
proceed, I think, in a somewhat difiterent way. How does a commander, 
a Napoleon, a Von Holtke, any great general, who means to conquer a 
conntry proceed to work? He does not send his generals and snbordi- 
nat«s out at hap-hazard. At the strategic points he puts picked men, 
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other men who have the genius for preciaely that eort of work. He recog- 
nizes that there are diverse talents in thie world, and b; discriminating, 
he recognizee the fact that one man at one point, for a specific work, 
and another man at another particular point in the field, is the better 
man. So, it would enable the Churches to accomplish a hundred fold 
more than we. do if some of us, my friends, could be sent out of the city, 
and some sagacious overseer — I will not use the word bishop, as some of 
us may stumble against it — some sagacious overseer were to know who the 
men of genius and virtue and piety were, to be put here and there in the great 
cities, with hands untied, with only the obligation upon them to work for 
God and humanity according to their genius. This is a Utopian dream, 
I suppose ; we shall have to plod on in our old ways, and yet it is a pity 
that things could not be better done than we do under our yoluntary sys- 
tems, or than even the establishment in England does them. If the 
Christian Church wants to know the reasons of it* inefficiency, I think it 
may find at least one of them in its peraiatent failure to recognize that 
new times demand more vigorous measures, and some times more vigor- 
ons men. 

Wendell Phillips, in one of his many invectives agiunst the chronic 
order of things, set before his hearers some forcible principles with 
regard to how Christianity should deal with this modem world, which 
we may ponder here and now. Here, he said, in the great city of New 
York— and he cited the name of a newspaper, which in these latter days 
is not what it then was ; it was then an unscmpalous newspaper, dealing 
in slander and innuendo with regard to the repute of good and worthy 
men, but, at the same time, a paper of tremendous power, backed np by 
large wealth— here is this great newspaper, he says, that carries to the 
people of Wall Street the information which they must have in regard to 
the rise and fall of stocks, that carries to the various business interest* 
just the facts that they must have, if they are to win in the competitions 
of life, in every department of interest; while for the minister it has the 
news whidi be wonts and mnst have, and for which he pays the price, 
leaving aside all other newspapers. What ought the Christian Ghurch to 
do in a like exigency? asks Mr. Phillips. It ought to have the consecra- 
tion in it to place along side of that infamous sheet, with its mighty 
power, a consecrated sheet, not a goody sheet, not a sheet edited by 
weak minds, filled with cant, but a sheet edited by brains and backed by 
capital, working simply fm* the interest of man, and for the bringing to 
pass the kingdom of God upon earth. That is the Utopian dream of 
Hr. Phillips. I am glad to feel, as I look over the greet cities, that 
whether the Christian Church is doing the thing, or not, there are cul- 
tivated, high-toned men, who are infusing a better spirit into the news- 
papers, and makii^ them allies of faith and morality. Let us thank 
God for so much. Bnt let us wonder if the Christian Cbnreh has not 
yet a great deal to do in that direction ; if it has not been faithless to its 
opportunities. 

Take another lllostration by Mr. Phillips also. Here, be sud, at 
every comer, in New York, and in Boston, and in all the great cities of 
the country, is a brilliantly lighted saloon. Its bara are adorned in the 
highest art, and every thing that can allure the weak and wayward is 
there. On the stormiest night its light and warmth gleam out over the 
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Hdewslk. In the midst of Sunday the wayfarer may refresh himself, if it 
be refreshment. We ought to set alongside of that saloon, on the opposite 
comer, that enticement to virtue and purity which, in the long ran, would 
be profitable, but which at the be^nning would not be a paying iaveet' 
ment. Yet it is interesting to see how there may be paying investments 
to offiet saloons, and equally interesting, my friends, to see how a consci- 
entious and Christian effort may sometimes hinder these investments from 
doing their fall work. I was interested, on my first and only visit to the 
city of Liverpool, in wandering around amongst the dense and squalid pop- - 
ulEitfon, in seeing everywhere, on the best comers, the bright blue shops, 
painted bine that they might be seen ttoia afar, of the British workmen's 
organization, as it was called, the British workmen's coffee hoiues, the cocoa 
houses. There is a multitude of them in Liverpool. They were estab- 
lished by members of the Churches for the purpose of being an o&et 
to the saloons, and at any bonr in the working day the working man and 
clerk, and well-to-do man, may go in there; and, for a penny, or two pence, 
or three pence, whatever he pleases, get the warm and refreshing drink 
and food which he desires, far better and purer tiian he could get in the 
saloon on the opposite side. They have done an inestimable work in the 
interest of temperance and of all virtue. And yet, here is the drawback. 
On Sunday, when the streets of Liverpool are swarming with the working 
classes, and every beer abop has its door wide open, and y oil may find 
them filled with girls, women, men, and boys, standing and drinking at the 
bar, the British working-men's restaurants are shut up. There may be 
wisdom in observing the Sunday so rigorously that the foul wrong of drunk- 
enness is left free to do its worst upon the day of rest. There seems to ma 
to be an unwisdom in it. 

These were some of the illustrations which Mr. Phillips used most 
forcibly, and they hint to ua possibilities by which we may combat the 
enemy of our great cities. 

I know I am exceeding the time allotted me, and T will close with 
one single injunction. The Christian minister, the minister of religion to> 
day, is not merely a preacher. He ought to be a friend and ally to every 
thing which redeems the mind and character of men, every thing which 
gives men a better hold upon life, that brings nearer the perfect reign of 
justice, himianity, and all cleanliness here upon earth. He ought not to 
be a man merely knowing theology and versed in the ordinary methods 
of evangelization. He ought to know something about tlfe charitable 
work of the city. He ought to know, and watch over most scmpulously, 
the educational work of the city. And that is one of the points which the 
ministers, most of all, can protect vigorously. He ought to have a care 
and concern for the sanitary measures of the city, which will give it better 
houses for the poor, cleaner streets for the poor, and more abundant parks 
for the resorts of the poor, better facilities of travel in cheap cars and 
coaches. Nothing that is human ought to be alien to the minister, but, In 
all these respects that uplift and educate the city, he ought, by virtue of 
his education and his leisure, to be the leader. 

It has been in the past, it is to-day, it always will be, that a Kttlo 
nucleus of devoted people in the Church shall be the stronghold from which 
shall go out the reforms that purify and regenerate great cities. But it is 
also true that there will be many of our alUoi ontslde of the Chnrches, 
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who, for one rea§on or another, good <w bad, are not oiganicallj nnited with 
08. If we can find titese men working in the interests of Bocial economy, 
or of education, or of faith, or of whatever conduces to pnblii: virtue, thou^. 
we can not find them gtrii^ all the way with us, let us at least walk frankly 
with them half of the way. If we can find any body who will co-operate 
to make our three thomand saloons in Cincinnati fifteen hundred saloons, 
let OB thank God and agree with him that fifteen hundred is beUer than 
three thousand, and say that he is our ally. In every direction we need 
to study the duty of combination. When bad men unite, then good men 
must combine. They moat welcrane as their friends and allies every one 
who believes in the ideal side of life, the side represented by man's brain, 
conscience, and faith. For it is the recognition <A thia ideal aide of oor 
hnmanity which has lifted man from the barborianiem of the past, and 
has steadily brought him nearer to that perfect social and moral order 
which was called, of old, the kingdom of God ; an end which, socmer or 
later, despit« all delays, the world is sore to reach. [Great ^plante.] 
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"CominniSK means barbarism, but Socialism means, or wishes to 
mean, co-operation and community of interests, eympathy, the giving to 
the hands not so large a share as to the brains, biit a l^^r share than 
hitherto in the wealth they must combine to produce — means, in short, the 
practical application of Christianity to life, and has in it the secret of an 
orderly and benign reconstruction." These words, taken from James Rus- 
sell Lowell's remarkable address on Democracy, poink to a distinction be- 
tween allied movements which it is necessary for us at the onteet to coh- 
sider carefully, if we would avoid the vague, absurd, and self-contradictory 
ideas which ue too often found in papers and addresses on Socialism. 
What is the kernel of Socialism? What is its organic idea about which all 
others must be grouped, and in which alone may be found an explanation 
of this world-wide movement? It is the search for distributive justice, for 
iustice in the distribution of those materia economic goods which serve as 
the basis of the higher spiritual life of man. Its aim is to inaugurate 
a syBt«m in which recompense shall more nearly correepond to service 
rendered than is at present the case. £ut this is not all. Socialism is 
social system. It is a heUef in fax-reaching co-operation of man with his 
fellows. It implies that the great Architect of the universe never designed 
us to lead a self-centered, self-absorbed existence, but meant that we should 
find completeness and fullness of satisfaction only in that broader stream 
of life which, beginning away back thousands of years ago in primeval 
man, and leading thence to God him^self as its fountain and source, has 
flowed on unceasingly during dl the ages that have gone, and has come 
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down to tu in rich and varied development ttirongh sn erer-enlor^ng 
hnmaDity. It is the opposite of individiiidiEim, which is social diaintegrs- 
tton — which la Cain oslcing, ind^nantly, "Am I my brother's keeper?" 
which, in our time, is an&rchy and dynamite. Taken in this strict sense, 
we are nearly all of UB Socialists. But there is a more restricted meamng 
o£ the word which would exclude an overwhelming majority, even of the 
bett Christians, and of the world's ablest thinkers. Hen recognize, ae « 
rale, the necessity of comtunation, and perceive that certain functions must 
be transferred to those compulsory oo-operatiTe ossociiUions which we call 
State, township, mnnicipaJity, but they are inclined to reserve the larger 
port of what may be called oi^ economic life— the life which he« to do 
with the acquisition, distribution, and consumption of material goods— they 
are inclined, I say, to reserve the larger part of this life to the individual 
and to volontary combinations of individuals. It is believed, even by 
those who, at the call of duty, would sell all that they have and give to 
the poor, that in this way men in society can atta,in their highest perfec- 
tion. Bui there are those who deny this, holding that both the produc- 
' tion and distribution of economic goods should be transferred to organized 
social bodies^-to federal government, to the State, and to its various sub- 
divisions. This carries with it the ownership by the people, in their col- 
lective c^)acity, of the means of production, and also the public direction 
of production, while products, in so for as they consist of articles for con- 
sumption and enjoyment, still reniMn private property. 

In its pure form it recogniies differences in capacities and proposes to 
mete out reward in proportion to services to society. Sdnt Simon, its 
earliest representative, furnishes its motto — " From each one according to 
bis capacity, to each one according to his works." 

One idnd of Socialism is Communism, which finds justice in equality. 
Holding still to the co-operative commonweaith, Its adherents mainttun 
that the demands of social ethics are met only when the needs of all are 
regarded as of equal weight. Louis Blanc, purest and noblest of commun- 
ists, has ^ven us its essence in these words; " From each one according-to 
his capacity, to each one according to tiis needs." Hi^ ground is taken in 
defense of this position. Says Louis Blanc : " Man has received of Nature 
certi^n faculties— faculties of loving, of knowing, of acting. But these 
have by no means been given him that he should exercise them ^litarily ; 
they are but the supreme indication of that which each one owes to the 
society of which he is a member ; and this indication each one bears writ- 
ten in his organization in lettere of fire. If you are twice as strong as 
your neighbor, it is a proof that Nature has destined yon to have a double 
harden. If your intelligence is superior, it is a sign that your mission ie 
to scatter about yon more light. Weakness is creditor of strength ; igno- 
rance of leaining. The more a man can {pmt) the more he ought (doit) ; 
and this is the meaning of those beautiful words of the Gospel : ' Whoso- 
ever will be chief among yon, let him be your servant.' " 

A third theory to which the term Socialism is applied is Anarchism. 
This is, however, an anti-social theory, as it attacks social organization, 
not merely the present form of industrial society, but any compulsory 
combination among men whatever. All control of man over man is 
regarded by the adherents of anarchy ae oppression. ' Anoh^hism means 
anlimited lainet-faiTe. It is the l<^cal outcome of individualism—" One 
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of JeffiHBtm'a m«iinie>" mys a writer in on« of the oigtuu of t&e anvch- 

isU, was " The beat gOTemmeat is that which governs leaat." If this is true, 

" The very beat gorenimaDt of ail 

"ia that which (ovei-nH aot M M. " 

Holding tiutt gOTerwneft is an evil, the Ajiarchiat will not admit that it 
is a neceSBary one, but wieheB to abolish it altogether. It is plain tbst an- 
archy can have little fellowship with Socialism, wbiub regards tbe St&te as 
■ aeceaaary good, aa one of the greatest goods, as in fact the greatest of all 
earthly institutions, and that one in. which and through which our race 
must attain its lii^Kst perfection. Yet the two are classed together, and 
tbe reasons ior this are not difficult to discover. First, both are labor 
movements, and people, ss a rule, little given to critical discrimijiatioii are 
atbocted rather by superficial resemblance, than by radical differences 
which lie a little below the surface. In the second place, both often wish 
to make room for regenerated society by a violent overthrow of existing 
institutions, and thus find in their revolutionary tendencies points of con- 
tract. This is particularly the case with extremists of both classes. De- 
struction appears at times so all-impottsnt to them in the present crisis - 
that they can sink other differencea temporarily as of minor aignificance. 
In the third [dace, even Anarchists often believe that tlie future form of 
society will be co-operative, though devoid of Regulative force or central 
authority. They maintain that individuals will voluntarily work together 
in local groups or communes, and that these co-operative and autonomous 
communes wiU freely unite in federations for common purposes.' The 
principle of authority is in their eyes, the root of all evil. Jt is thus tliat 
most of the Anarcbists considei themselves as communists, and call tbem- 
setves Communistic Anarchists. 

We have, then, under consideration three lorme of what has been 
called the economic philosophy of the suffering classes. And the word 
philosophy is well choeen, for it reveals the depth of ignorance, which still 
prevails in regard to Socialism and Communism. You would, indeed, 
imagine, from the frightened allusions to street-car riots, dynamite explo- 
sions, general incendiarism, and universal plunder, which often accompany 
the mention of socialism, that it was a word used to express a devilish com- 
bination of all crimes, and not various theories of the fundamental princi- 
ples of industrial society. It is evident that there is nothing sinful in any 
of these theories. Socialism, Communism, Anarchism; though the last named 
is apt to become a practical denial of human brotherhood, and denial of 
human brotherhood is practical atheism, and usually has its legitimate con- 
clusion as theoretical atheism. Atheism and individualism, for example, 
went hand in hand in the era of the French Revolution, when at one time 
ordinary combinations of laborers and even capitalists were forbidden by 
law, and now individualism and atheism support and sustun each other 
in John Most and bis followers. Communism and Sodaliran have the ' 
closeet affinity with Christianity, and the strongest objection to be nrged 
against them, is that their ideal is too high for tbe Ufe of earth. While, 
then, there may be nothing to be nrged on ethical grounds ogunst theories 
in themselves, we may find, on the one hand, that there are practical diffl- 
cnltjes standing in the way of their realization, and on the other, that cer- 
tain plans formed with a view to their attainment are morally wrong. 
Such is often the case. 
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Let OB, howerer, at, this point, consider briefly tbe progress of Socisl- 
iam. Some twenty years ago a French scholar wrote an account of Social- 
ism, in which he treated the topic as one chiefly of historical interest, as 
ft system of exploded and out-lived errors. The ink was scarcely dry on 
his paper before sodalism again awakened from what proved to be bnt 
a sleep, and in France it ha& ^nce then continued to grow in power. At 
that same time, while people had not yet ceased protaetiog that the patient, 
phlegmatic German woricing-man could nerer be moved by Utopias, Fei^ 
dinand Lasalle was laying the foundation of ttiat democratic party which 
now causes the monarchs of Germany to sit uneasily on their thrones. 
Ten years ago English laborers were regarded as so preeminently practical 
and sensible as never to be led away by the speculations of continental 
dreamers, and the allm^ments of an earthly Paradise, wliile to-day, all 
English periodicals are full of Socialism, several clubs and organizations^ 
embracing learned and gifted men, are devoting themselves to its propaga- 
tion. An English political leader like Joseph Cliamberlain is adopting 
some of its radical demands, and matdng them part of the platform of a ' 
rapidly growing party, and the prediction la ventured, that ttie social rev- 
olution will first be accomplished in England. 

Five years ago men were boasting that the pure aii of Republican 
America was so uncongenial as to afford no nourishment to that imported 
European social product, which proposed to substitote state help for tbe 
independent activity so characteristic of our genius, and so dearly priised 
amoi^ ns. To-day the number of its adherents is increasing with astound- 
ing rapidity, and is already of considerable proportions. ' It is making its 
way into powerful organisations, composed largely of native Americana, 
and the number of Socialistic periodicals publiehed in- English is almost 
dt^ly increasing, while the most BUcceasful semi-8ocialistic work of the age 
was written by an American, and was flrat published in New York City, 
I refer, of course, to Heniy George's " Progress and Poverty." ■ 

Now, I wish to say something about tbe mission of the Church at the 
present time. Why should the Church bave any mission in this matter? 
it may be asked. Because tbe welfare of men is something which must 
necessarily concern all Christians; because as no one can be a ChristJaa 
who lives for himself, so every Christian, in so far as he is aoimaled by 
the Christ-spirit— and only in so far' is he Christian— is earnestly solicit- 
ous for the welfare of his fellow-men. He is bound, then, to give heed to 
a new social system pressing forward which professes to be able to make 
men better aiad happier— not merely to supplant want and poverty by 
abundance, but to furnish a more adeqnat« basis (or the development of 
heart, soul, and mind than the world has yet seen. There is still another 
very special reason why the Chnrch should concern herself with social 
science. She is not obliged to look at these questions from the stand-point 
of the rich and powerful. To her it belongs, pre-eminently, to take a 
righteous attitude in all questions of the day, untrammeled by kll worldly 
considerations, and bold with the fearlessness of God's champion. She 
has never failed when she has done this, for, whenever she has stood for 
absolute right, she has withstood the assaults of the devil, and has emerged 
with greater strength from each conflict; and her days of humiliation 
have been the days of compromise, when with nnfaith she has truckled 
to the powers of earth and bargained with the worid, the Qeeh, and 
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the devil. Uy friend, Profenor Hhcj, of Iowa GoUege, Grionell, exr 
preaoee clearly the duty of Ute Cbutcfa with respect to social science, ia 
these worde: 

" The preacher ia to be, in an important sense, the originator ot true 
Bodal science ; his wortc ie to render possible auuh a science. 

"The physical scientist needs no preacher. There is an external ma- 
terial thii^ wbicb compels belief. For the most part, men have no eelflsh 
interest in believing other tban the truth in regard to the material world. 
Those who devote themselves to the study of matter ar« led, naturBUy, 
into a truth-loving, and truth-telUag ^irit, and they can laugh at the 
[Heaclier. But those wlu) devote themselves to the i^udy of the conflict- 
ii^; interests of men have on their hands altogether a difilerent task. 
There is no external material thing to solve their doubts, and men prefer 
to believe that which is not true ; and when they believe the truth, they 
often think it best to pretend to believe the false. 

" Palsehood, deception, lying, and above all, an bonest and dogged be- 
* lief in error — these are athwart the path which might lead to a real social 
science. And who can tackle these better than the preacher?" 

Socialism Is dangerous only in so far as it is animated by an unchristian 
qiirit, since it is otherwise simply a theory of society, which must be debated 
and accepted or rejected on its merits. It is plain, then, that the duty 
of the Church is to seek to gain influence with the masses through which 
it is proposed to realize these various social ideals. 

The power of the Protestant Church is undoubtedly weak where it 
ought to be strongest. Let us examine very briefly the actual condition 
of things. 

The Catholic Church has ever provided largely for the poor, and at 
the time of the Heformaticn vast treasures were in her possession, which 
had been received from those who desired to benefit the suflferers of earth. 
It has been estimated that one-third of the soil of England belonged to 
religious bodies at the time Henry VIII began the confiscation of Church 
property. Now, how did this happenT Why, it was due to an impulse 
received from Christ, the Head of the Chnrch, and this force which our 
Savior breathed into the Church permeated it through and through at the 
beginning. 

The earUest Christian institution is the order of Deacons, which may 
be traced back to the seven chosen by the Apostles to minister to the 
poor and needy. Says Bean Stanley; "It was the oldest ecclesiastical 
function ; the most ancient of the Holy Orders. It was grounded on the 
elevation of the care of the poor to the rank of a religious service. It was 
the proclamation of truth that social questions are to take the first place 
among religious instructions. It was the reci^nition of political economy 
as part of religious knowledge. The Deacons became the first preachers of 
Cbristiauity. They were the first evangelists, because they were first to 
find their way to the homes of the poor. They were the constructors of 
the moat solid and durable of the institutions of Christianity, namely: the 
Institutions of charity and beneficence. It is worthy of notice in passing 
that Stuiley's master. Dr. Arnold, often expressed an earnest desire to see 
the order of Deacons revived as a democratic institution with respect to 
the hierarchy in the Chnrch. The order of Deacons ought, be thought, to 
be something between the clergy and the laity, the deacons following secu- 
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iar calling, and thus enabling ob, to use hb vorda, "to Bee that nnioti of 
the Christian ministry with the common biuineM of life, which wonld be 
Buch a benefit both to the glergy and tiie laity." 

The Chnrdi at the beginning of history was more than democratic; it 
was a social democracy, and for a time pure commnniBm attained in the 
external as well as in the internal relations of the Church. " Neither, eaid 
any," of the firdt Christiana, "that aught of the things which he poesessed 
was his own; but they had all things common." T&ere were no cniel 
BOcial lines among them, separating one from another and condemning to 
loneliness those unable to stand the test of some artificial shibboleth, and 
forming hostile claasee with diverse interests and different manner of 
thooghta and feeling. Preferences and alBnilies there doubtlesB were, but 
no Bodal lines. How could there be? They were brothers, and "the mul- 
titude of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul." This is 
what unworldlineaa means, but social lines are identical with fashion and 
worldlineBs. This is why it was so bard for a rich man to enter into the 
Idngdom of heaven. They were and are the natural representatives of the 
worldly Bpirit, and it iea greater load which must be lifted before a change — 
a regeneration — can take place. Yet there was no compromise with wealth 
for the sake of what it might do, either with Christ or among his disciples. 
When the rich youi^ man came to the promised Uessiah of his people 
seeking salvation, our Lord with divine insight went right to Uie heart of 
things : " Renounce the world— not in a Tague and general way— but sell 
^1 that thou hast and give to the poor," The yonng man went away sor- 
rowful, for be had great possessions. Thns it was that Christ coold sigh for 
the rich as those who had great burdens to carry. "Verily, I say unto 
70U that a rich man shall hardlyenter into the kingdom of heaven." And 
I i^prehMid that as large a measure of the grace of God is required to save 
the wealthy to-day as two thousand years ago, but to enter into a Church 
organization bos often become a very different thing from entering into the 
kingdom of he«ven. We thus see what was the character of tlie early 
Church, and I take it this spirit has remained in the Catholic Church 
more largely than in others, because as an organisation it reaches back 
farther into the days of primitive Christianity. It Is doubtless true that 
gifts were perverted and that that which had been set apart for the great 
body of the Church and for the elevation of -men had in too many cases 
been used to support idle beggars and lascivious friars. There has been 
much controversy about the contributions of the monasteries to tbe poor, 
but notwithstanding all that has been eSid to the contrary, Thorcdd R<^rB, 
doubtless the best authority on this subject, states what he considers the 
facte of the case in these words: "That the monasteries were renowned 
for their alms-giving is certtun— but some orders were nnder special duties. 
The Hoapitallera were bound to relieve casual destitution. So again the 
preaching and begging friara were the nurses of the sick. There were 
houses where rolls of bread and beer were ^ven to all wayfarers, houses 
where tbe sick were tended, clothed, and fed, particularly tbe lepers. In 
the nniveraal deatruction of these establishments, the hardeet instruments 
of Henry's pui^toses interceded for the retention of some amongst the 
most meritorious, useful, and unblemished of them." 

The eariy democratic and communistic spirit has never quite died out 
of the Catholic Church, and in our day she finds room withiu her oigani- - 
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■ation for so radical a Chriatian aocialiat as Baron Voa Ketteler, bialiop of 
Uaiiu. The Catholic Charch now in spite of her non-prDgresaive charac- 
ter, in apite of all her iniqnitouB alliancea with priocea in its days of de- 
generacy, for the reprewionof freedom, still holds largely on to the masaee 
and maintains what we may call a feeling with them. She, better than 
many othen, understands their aims, puiposee, and aspirations. Three 
illoBtrationa of this may be taken from the hietoi^ of the last few montha. 
When the insnlted girls employed in a large New York factory revolted 
against the misuse a f<»<entaD made of his poaition, and quit their employ- 
ment, a Catholic priest was chosen as an arbitrator, and when later the 
employer broke his promisee to submit to the decision of the arbitiators, 
he uttered words of righteooa indignation. I know of no other Christian 
nunieter in New York who ventured a word (A protest. In a Protestant 
paper— -and in that one which particularly tries to be fair witli tlie labor- 
ers — I have seen cruelly unjust aaperriona cast upon the largest labor 
organization in thia country, the Knights of Labor, while the only &ir 
article about this some order in the reUgioua press which has come to my 
notice was in a Cathcdic paper and written by a Catholic priest. It was 
not a difference of good will so much as a difference of knowledge. The 
Catholic revealed an acquaintance with the movements of the maases—- 
the Protestant, ignorance. 

But a few weeks since when the Knights of I«bor wished to present a 
piece of silver to one of their saccessfol candidates, a Catholic priest was 
chosen to make the preseatation speech. 

Now OS a Protestant, I naturally think that Protestant Ghriatianity is, 
on the whole, nearer the true path, but it Beeme to me that the Church 
oi^nnizations which represent it may in many cases be traced back to found- 
ew who were pre-eminently of the world— cobles, princes, and scholais. 

As a rule it seems to me that these eccleaastical Protestant orgaoiza- 
tiona are comparatively new and are the product of a spirit not of the 
people. In other words, Protestant ecdeaostidsm seems to me aristocratic 
mther than popular, and it does not appear to have carried down to our 
time BO welt as Catholic ecclesiastidBm, the eariy communistic spirit of 
apostolic Christianity. This may in part ezplt^n the (act that the Protest- 
ant clergy are aa a body so tor sway from the masses and understand so 
little their manner of thought and of expression and their aspirations, that 
they repel them when they wish to draw them, that they do them cruel 
injustice even when they strive to be fair. Thus it has come to pass that 
not one religious weekly of prominence understands these questions of 
labor well enough to talk to laborers intelligently about them. The 
remedy of this state of things is obvious, being better information and 
more careful study of social problems. To-day there are thousands writing 
and preaching about Socialism who never read two works by Socialists in 
all their lives. To-day there are — one is tempted to say— tens of thousands 
writing and talking about the labor movement who never read eith^ the 
cooatitution of a trade's union or six conaecutiTe numbera of a labor 
paper — who nevCT even read half a dosen of the hundreds of labor papers 
in the country, and who have no personal acquaintance with a rin^e 
representative of this movement. Every thing said is based on hearsay 
and reports of enemies. To-day thousands of men and women in small 
e<mimnnities scattered through the United States, ore living as they axf. 
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in the warmtb and in tb« light of Commnnjitn. Yet I wiQ ventare to 
say that sot oau in ten of the writers on Socialiem in the religioua preae 
ev«r visited a sin^e one of these commonitiee. In view of all these beta 
is the lack of influence of the Church a matter of sniprise? Why, thia 
is not common honeatf to condemn men unheard, but long cuatom haa 
hardened our conscience in these matters. If, then, I may he permitted 
to give advice to Church nmoben interested in these topics, it ie thia; 
Take one or more of the periodicals repreeenting various phases of the 
lahor movement like John .Swinton'* Paper, tb» Chicago Alarm, the Haver- 
hill (Mass. ) Lab»rer, the New Yorker VottueiUaig, the Knglish CommonviaU, 
become acquainted with the leaders, and also the rank and file of the 
labor army. J<un worthy organisations, like the Knights of Labor, use 
your inflnence in them for good, pnt your shoulder to the wheel and help 
them to nwve tlieir load. This haa not been done in the past, and I be- 
lieve that It la true that in no great country haa organised labor and in 
fact the entire labor movement been so isolated, so shut off from the in- 
fluence of learned, gifted. Christian men, as in the United States. Yet it 
ia precisely in oi^anlied labor that one of our greatest economists, Thorold 
Bogeis, sees the only hope for the artisan, factory, and urban classes, and 
while not prepared to go so far, I most confess that I see in our labor op- 
ganixations one of the most hopeful signs for our future moral, social, and 
economic development. In Ungland, men of whom our age may be proud, 
men like Thomas Hughes, Charles Kingaley, Frederick Denison Maurice, 
£. Vansittart Neale, and John Malcolm Ludlow, have gone down to the 
laborer, and have taken him by the hand and said: Let us walk tf^tber. 
Throngh them a good influence haa been bronght to bear on the entire 
Ikigliah labor movement, and it le largely on that account that it occupies 
BO high an ethical' plain. It is on this account that English co-operation, 
the successor to Chiistiui socialism, haa become infused with a spirit 
higher than that of mere buying and selling, and has achieved a grand ' 
ancceSB. I must point out here cases of omission, two lost opportunities 
on the part of the Church. When the laboren of Maesacbnsetts, fifty 
years ago, formed a trade's nnion in Boston, they seem to have had an at- 
tachment to the Church which does not exist no?. They desired to have 
religions services on the Fourth of July, and applied to twenty-one of our 
Churches for the nse of their atructures ; every one refused the request, 
and not a clergyman could be had to ask a hleasing. 

Last Summer I was at Haverhill, where the laborers were just on the 
point of failure in their attempt to work a co-operative hat iaeibory. Their 
workmanship appears to have been satisfactory, and the orders were so 
large and so numerous that they could not he fllled without delay. En- 
thusiasm was abundant, good feeling, devotion, and harmony, were not 
wanting. Men, boys, and fprls, invested their small earnings in stock, and 
it was a pleasure to go through the shop with an eager bright-eyed little 
man, who proudly informed me that he too owned stock in the factory. 
Bnt there was that usual weakness among enterprises of laboring men — 
M well aa among many other undertakings— poor fluandeiing and deficient 
credit. What an opportunity was there for some subBtantial Christian 
bosineMman of HaTerhUt to come forward and give them a little friendly 
aid and counsel on their way to security. They did not ask nor did they 
appear to need a cent in diarity, and I believe that there were one hua< 
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dred prafmring Cfaristiaiw in Haverhill who cooM ha.ye Mved them, snd 
that vrithoat any lorn— perhaps eren with gain. But not one offered hia 
services, nor do I find any evidence that the Christian people of Haverhill 
eren offered aaaietanoe to these struggling laborens. 

It was not th^ enrpriaing to me to hear that amcMig the yotiug work- 
ii^men in that town, in good old New England, not one in ten at- 
tended Chnrch— that one who did so was ctmridered an odd fellow— nc« 
can I say that I was surprised when told hy one of the working ciassea in 
New York, that not one in fi% of his aMOciatea attended Chnrch. This 
SMne man asenred me that Chriation ideas could be presented to the labcff- 
en in their gatherings, but not under that name. Ohnrch, religion, God, 
Christianity, he told me, stood to the laborera for every thing that was 
mean, hateful, and tyrannical. Yet when these Uborers who reject 
Christianity as it is in our Churches, speak of Christ, it is often with touch- 
ing reverence as a noble soul who sympathized with the (rials of their 
class, and when they denounce religiim, they will affirm at times, " We are 
theonly true Christians," and I do believe that among the masses in Amet^ 
ica, there never was such hunger and thirst for real Christianity as to^lay. 
What they complain of in substance is not that there is too much Chris- 
tianity, but that there is too little, not that people are Christians, bat that 
there is such B divei^noe between professicai and practice — that the Church 
has become "of the world;" that it has been c^tured by the rich and 
made a part of the mechanism of fashion, that pews have doors and locks, 
and that the aisles are guarded by nshera not merely to show peojde in, but 
to keep them ont; that Chnrch privileges are sold— at times even literaUy 
auctioned off for money. 

Now, in all I have said abont ttie Chnrdi, Protestant and Catholic, I 
vonld not be misunderstood ; I beg it to be remembered, on the one hand, 
that the shortness of the time compels me to leave much unsaid, on the 
other, that I am no theologian. I simply express the honest convic- 
tions to which the study of social science has brought me ; convictions to 
which I would donbtless have never come in any other way. Nor must it 
he supposed that I am disheartened about the ctmdition of Protestant 
Christianity. At times I am a little despondent, but as I tell my friends 
among the laborers who maintain that as the Church is supported by 
wealth, she must necessarily cringe to wealth, ttiere always has been, and 
thM« is now, in the Church, a consdence to which you can iv>peal, a more 
sensitive conscience than van be found in any olher body, and she is still 
the best friend the poor man has. And is not this very " Inter-Denom- 
inational Congress " a most hc^eful sign, an augury pointing to a new ref- 
ormation within the Chnrch — agreat, popular, and democratic movement? 
And when tlus com^ there can be no doubt that Christ will, through the 
Church, again appeal to the masses, and that the ctHnmon people vrill bear 
him gladly. 

Let us look at our topic from aaother point of view. What does it 
mean that men of extraordinary ability and of devotion paralleled only in 
the history of the Christian Church have 'advocated Socialism ? Is the 
cause to be sought in some fundamental and evil principle like envy? 
That is incredible and can be alleged only by ignorance or malice. No, 
as Bismarck several years ago acknowledged in tbe Impend Parliament of 
Germany, there most be at least a kernel of truth in these theories. It is 
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conceivable that the most gifted men ehonld be bo Absorbed in the con- 
templatjon of & partial truth as to lose eight of a larger whole, for this i« 
a common historical occorrence, but that they should invent a tiasne of 
undiluted falsehood and induce hondreda of thoiuaods in the moat highly 
civilized lands of the world to follow them year after year is impowible. 
Now it is for ChriatiaiiB to pnt away prejudice and to ascertain this troth 
whatever it may be and help to make it part of our public economic life. 

First, then, we must grant without reservstion that the present form 
of society is a nioet imperfect one. Scarcely a political economist of note 
is litcely to deny this. Our aodal, economic mechanism never works very 
well and is continually getting so much out of order that we fear it is 
going to break down entirely, ae indeed it does often enough for hnndreda 
of thousands. It might be compared to a lame man who limps along in a 
poor, awkward kind of way until falling he is finally asBisted to his teet 
by a paeaer-by, and can continne his journey only when supported by a 
crutch — a shattered crutch which groana and creaks so frightfully that the 
wretched fellow la hi constant terror lest it shonld give way and he should 
&11 and smash every bone in his body. One half ' a million idle hands 
seeking employment; idle land and unused natural resources; milliona 
upon millions of capital vainly seeking for avenues through which it may 
become fruitful ; people crying with hunger because too much wheat is 
grown ; people shivering with cold because too much warm clothing has 
been brought on the market. Soch is the undeniable situation. Strange 
phenomena I Long ago John Stuart Mill in opposing Commnniam said if 
our present forms of economic life coold not be improved and if it were 
necessary to make a choice between that and Communism, all the difGcul- 
tiea, peat and small, of Communism would be but as dudi in the balance. 

Tea, our. economic mechanism worics imperfectly and is enormously 
wasteful. Have you thought of the Incalculable wastes of our social 
system T e. g., of private competition in the supply of gas and still more in 
our lailroad world 7 Has it occured to yon that from the standpoint lA 
society every needless parallel railroad line is a waste of vast resources 
which ought to be utilized for the benefit of the people 7 Did it ever occur 
to you that where two trains wm« run to do what one might equally well 
accomplish, there was a waste of economic goods which might have brought 
comfort to many a distressed family 7 An authority In these matters has 
told me that he supposed it would be possible to construct a railroad system 
which would answer the purposes of the people of the United States 
equally well, for a thousand millions less than it would coat now to build 
our present system. A thousand millions of waste I or an equivalent of 
comfortable homesfor a million bmilies — five millions and moreof people — 
one tenth of our population ! The truth in Socialism and Communism does 
not lie, however, solely in negation. They emphosiie in. needed luaoner 
certain positive principles. Iliero are in economic and industrial society 
several principles and the welfare of the people dependb upon their har- 
monious development. These principles may be called the individual, the 
-social, the commnnistic, and the associative. The individual principle is 
that which regulates private industrial activities— private economi(», if the 
expreenoD may be used. The propelling motive ou^ht to be self-interest — 
not, however, selfishness— the first is consistent with love to our neig^bon, 
tiie second is anarchical. 
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The social principle is that of Socialism, and there is a great deal o! 
Sodalism in every organized society, and to avoid sinful waste of Nature's 
bounties, it ought in many cases to be increased. When the state employs 
postal agents of various grades it strives and should strive in increasing de- 
gree to exact from each one service in proportion to capaeity and to mete out 
reward in proportion to services rendered. This is the only sound principle 
of civil administration. One of the chief causes of advancement in the mod- 
em state is the extension of Socialism, and it must be borne in mind that 
, the distinctton between self-help and state-help is apt to be misleading. The 
state Is not something apart from the people; it is the people; and cei^ 
tainly in a. republic state-help is only one form of self-help, and in learning 
how to use this kind of self-help men have grown in intelligence, discipline, 
and self-restraint, and thus have promoted the development of civIlizBtioa. 

One of its chief functions is to keep the way open for individual In- 
itiation and activity and to furnish to individuals, as has well been said, 
"the conditions o( development, but not the development itself." A^ a 
matter of fact, it is a common phenomenon of onr life to see the avenues to 
economic well-being locked against individuals by other individuals and 
private associations. What has been said of the social principle holds 
largely with reference to the communistic principle — from each one accord- 
ing to his capacity ; to each one according to his needs. The extension of 
this principle has made our life fuller and richer. Examples where it ob- 
tains are public parks and public schools. I may remark in passing that 
our chief sphere for the application of Communism is the Church. As It is 
the only principle which we can think of as governing the kingdom of 
heaven, it oi^ht to prevail in the internal economy of that body which rep- 
resents the kingdom of heaven on earth, the Christian Church. Each one 
must contribute in proportion to his means and receive in proportion to 
his needs. Itismonstroos to think of buying a fevored place in Ood'shonse. 

Simon the Sorcerer once thought to purchase a privilege by money, 
but he had not grasped the first fundamental principle of Christianity, and 
Peter said unto him ; " Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast 

thought that the gift of God may be purchased with money 

Thou art in the gall of bittemeBs and in the bond of iniquity." We have too 
often introduced the principle of the externa! economic world into the Chris- 
tian Church, and have, under various pleas, tried to disguise from ourselves 
thenatnreof the transaction, and have thus hardened one hearts. ' How shall 
people be saved unless they bear the Word, and how shall they hearit unless 
they can find a place in God's temple? Is It not trying to sell tlie King- 
dom of Heaven for money to take money for a seat or pew in the church 7 
And when the Kingdom of Heaven is put up at auction, of what can we 
think but the money-changers in the Temple o( Jerusalem? They might 
have argued that the rents increased the reveoaes of the temple, perhaps 
that these revenues were used for charitable purposes, but all such sophis- 
tries were dispelled instantaneoosly before the pure gaze of Christ. No, 
we must establish the principle that there is positively no connection be- 
tween money gifts and privilege in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that yon 
are entitled to no seat at all because yon contribute even five thousand 
dollars each year to a Church. Very likely some widow's mite is more in 
the sight of God. 

Tita associative principle refers to the economic t>riii<^ple of votnotarjr 
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•Mociatioiia like joint ttock corporationB— also co-operative enterprises. 
Our civtiizatiou is scarcely conceivable withoat a large sphere for voluntary 
economic associations, bat it must be limited, and its proper limitation ig 
one of the pressing questions of the boor. 

Finally, love is the principle of brotherly love; it is private be- 
neficence. It takes consideration of individual, special and local means, 
smooths over many a hard place for the unfortunate and beautifies our 
life. It manifests itself when private individuals establish hospitals, 
schools, libraries, reading rooms, prises for the encouragement of excel- 
lence, pleasure grounds for the people, museums and galleries, and it is 
happily nowhere more active than in the United States. It elevates and 
ennobles life, ancl raises the races to higher ethioU possibilities. 

It then becomea the duty of every Christian to study these questions, 
and to attempt, In society, to eecnre for each principle its own sphere of 
action, for it is likely to become dangerous when this is denied. It is pos- 
mble to secure the harmonious action of these various principles, because 
our'individual and economic society is not a product governed by natural 
laws, but is an artificial human growth. It is what it is, largely because 
men wish it to be such. It is the product of human desires, human will, 
and human knowledge, and recent economic investigations place upon so- 
ciety a large share of the responsibility for its actual conditions. That is, 
as a people, we are to a greater or less extent responsible for the fact that 
there are to-day say one thousand men walking the streets of Ciuciunati 
without work. My words are well weighed. Person^ faults, as sloth, im- 
providence. Intemperance, are responsible for much suffering, but they 
can by no means account tor all poverty. 

It is true that a way oat of the slough can not be discovered at once. 
To discover such a way will require the profoundest investigation and the 
best thoughts d our time. And let me say that a society, the American 
Economic Association, has been formed to encour^e social and economic 
studies, and that it appeals to a Christian public for fnnds to enable it to 
carry on the great .work it hopes to perform. 

The greatest danger in oar future comes from an exaggerated range, 
which certain writers, teachers, and politicians are attempting to secure for 
the individual principle. To this exaggeration we apply the term individ- 
ualism, and it reaches all the way from Herbert Spencer to John Most, and 
finds a welcome support in more than one of oar colleges. In ita extreme 
form it reaches, as I have already said. Anarchism, and it you doubt th^ 
influence and the tendency of the political science of the individualieta, 
read the Aiarm, of Chicago, and LOterty, of Boston, and yon shall find well 
known names quoted in defense of no government. Now, the Anarchists 
are represented by the Chicago Internationalists, and their confriires are 
the dangerous elemant among as. That paper, whose very name is a per- 
petual incitement to kindle a universal conflagration, DU Faciei, printed 
In smoke and flame, is anarchistic. The ^iarm— significant name— glorify- 
ing dynunite, and regretting the mildness of past insnrrections, is aimrch- 
istic Those who cry, "No mercy" for the future — those who shout, 
"Away with the family, away with religion, away with the state," those 
who are teaching revolntionary massee, the manufacture of dynamite, and 
the nse of arms — these are Anarchists, and they are conspirators. They 
hold that the end justifies the means, and they are seeking to penetrate 
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into the practical orgaoizatdotu of l»bor to win n^w conyerta to their creed 
of destruction. Every failure of labor to gain ita ends bj peaceful meana 
is hailed with joy, as a proof of the utter futility of all' efforts toward 
amelioration within the state— every miscarriage of justice is a welcome 
evidence of the inherent injustice of govermnent ; finally, every moral hu- 
miliation of hufll)and or wife, revealed in divorce suits, is greeted with 
satisfaction, as an illustration of the rottenness of existing society, and a 
manifestation of the natural limit of authority at aH times and in all 
places. We might, tbea, be prompted to answer the question, Que/aire — 
"What are you going to do about it?" with " Wekotne, Sodaiimi," as a 
necessary and beneficial reaction against that individualism which has 
gone through society, carrying its Cain's cnise with it. When the doctrine 
was first broached — each one for himself, in econmuic life, because that 
best promotes the interest of all — we thought we bad made a wonderful 
discovery in separating a great reaim of our realm from the domain of 
ethics. But on that day Satan won a great victory, and there was joy in 
bell. Where has it bronght us ? gelfishness and selfnesa have worke'd a 
sin always that is evil and evil only. Each one for himself, and our foi^ 
esls are hewn down, and our mountain sides are denuded, and a deluge 
rushes over iCincinnati ; human Uvea are loat^ miUiona of property are de- 
- Btroyed, and ten thonsand people are without homes. Each one for him- 
self, and disease and pestilence spread from neglected city slnms and wortc 
a vast region, carrying down the innocent with the guilty. Each one for 
himself, and hmsband goes his way and wife hera, both with their own 
property, and the divorce question and Individualism in the family become 
problems of our time. 

Yet, after all, we must not say. Welcome, Socialian, bnt welcome the 
good there is in it to our salvation. 

Old economic forms and institutionB have passed away, and we are 
now in a tran^tion Btat«. All is new, freedom is new, our great cities 
are new, our vast prodnctive power is new. We must, and we shall learn 
bow to utilize these new forces of our ^e In institutions partly new, partly 
remodeled, and then we abail, for the first time begin to reap the full 
fruits of the marvelous natural progress of this century in an accelerated 
moral progress. And then — and then, in the enjoyment of blessings of 
which our bthers dreamed, we shall have entered upon a new and glo- 
rious and unparalleled era in the history of bnmaii dvilisatlon. 



THE ATHEISTIC TREND OF SOQALISM. 



I WOULD rather speak of the title of my remarks at this time as "The 
Atheistic Trend Witbin Socialism." I have heard of the prayer of ecaati 
one whose early religions advantages had not been very good, bnt whose 
heart was all right, and who was praying for some one wbo had been his 
enemy, "0, Lord, send him a barrel of flour; 0, Lord, send him a barrel 
of potatoes ; O, Lord, send him a barrel of engor ; O, Lord, send him » 
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bsirel of pepper — O, mjl" he says, "that la too inncfa pepper." Now, 
it Btrikee me^ that Sociahsm, if I maj ^ve a. definition, after the learned 
one that has been given, is tiie prolest agaiuBt too much pepper ; a^^nat 
the disproportion ot things in this world. " Give Ajax to see, and he aake 
no more." Mr. Matthew Arnold, that tamona friend of monarchy, has 
iavented no better than this, I think. When characterizing the institutionfl 
of America, and saying how well they fit us,- and undertaking to esplaia 
the reason for it, he says, " The Americans hare a. way of seeing clear and 
thinking straight." Perhaps that was over-praise; but if there is anything 
that bos worthily called us from our homes here to-day, it is that we may 
help one another somewhat to see clear and to think straight in regard to 
the tremendous problem that we are fadng. 

A man without a city, a "cityless man," accordJng-to- Aristotle, is 
" either a superhuman being, or else a contemptible fellow." We, at any 
rate, ore neither the one nor the other. You of Cincinnati, yoa of New 
York, you ot Cleveland, you of St. Lonis, we of Chicago— we belong to 
tbe city, here and now— and we are in for it. 

I can not begin with a more solid statement than this, that the su- 
preme need of our cities, is, to know God and Him whom he hath sent. 
If our cities are a menace to our civilisation, it is because of their prevail- 
ing godlessness. 

I suppose we never listen to the carefully analyzed Btatistics of our 
cities — the immense number of persons, young and old, who, from year's 
end to year's end, never hear the name of the world's Bedeemer, unless it 
be in tones of blasphemy, but we are filled with amasement. 
, The present may be said to be the era of cities. The problem as to the 
future of our multiplying and 'faet-^rowlDg cities, is one the seriousneK 
of which has not begun to challenge attention a mcment too soon. What 
is done for the tbi»o)^|^ Chriatianisation of our cities, between now and 
the close of the current century, is certain to tell for centuries to come. 

Daniet Webster, beginning to feel the touch of death, caUed to his 
physician to tell him bow his case stood. Impatient at the doctor's evasion 
and amiable palaver, the dying statesman cried out, with imperial empha- 
sie: " It ia the facta, sir, that J want to get at 1 " It is the r^ity of thii^ 
that we are after. Bat there are no facts more real, nor any dangers more 
potent than some that are latent, hidden, as It were, in the ur. 

There u a spirit of atheism in the air. It comes to us &om the Old 
World ; it springs indigenous in the New. It filters down from the airy 
denials of the materialistic philosophy; it st«ams up from the aluma. 
When the mountains are drenched, the hills and valleys will not long es- 
cape. When men converse by telephone half-way across the continent, 
and by telegraph a word flashes, still and swift, around the world, we may 
be sure it will not take a great while for the most extreme spectdative 
tenet of a Spencer, a Haeckel, a Bchopenhauer even, to let fall its seed 
wnong the people, and then b^sin to bring forth its fruit after its own 
kind. Between the great scholars and thinkers on the one hand, and the 
toiling wage-earners and bread-winners on the other, the Intellectual ten- 
dency is anr«ly continuous. The saying is a true one; "He is a tool who 
ihinks nobody else thinks." All men are thinking nowadays. It is no 
longer a question whether men shall think or not ; it is not the qnestioD 
whether there shall be education for the people, or no education tor the 
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people. Th« qoestioii la, Of vluit kind are their thoughts, of what tibax- 
Bcter the popular education T 

"If you have any faith," said Goethe, "give me tlie benefit of it. I 
have doubta enough of my own." "They bite as," eaye Emerson, "and 
we go mad." Has Christianity its misaiona, its nntiring pnqx^anda? So 
bae atheism ; bo has eodslism ; so has even tliat most fiatanic phase of 
modern soCialiBm, the "anarchic revolution." And to-day, in coontleas 
forme, in all our leading dticB,- by means of its own oqianizations and its 
own press, tlie hideous contagion is spreading. 

A few mornings ago, entering the rooms where a whole batch of or- 
gans of atheism and of socialism in Chicago are published, there was 
noticed on the wall a large and finely executed engraving, presentii^ a 
group of portraits of the leading theorists and propagandists of tlie new 
scheme of "anarchy " that is to set men free. On one corner of this emi- 
nently speaking picture, was a scroll of honor, bearing the one name 
"Darwin." 

Mr. Darwin was no socialist; strictly speaking, no atheist; only in the 
practical godlessness of the materialistic philosopliy there was supposed to 
be hidden any amount of social dynamite. " Phllosopby can bake no 
bread," says NovoUs, "but she can procure for us God, freedom, immor- 
tality." But, on the contrary, there Is a philosophy of materialiem now 
abrc«d, which is doing its Qtmost to eztingnisb ^e very thought of God, 
of the spiritual soul, of immortality. 

The term atheism, aa here used, does not have in mind merely those 
who brazenly lift the face against the skies and shout their denials of God. 
For all that concerns Ufe and conduct, or the weal of society, agnosticism 
is OS good as atheism. It amounts, in the end, to mucit the same thing. 
As Mr. Frederic Harrison lately remarked, respecting the "ghostly re- 
ligion" of Mr. Spencer, "agnosticism is a mere raft for shipwrecked 
believers," " a milder form of the Voltairian hatred of religion that was 
current in the last century ; " "a subterfuge, an excuse for refusing to an- 
swer a troublesome question." As certain of the leaders in tbe anarchic 
revolution avow, with a horrible bluntness characteristic of them, as if 
words were clubs and thoughts were daggers and firebiands: " We sie 
not atheists," they say; "we are simply done with God. If there he a 
God, he is no God for us ! " It is becanse there are so many thousands in 
our cities— not all foreigners either— who are ready to say in their hearts, 
" We are done with God ! " and so many other thousands quick to echo 
tbe horrible word, that ttie dangers to society from an atheiatic press are 
ao real. Always it is in theories and ideas that evolutions have their 
genesis. Nor con any one who pauses a moment to think fail to see what 
the moral, the social, it may be the political, consequences of all these 
firebrands of the atheistic revolt are liable to be. 

Then, besides the fact that there are always those who have their own 
private reasons for not liking to retain God in their thought, how often 
the trials of life harden, the wrongs of life madden and exasperate. The 
era of discoveries and inventions has upset the old order of things, and rev- 
olutionized the iudnstries of the world. It is almost as if it were a new 
world Into which we have come. A multitude of old notions and customs 
have vanished before the new spirit of the time. It is a period of tre- 
mendous transitions. Enormous populations have been thrust into ore^ 
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crowded dUee. Wholly new adjosttnmta, both indastriol and social, have 
to be devlaed. It is like the reaetting of broken limbs or dislocated joints, 
when awkward hands are blindly fierce with their own seTeral exper- 
imenta. Strange doors of hope open to many ; while, for myriads of others, 
all doors seein to close, as it were, with a slam in the face. 

The aching sense that things are not what they ought to be creates the 
deepest unrest. As the social chasms widen, the popular exasperation 
grows reckless. There is mnch that offers pretexts for disbelief, and tempts 
to despair. 

And thus, side by side, acting and reacting, we behold atheism— which 
is anarchy in the individual soul — and the so-called "anarchistic social- 
ism," both pimping headlong and desperate, they know not whither. Nor, 
let any one imagine that the propagandists of. atheism, and of socialism 
hre slow to appreciate the power, as weapons, there is in winged words. 
We shall be very unwise if we do not wake up to see what they are so 
busy doing. 

As a writer in Hie London Chrittian Wiarld remarks, " the organisers of 
the Anti-Corn Law League taught many a lesson to succeeding agitators 
for reform, but few more worthy of beii^ learnt than the use they made 
of tracts and pamphlets. Far-reaching as were their platform voices, 
their printed words reached audiences vastly larger, and had a more en- 
during influence." 

The ignorant aud bad elements of society, anywhere, it is swd, if 
neglected, go to the bad. But in the cities, at any rate, there are no 
"neglected" classes; the devil cultivates every n^lected field; on every 
unoccupied comer he builds his own shops and circulates his own 
literature. 

We shall do well to recognize the power of the press; they do well to 
reo^nize the fact that its power does not all go que way. The new evan- 
gelism will not get on very tta in its undertaking without the aid of the 
press; neither, will it have gone far before being made sharply aware of 
the fact that just here it will encounter one of its worst antagonists. 

There Is among us an atheistic press. It is numerous, multiform, and 
disseminated with a dead-in-eamest assiduity ; it is piquant, popular, fas- 
cinating, potential as the breath of a pestilence. 

Because it does not come into your homes, is no sign that it does not 
go into others' homes. Brethren, let us not underrate the magnitude of 
the task we have at length begun to face. I have gathered a big bundle 
of those more or less influential edicts of the atheistic press, from a single 
city ; not all equally outspoken and defiant, but all steeped to the lipa in 
tiie spirit of denial; some of them reeking with the " sweltering venom " 
of blasph^ny ; not a few so hot with wrath and rage it almost blisters the 
band to hold theml 

Hr. Bae, in his " History of Contemporary Socialism," says : " The fact 
is certain that most contemporary Socialists have turned their backs on 
religion. They speak of it with a kind of suppressed and settled bitter- 
ness, as of a friend that has proved faithless." Mr. Henry George may 
^eak extravagantly, I think he does, but he declares, " What is going on 
in not a change in the form of religion, but the negation and destruction 
of the ide«8 from which reUgion i^rings. Christianity in the popular 
mind is dying at the root, as the old Paganisms were dying when Chria- 
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tianity entered the world. Nothing arifiee to take ita place. Sach a state 
dt thoDght preceded the French Revolution." 

Says a recent writer, who hod himaelt been deeply bitten with the 
rabies of the i^inoetic denial : " Never in the hiatory of num haa bo terrific a 
calamity befallen the race, which all who look may now behold advancing 
as a deluge, black with deetmction, reaiittesa in might, uprooting onr moat 
cheriahed bopet, engulfing onr moat preciona creeds, and burying oui 
highest Ufe in mindleea desolation. The flood-gates of infidelity are open, 
and atheism overwhelming is upon us. Forasmuch," he adds, " aa I am 
far from being able to ^ree with those who affirm that the twil^;ht doc- 
trine of the 'new faith' is a desirable substitute for the old, I am not 
ashamed to confesa that, with this virtual negation of Ood, the universe, to 
me, haa lost its look of lovelinesB. And when at times I think, as think 
at times I must, of the appalling contrast between the hallowed glory of 
that creed which once was mine- and the lonely mygtery of existence as I 
now find it, at such times I shall ever feel it impossible to avtnd the 
aharpeBt pang of which my nature is susceptible." And Professor Clif- 
ford, speaking of the sense of a "comradeship with the Great Compan- 
ion," which once fired his heart, adds that profoundly sincere and pathetic 
confession : " We have seen the Spring sun shine out of an empty heaven 
to light op a soulless earth ; we have felt, with utter loneliness, that the 
Qreat Companion is dead ! " 

There is no reason to doubt that thert are atheists for whom the Great 
Companion and Friend is as if dead. Some of our great cities have had 
their "great firea;" all are now in dread of the stealthy invasion of 
the Vholera another Summer. What if the pestilence of doubt and unbelief 
smite the flrst-bom in our Churches, penetrate the homee and social 
groupings of the laboring classes— English, German, Bohemian, Polish, and 
^1 the rest? 

Says that splendid Spanish orator and statesman, Emilio Castellar; 
" One who has lost the fiii^ of his earliest years, who sees no longer the 
sacred aureole around the foreheads which once beamed for him with 
inspiration — such an one," he says, "may have thought to utter, in hia 
anguish, the words which Christ spoke upon the Cross: 'My Ood, wkjf 
hoit tfiou formten met"' 

Verily, atheism, as it shows itself in our current htenttnre, is 



Nevertheless, even when moat recklessly it 

The scaly borror of lu lolded tall," 
it is plain that it is almost least of all satisfled with itself. Athrinn 
answers no qnestions, BstisfleB no lonf^ngs, denies and blasphem 
Father Almighty, repudiates the Everliving Brother and Friend, e 
to cxtingnisb every existing light of hope, and does not even pretend to 
kindle any in its plaM. Beginning with utter self-mockery, it seema but 
the most logical and natural thing in the world that it should end in an- 
archy. "Not yet," confesses a noted Scotch atheiat of the day, " not yet 
has the ' new philosophy ' found a basis for the reconstructiiHt of eociety." 
And he adds : " Very far are we from being the flret who have expe- 
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lienced the agony of discovered delustm and deapair." "Annihilation I'* 
exclaimed Paul Burchard, in the midst of a moTTelousl; etoqoent and per- 
thetie letter to his old-time friend, the late Leon Gambetta— "tumihila* 
tiou I What deapair for the maasee, wliom, nevertheleas, you love I How, 
then, do you propose to support or conaole those who, tried and Buffering 
all their lives, have nothidg to hope for, who expect nothing, and believe 
nothing, except that the grave will be the ead.7 And when you have cre- 
ated a nation of materialist*, what will you have produced?" he aaka. 
" Desperate covetousness, ineatiable i^petites, unrestrained ambition, and 
incessant revolution." No words could be truer. And just here is one of 
the chief points of our own danger, in the almost demoniac fierceness of ita 
dapair, when the soul, motAed by its own bliitd philosophy, finds itself 
yitnv ttgaintt tht viaU by forces against which it ie in rebellion. Just this: 
deepemte poasions, insatiable appetitee, unchecked ambition, incessant 
revolntion. . 

To exactly the same effect Victor Hugo, who had known so well the 
appalling calainities that had befallen hia own imperial city, as accursed, 
booi top to bottom, with the plague of an atheistic press, once warned the 
leadM« of French thought against that tendency which would blind the 
suffering millions to that "perpetual vision of a better world, whose light 
shines through the dariutess (rf the present life, and which, by extinguvh- 
ing hopt, takes away that which alone con alleviate and sanctify toil, 
which can render men Btrong,wise,patient, just; at once humble and oapii^ 
ing." The duty of us all, he proclaimed, whoever we may be, l^slatora 
and bishops, priests, authors, and journalists, is to " spread abroad, to 
dispense and lavish in every form the social energy necessary to comfort 
poverty and suffering, and at the same time to bid every face be lifted up 
to Heaven; for that God will be found at the end of all!" Already, over 
vast portions of our own American population, especially in the cities, 
aUaeism is casting its appalling and curaeful shadow. 

True, there never before was so much Christian faith in the worid as 
there is to-day. The Kingdom of our Lord grows more and more glorious 
as these culminating years advance. It ie not thai which is in danger ; it 
is only our human forms of good, and human souls, that are put in peril by 
the evil forces and t^ncies which the atheistic press stands for. 

Nothing is more certain thui that alarm, in view of its baleful blight, 
is moet reasonable. The present is an age of power, of freedom of thov^t ; 
BO is it the "era of dynamite." If things are allowed to go on in oui 
leading cities as they have been going on of late, and as they are going on 
to-day, those who shall come after us will find that it is a fine heritage of 
dragons' teeth we have let the enemy bow up and down in our fields. Let 
but the conditions be favorable, a careless lamp may fire a mine, a spark 
explode a magazine, a torch <x>nsnme a city; on atheistic press let 'loose 
and set going its trains of infinences in individual hearts, in human so- 
ciety, in cities laige and small, so full of blaating and blight, we shall, ere- 
long, wonder at nothing so much as at our heedlegsneas and apatliy in 
the matt«r of endeavoring to prevent it. 

Now, as always, the way to extingiiish darkness is to strike a light, to 
feod its flame, and then hold it aloft so that it shall shine on all. 

To this end, we should begin by recogniiing whatever soul of good 
there may be in the new social movement. We have and own immeaeoiv 
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ably more in common tban H is ever possible to own in Beveralty. That 
scheme of pereonal life which is bnitt on selfiehnesa, and leaves one e^er 
only to appropriate every thing to one's self, bos In it the essence of mean- 
ness and the certainty <rf teilure. The republic, says Oicero, is the mother 
of us all. The Church, says Bt. Angnsttne, ia onr mother, and Ood onr 
Father. 

It would, to be snre, be a traism to say that the total spirit and stress 
of Christianity is toward the creation tA a kind of socialism, with an infin- 
ite int«r-play of thoughtful and graceful reciprocities. But it is true, love 
can not be solitary. The mysterious and mighty fwoe whioh we call 
"gravity," that binds into one the measnrdess h(»t8 of the visible uni- 
verse, ia but the shadow which the Divine Love projects upon all worids. 
Tbe promised Kingdom of Heaven, evermore coming among men, is built 
on love, and in love. Love (o God is the answer to his all-anticipatory 
love, a love tbst is more ancient than any star, and that has traveled far- 
ther than any oldest beam of winged light that has ever yet touched a 
buman orb of vision, just arrived from any utmost verge of astronomic dis- 
tance. And so the activities of a common sentiment of benevolence can 
not but find expression in communion, and in some form of sacred 
communism. 

This, too, is as tme as when Webster uttered it: "The whole world 
is becoming a common field for intellect to act In. Energy of mind, 
genius, power, wheresoever it exists, may speak out In any tongue, and 
the world will bear it. A great chord of sentiment and feeling runs 
tiirough two continents and vibrates over both. Every breexe wafts In- 
telligence from country to country; every wave rolls it; all give it f(»th, 
and in turn oil receive it. There is a vast commerce of ideas; there are 
marts and excluuiges for intellectual discoveries, and a wonderful fellowship 
of those individual intelligences which make up the mind and opinion of 
the age." And, yet, the groping and the muttering of the modem sodal- 
ism, in Europe and in America, "heaves Its perpetual turbulence," and is 
profoundly symptomatic of a movement that reaches deep as human na- 
ture, and has in it exactly the potentiality there is in God's own truth, and 
in the justice which is eternal. "The leading nations, the French, tJie 
English, the German, the American," says Ih-. Francis LIebei^-"they 
draw the chariot of civilization abreast, as the ancient steeds drew the 
car of victory." And so it is that, in our more fortunate day, a hundred 
leading forces, first of all spiritual, then intellectual, political, social, 
commercial, scientific and experimental, ethical and sesthetic, ethnical 
and ecumenical, joined in real, if often unconscious alliances, are drawing 
at the same car, and sweeping on abreast toward the culminating result. 
But while saying and insisting upon this, we can not ignore the fact that 
ther^are cross-currents in the stream of tendency, with here and there 
the disastrous under-tow of adverse influences. From this oh, all times 
are pretty certtdn to be times of crisis. In onr cities, at least, there is 
likely to be an everlasting emei^ncy. The violent and defiant atheism 
seen in the current socialism, and the practical atheism of which the 
Churches even ore not free, will prove B hard foe to subdue. But the 
new evangelism in the cities is exhibiting it« wisdom by its greater regturd 
for strategy, its more, enterprifflng, more elastic, and more Inventive use 
of new adaptations and methods, as well as of older ones. 
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It 1b not ft very difficult matter to pilot ft veagel down the broftd St. 
Lftwrence; but when the Bhip, however hug«, b^iu to quiver, and leap, 
ftnd plunge, on the brink of the Long Sault Bapidfl, it takes s wondroiuly 
steady eye and trained stout arm to steer and bold It to ita one safe courae. 
It is such a cuirent as that on which modem society, spedally in our cities, 
is hastening forward. To shape the coining issaes, to guide tendencies 
that can not be checked, and to spur into adequate activity forces that 
have lagged behitid and slept too long, will, it is plain to be seen, put to 
the severest te«t the wisdom and the efficiency of all the Churches, which 
this Inter-denominational Congress so happily stands for. 

The worst fact about the growing socialism is the athaism that is get- 
tteg into it. But truth and love, united, can save our country irom even 
Hub menace of the dtiea. 



THE HOMELESS CLASSES 



Hotn, then, is a place— the dwelling place of a fftmiljr. Hie famHf 
miikes the home, not the home the Iftmily — as the oyster ezudee its shell, 
but the shell does neither create nor shape the oj'ster. To have and profit 
by ft home, we must attend to the family, then the home will come to 
pass. Houses are the shell. Money and an architect can build houses. 
But money and an architect can not build homes. Homes come to pass. 
They can not be builded. 

The family is an invention and creation of God. The gilts of God are 
not bou^t vdQi money. What man can invent, or make, or do, for his 
brother man, can be bought for a price. But the g^ of God — good and 
perfect-— Cometh down from the Father of lights, a &ee gift in alt ages to 
the humble, the obedient, the prayerful, and therefore the wise and virtn- 
ous. Their feet have foond the way of life, up-going ever, and broaden- 
ing unto life eternal, in the Father's house of many homes. 

The family, it may be necessary to state in these latter days of money, 
■Dfttbematics, and machines, is a little society or association of uneqnals, 
each one endowed with attributes and functions that are not inter- 
changeable. 

One man and one woman, obeying resistless attractions, that refuse to 
explain or justify themselves at the bar of reason, or to submit to ecien- 
ti& analysis, come together to live the fullness of the life ordained by 
their Creator, and transmit the same, whether they know it or not. For 
they who dwell in love dwell in God, and God in them. A man shall so 
love his wife as Christ the Church. And as a bride adometh herself for 
bet husband, so with longing and hope, the Church is wuting for her 
Lord. The sweet, sweet home of Heaven is to begin with a marriage 
■upper. 

Unto this one man and one woman, no longer two, but one in the 
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vital, organic unitiefl of love, shall come from God children, for the fvrthtr 
edueotum oj the parent* and their full initiation into the royeteiy of Divine 
visdom, patience, and love. These children come into the home, not with 
even start, aa raoera, but as luieqnab in age, temperament, and endow- 
ment. They enter by no choice of their own. They live and thrive by 
no wages, or earnings, or deaervinga of their own. They come, each one 
an embodiment of feeblenees and need, te find in home tlie preptuationa 
of down-going love — the feeblest receiving most, the etrongest servii^ and 
giving most. They only who have partaken reverently of the SBcnunent 
of marriage, and been received into the heavenly degree of fatherhood, 
can att^n to any just knowledge of God, or true theolo^. For we are 
yet to be born once more of the Spirit into the world of the never-dyii%, 
1 that I conld be close by each young father as he sUnds by the happy 
mother of his first child, luminons with a new beauty, and speak to bia 
heart, " Except we receive the Kingdom of Heaven as this little new-come 
child, we can not enter." We, too, are to be bom, and for us are wuting 
the preparations of down-gcang love. Come, let's pmy, Baying only "Our 
Father which art in Heaven ! I know thee now I In thee oil the families 
of the earth are called." 

When, in the process of yeus, children become as many as sis or 
e^ht — all of them children, but not all equals — we have at last a society, 
a vital organism, not an adjusted machine. The children have not 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, or their sacred honor to maintain the 
self-evident truths that they are free, equal, and endowed with certain 
inalienable rights, such as life, liberty, and the pursuit of tops, balls, 
books, dolls, jack-knives, and happiness, regulated by the law of free 
competition, and the survival of the fit. 

The family is a society of unequals, instinct with sentunent, inspired 
of God;— the only social order that has survived the wrecks of time, ap- 
pearing and reappearing wherever and as often as one man and one 
woman are married in the Ixird- 

Ab biologists delight in hunting np the primordial cell, and discem- 
it^ in it the potency and qualities that promise and prophesy higher 
and highest forme of complex organism ; so, sodolc^sts worthy of the 
name, should find in the family the primordial cell of Chorch, city, state, 
in their higher and higher orders and complexity. 

The social unit is not the individual, but the family. The population 
of the world is composed chiefly of men, women, and children. And on 
the whole, the bmily experiment seems as yet the best way of adjusting 
men, women, and children together. 

Another experiment, I am aware, is in these days claiming attention. 
We are exalting the individual, and endeavoring to form a society in 
which the individual shall be perfected, and become keenly alive to his 
own righle and the rightt of his fellow-units. There is much to be ui^d 
in favor of this experiment. I would neither assail it nor defend it. I 
speak of it merely to call yonr attention to the fact that it does not agree 
with the family, or ancient theory of society; and therefore, while this 
experiment of individualiem is in full swing, we should apn'ort anticipate 
that the family will be modified, the home disappear, leaving the house 
with ita contents, each individual part excited, active, busy in grinding 
oat— the Ixird only knows what. Meanwhile social relations, and power 
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to be or to do will be twgelj settled by conelderatioos of pecuniar? ability. 
Instead of feeling, "If the Lord will, we will do this or that," men think 
and say, '* If I can afford it," or " If I can raise the money," I will do thia 
or that, or go here or there. With difficulty can bought things be aBsimi- 
iated by the family. 

A city ia an aggn^tion of hooseB, bnilt mostly by contract, for own- 
era intent on pecaniary gain. If they can be let for a aum of money that 
will meet taxes, insurance, repairs, and ten per cent profit on investment, 
the houses ore remarkably good property. Large fAroiUee of yout^ children 
are not desirable tenants, and are often relneed. A family withont chil- 
dren ia the favorite tenant. A family without childien—ie hooaed but 
homelees. . 

The houses of a great dty grade np from slums, tenement houses, 
boarding houses, hotels, flats, reudencea, mansions, palaces. I am at a loss 
to determine in Which grade to look for families and consequent homes 
after the divine intent. 

In all our cities there still survives a trace of the ancient order of 
society, in the word alder, or elder mm, or " City Fathers." To them, as 
to a father, is intrusted the family purse, or dty treasury. Their likeness 
to the father of a large family can be traced no further. 

Am part of the experiment of our modem society, based on the indi- 
vidual, and not the f^nily, we have a division of labOT and duty more and 
more minut«, not only in economic art«, bat in the training of man 
himself. 

In the houses of the wealthy the new-come child is di8tribut«d to' 
bureaus of oosstmction, instruction, and repaira; cared for by a moOie^ 
nurse ! then by a bonne, or nursery maid 1 haa a large room of even tem- 
perature for its children's home I ia dressed and exhibited to fond and 
doting parents once a day ! is early taught. French and German by a 
housed or visiting teacher or professor! takes music lessons from anotherl 
betimes attends select schools of coat and respectability I If a boy, the 
child is early sent from home to profit by the care of a dngularly success- 
ful teacher of a " family school for boya " in the country. Not infrequently 
for the higher education, the girls abandon home for six years and return — 
finished. Meaawhile, the bther attends to business, and the mother at- 
tends to her health, her dress, her social duties, Church charities, and cul- 
ture! Where is the family? Where is the home? There ia the house! 
There Is the shell ; where is the oyster 7 Is the family giving character to 
the house, or the house to the family? Is the house lighting the way to 
city eon-etruction, or the dty grinding on to home de-struction ? 

My theme is The Homeless Classes! which I have ventured to 
modify for the purpose of a profouader discussion, till it reads, Ihe houted, 
yet botnelett dat$e». 

Having glanced at the envied houses of the wealthy, take a look at the 
middle and lower elasaes. Intelligent philanthropy is doing much; e.g., 
for hard working mothers, safe-deposit nurseries are set np, where they 
can leave their babies, take a check, and go out honse-cleaning, or to loft 
factories, to earn money. The squaw takes her pf^toose with her, and 
hongs the cradle board on a tree, to swing in the wind and be visited 
hourly. The field working peasant mother, B<!rathes her infant and lays it 
on the shaded grass while she toils. The ftmner's wife, whose woric ia 
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never done, moves hither -and thither on her emnds, loUoned hj baby 
•yes. The 0117 mother, wishing work, "checlu" her baby, and goea to 
work. Come night, she cUima it and takes it— I had almoBt said home. 

Six to eight hoars a day the boys and giris in our cities spend at 
school. Ten hours they use up eating and sleeping. Seven remaining 
hours— where? Not with father, for he's off at worit in office, store, fac- 
tory, shop, or on other job to earn monsy. Not always wiUi mother. 
They are rowdy at home. 

The great army of clerks, salesmen, and other young gentiemen mak- 
ing their way in the world, not yet settled ia life, where are they ? I call 
to rtdnd Y. M. C. A.'s and their rooms, libraries, bath-rooms, gymnasia, 
and give thanks. But a stag-party of young men ia not a &mily, bow- 
ever heatily they may "^ve Jesus," or sing " I am coming to the Cross." 

Ood set men in familiea, to live, and love, and grow. We set men np 
one t^ one, and bid each look out for himself. Fay as you go. The ex- 
periment is to be tried out. Thus far the reeult is great activity, with 
■ome heat and dryness, and eooimoos prodnction of wealth which we can 
not learn to distribute. 

The housed, yet homeleas classes 1 Yet I remind you that the house-- 
less Koid homeless dasses are on the increase. Our citieB at great cwst 
gMber and damp their garbage far away, and Children's Aid Societies 
gather gamins and street arabs and dump them in the far West to find — 
homes. Homes are not a city product. 

Discharged working-men wander through the land and are called 
tnunps — their numbers increase — wliile philanthropic milUoruiires endow 
Tmiverritjea to make men so smart and brainy that they can no longer 
prove that Ood is. They call him the unknowable. I thank thee. Father, 
that thou bast hid thyself from the wise and pmdent, and made thyself 
known to babes and sucklings — under-gradnates of tliine own first and 
only school — Hit family. 

Fathers, sons, and brethren. A man is not a unit, an atoml Society 
is not a crystal— gathered atoms, geometric, regular, clean-cornered, dead I 

Man is a living organism, many parts coKtrdinated, tempered together 
in a body, instinct with life~tlie gift of God — receiving and radiating 
subtle forces and influences subtle as the light and as mysterious. The 
same power that tias brought into being the complex unit man— fearfully 
and wonderfully made— has companied him by woman, and of these two 
has ordained one. In God neither is the man without the woman, nor the 
woman without the man, but by them and the resulting family he has 
prefigured and promised the next higher creature of his power — the so- 
ciety 1 the Church ! the bride I the Lamb's wife— for whose appearing in 
the heavanliea, the morning ston that tang together at the first creation, 
are hushing into the silence of expectation— waitii^ for the Church, by 
whom Ood shall make known his manifold wisdom, according to the 
eternal purpose, which he purposed in Christ Jesiis onr Ixird. 

For the quickening and growth of thta holy catholic Church, the 
body and bride of Christ the flrBt-bom, the All Father has set men in 
families, and bid them live and love and learn, each member in his place, 
Qie elemental lessons and inspirations and refreshing inequalities and sub- 
ordinations <A that laiger fainUy of God, yet to be gathered in onr Farter's 
house of many homes. 
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The bonseleM may yet hsve faomea, m Abraham, wbo had ao habito- 
tion. But the homeUu are the spent staff and ezoieta for whom the pit, 
happily bottomless, is the sanatory cess. 



THE ENFORCEMENT OF MORAL LEGISLATION. 

PRSaiOSMT SVI.VBSTSR ». SOOVSI^ 
Woostar Unlvarslty, Ohio. 

Thi propriety of the plaee of this theme on our programtne is appar- 
ent at once. There is a general complaint of exiBting lawlessness. Its 
echoes fill oar avenues of budness uid ring in the aielea of our churches. 
Some call it a hectic fluab, and count it an evidence of vital decay, "niere 
might be enumerated (uvnty-tftrec specific directions in which lawlessness 
may be described as habitual iu the United States. And there is a widely 
difiVised and distieBsing fear that we are develc^ing rapidly a lawless 
tpirit which will find a hnndred ways of getting into practice. And cer- 
t^nly oil know that thia growth of lawlesaneas has its main habitat in onr 
great cities, whose sins and Borrows have called as together. 

The importance Is equal to the propriety of this tbeme. I might fol- 
low the French fashion, and demand a declaration of itrgenoy on the 
qnestion with no fear of defeat. No soci^ interest can exceed it. Were 
it for once certain that good laws would be univenalty obeyed by Che 
good and rigorously enforced against the evil, the feeling of security 
would replace the fear of which we complun, and vice would be a shorn 

Should it be now inquired: What does moral legislation include? I 
answer: The whole of the territory covered by that which is required and 
that which is forbiddH) in the Decalogue, from the third commuidment 
to the ninth. The first, second, and tenth aro omitt^, because they are so 
distinctly spiritual and so nearly or wholly without overt act trespaasing 
upon human right*. They can not come under the ct^nlzance of a gov 
emment which can not know the heart. With the third, iooral legislation 
makes profanity a matter for the judges. According to the fourth, the law 
protects the civil Sabbath. Under the j^, family rolationships are se- 
cured, incorrigibility is corrected, and failnr^ to provide for dependents is 
punished. Fighting and violence of all kinds inclnding even cruel sports 
and carelessness of child-life as well as the mnrder to which all tend; are 
forbidden in conformity to the tiath. The tevtnih animates the statutes 
against adultery, unlawful divorce, and all impurity, whether in act, 
temptation, literature, or amusement. The eighth commandment protects 
property and legislates Rgainst false pretenses of all kinds. The ntnfh 
ptovidea the (negative) basis of confidence in the truthfulness of our fellow- 
men, without which business would be next to impossible, and life little 
better than a pandemonium. To all these, experience hss added the vice 
of drunkenness, as provocative of all other vice and crime, and as, iU a 
sense, legislated againat by every command of the Decalogue mnce it pro- 
vokes the breach of every one of them. Moral legialation is thus differ- 
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enced from that which may be techmcaUjr termed political, and is clearly 
dietinguiabed from legislation for lite protectioj) of reli^OD, which is the 
only form of religious legblation. 

But atill within this outline it must also he said that the words " moral 
legislation " apply more particularly to the territory covered by the third, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh commandments, with the addition named. 
These include what are generally known as the " vices," the tdxtb, 
eighth, and ninth being generally spoken of as defining " crimes." While, 
therefore, to eay vice and crime is an artificial distinction— since all are 
evil b^ the same law, and on the same basis, it may be a valuable distinc- 
tion fbr pnrpoaea of discussion and compariaon. The vices and the crimes 
proceed from the same roots, and are altogether nnder the same legislatioii 
in God's fomm. We distinguish only to be the better understood. More- 
over, becftnse a most dangerous distinction is made ■■ to legislation, i>y 
which vices are excluded from its domain; it is the more necessary to deal 
eq»edally and exactly with that l^telatitm which covers the territoi^ from 
which the whole abominable laima-/aire theory aeeks to exclude all power 
of law. 

We seem to find a very rimple scheme of diacnseion, yet a very 
natural and comprehensive one, when we propose three inquiries. 

I. OtigM we to enforce moral legislatioa?— designed to find the gronnds 
of duty in the case with the measure and ^avity of it. 

II. Can we enforce moral legislation ? — including in the reply a cal- 
ctdatioD of difficulties, with an estimate of reeonrces, and a designation of 
methods with histories of encouraging facts and eSbrts; and, 

III. Shall we enforce moral l^slation? — which should bring as the 
considerations that define and enforce oar re^Mmsibilities, and voice the 
appeal for immediate exertions. 

From these three we must select the first, not only because lo^cally 
such, but because it is directly in the line of the education of the public 
eotucimee, wbictr is the aim of such conventions as this. Moreover, the 
conviction of duty in the premises once fairly bom would issue in a par- 
allel to 8eward'B famous prophecy of what the people would do when they 
came to understand the danger impending over !'the Union." Conviction 
of duty is synonymous with determination to find a way to enforcement, 
and that promptly. Thus the fiist will answer the second question: " Can 
we?" And it irill involve a consecration to the work which will answer the 
Uiird question: "Shall we?" And we must choose, because there is tima 
to make but one impression.* Would to God that by his truth and Spirit 
so deep an impression might be made as would approach half-way to the 
true and burning conviction warranted by the beta and truths of the 
situation, or that even that m^;ht become nniversal which now exists 
in the hearts of the few. 

It is evidMitly in creating an abiding persuarioa of moral Minion 
that our whole hope of success lies. If we feel that we ought, we shall 
presently feel that we must. (This way the race rises to any thing gooij.) 
Then will come the bugle-call of occasion, and the cry of advance and at- 
tack will unify and electrify the scattered and reluctant hosts of reform. 
We can not ever remain on the defensive and pushed to the wall, if the 
duty of enforcement comes to its proper kingdom and ends the timid re- 
gency of expediency. We shall not ever be consulting consequences as 
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dnr oracles and haggling about methods. We mnst make the Rhine the 
border of the conflict and flght on the farther side of it, if we would be 
crowned in Veraaillea. The law-breakere have long felt that they are 
masters of the law-makers, and now they move in solid masses to attack 
the law itaelf. The peal of their gnns of threatening has been followed 
by the RKPBAL of good, moral legislation at many points, and nowhere 
more frequently than in Ohio. Shall they not prove to have flred the 
8umter-gun in such attacks npon the citadel of settled moral conviction ? 
Shall they not awaken such echoes of indignation as will prove the mora] 
heart of the nation alive and sensitive? 

The answer depends upon the depth of the eentiment which is now 
under consideration. Men hesitate when their convictions of right hecd- 
tate. Timidity invite« aggression. Unity and firmness, like the keeper's 
eye on the lion, repel the suggestion: O, for conviction that enforcement 
of moral legislation is an imperative duty, and for that conviction to stir 
all souls who ' love the right. Thence only can come the fixed purpose, 
the unrelenting peisevraance, the cheerful nelf-sacriflce, the applied mind, 
sud resulting skill in methods, which insure success. Stansfield (H. P.) 
said recently at a morab'HWnference in Belgium: "I seek rather than one 
act of l^slation the aronsing of the virtuous manhood and womanhood 
of the country to do battle with the baser sort." That is our need. 
" Who will rise up tor me agaiust the evil doer." 

The order of diBcnssion of the question: Oagftt we to enforce moral 
legislation? brings us to a group of considerations prevailingly monU in 
their nature. They may be named: 

I. The Scriptural argument. 

n. The spirit of Christ and of ChTistianity. 

m. The ecclesiastical ailment. 

IV. Eminent civil authority. 

V. The benefit of law as a moral force. 

VI. The right and justice of the le^slation in question. 

VII. The necessary supremacy of such legislation because moral. 

VIII. The preventiye power of enforcement. 

IX. The relation of moral to criminal legislation. 

X. The certain and deplorable consequences of non-enforeement. 
Then we meet a group of considerations prevailingly todal. 

XI. Enforcement of moral legislation u an indispensable fftctor tn the 
solution of the city problem, which is in turn the problem of oar civil- 
Isation. 

XII. Hie relation of enforcement to immigration, 

' XIII. The aid enforcement can give to the elevation of labor. 

XIV. Enforcement the only way to save our children. 
Then we reach a group of considerations prevailii^y fdiHttd. 

XV. Ko taxation witiiout representation, which non-enforcement em- 
phatically is. 

XVI. Enforcement as a condition of our liberties. 

XVII. Enforcement aa affecting our whole mission among the nations, 
which is essentially a moral mission. 

XVIII. The conviction that when b31 alternatives are proposed, there 
in j'utf nolhmg ei»e to do. 

This reaches a coucIuKon by exclusion. There is no other tolerable 
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aUenuttive. It is as sharp a contrast as Patrick Heart's, " Crive me liberty 
or give me death." The Datioa must take morals and morals by Isw, 

Time confines the discussion to the moral group, and, indeed, to certain 
aelectioOB therefrom. 

I. No at^nment for enforcement can be half as strong as the Scriptural 
for those who recotj^ize God'e voice in tiie Word. And we have no need 
to cite the whole tenor of the Old Testament, nor the exactions God 
makes of the jndges be appoints, nor to quote e^ecial paaaages. The classic 
passage of Romans zii teaches the whole truth in tiie clearest and most 
impreesiTe way. Sulen are to he "a terror" t« "the evil." The evil- 
doer is to be "afraid." The source of his fear is to be "the sword" borne 
"not in vain." Hist is to say, the power of pmushment even to lite and 
death is put into the bands of the magistnite, and so long as there is any 
"power" in the sword it must not be in " vain " to "the evil." The magis- 
trate represents God on the sveni^ng side. " He is the minister of God, a 
revenger, to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil." There is the 
dinple, strong, and adequate conception of magisterial power ss sgmnst 

HOIUL BVIL. 

How plainly it !s declared ! The acutest jorieprudence can not surpass 
it, nor can any political philosophy lay deeper foundations. The magis- 
trate's first purpose is to reward the good in guarding the " peaceable and 
quiet lives" tbey are entitied to by their own conduct, and by giving them 
in due measure the "praise" of their well-doing. And this ia done by 
every report ol the life of any community in which good prevails, for it 
does so only by the good conduct of the good. AAer thb it is to be noted 
that the magistrate is no powerless dummy, nor staffed straw-man, nor 
figure-bead with a wooden sword (much leas a wooden man with a head 
for the figures of bribery). He is to be a sworded giant, having the 
proportions of the community he is set to protect, and eqtul to its 
emergencies. And this is not all, for behind him "sitteth Ggd within 
the shadows, keeping watch above his own." Here the whole spirit of 
the Bible is expressed, which underwrites every law with : " The Lord is 
at hand." 

It requires not more than half an eye to see how utterly disobedient 
to such commands and unworthy of such an ideal are the ranks of ofiSdals 
which ore handicapped by insufficient moral legislation, blunting, or 
even sheathing, the sword ; or those carelesdy ignorant of the existence 
of evil-doing which attracts every body's attention but their own ; or tboB« 
who are hesitating, timid, and ineffective in afiplying the provided pre- 
ventione and punishments, thus striking with the flat side of ttie sword; 
or those who discriminatingly strike among the evil-doers those who con 
least injure their official tenure in return; or those who, in league with 
evil-doers, blosteringly uplift the sword in empty prodamatiimt, and ring- 
ingly bring it down with force into the scabbard, e'en giving the wink to 
the evil-doer considerately to assure them that "nobody will be hurt." 
Against all unworthy deeds and complaisant neglects and timid fears and 
wretched excuses stands out in this passage the striking portrait of the 
laered civil officer— tiie "minii^er of God"— waiting upon this very thing, 
from praise to tax-gathering. Intensely in need (^ this ideal is our 
own day. 
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It is but an easy corollary to thb doctrine that rigorona and impHitial and 
persevering enforcement of moral etatatee is the only way to honesty and 
blameleaeneBB in those we have dared to call the Civil Miniitry. There ia 
no way to self-vindication for executive officers but to eiecute. The non- 
enforcement of snch Btatut«8 means either official mistakes, or official 
weakness, or official corruption, and the proportion of the first must be 
exceedingly small. The weakneas and corruption are visible in cases of 
the police "standing in," as it is called, with transgressors; in the lack of 
stimulus to duty from thoae vrho direct police movements; in the preva- 
lent conviction that some of the higher officials depend upon the law 
breakers for " infiuence." Or they are evident in the too-ready discour- 
f^ment and complaint of want of moral sentiment in the community, 
which alloTO the evil to grow the more rapidly, or in the daring assump- 
tion of an executive officer who puts bis own will i^ainst the law and ' 
asks: "What are you going to do about It?" ot in officiid anwilliognesa 
to make policemen "spies" in connection with certain law-breakings, 
when all sorts of deception are resorted to, necesaarily, in outwitting 
scoundrels of every hue who menace only property. All these charges 
can be answered only by hearty, strong, and persistent efforts to enforce 
moral lepslation. Let the responsibility lie where it belongs— with those 
who made the law. " I can do nothing," says an honest executive, " bnt 
obey my oath in seeing that every body, without distinctioD, obeys the 
law." Moral interests will continue to be betrayed in the house of their 
Iriends, the moral Btatut«B and the officers set to enforce them, until this 
bold, clear, and manly, tJiis thorough and sacred conception of the duty of 
the sword-bearing magistrate tak^ its true place. To what infinite mis- 
chief have we already been witnesses in the things which have defiled 
the sacredness of the civil ministry ! The loss of the sense of respect for 
it Is incalculable. The officer without it ia shorn of all power to com- ^ 
mand obedience for conscience' sake. Civil obedience becomes a matter 
of convenience to most of the good, and a langfaing-stock or a hateful op- 
pression to the evil. 

II. To demand enforcement ot moral le^lation is the spirit of Christ, 
and a part of Christianity. How terribly men weaken Christ who think 
of him without his moral indignation, his intense denunciaton of all that 
injures men, his whip of small cords, or bis winnowing fan, and his un- 
quenchable fire for the irredeemable chaff. Brethren and friends, the 
world needs a new John the Baptist to reintroduce the Severe Cftrix whom 
so many men are striving to ignore. And there may even be needed a 
new Melancthon to develop the ethical Christ and place the commands to 
obedience side by side again (where Christ himself placed them) with the 
offers of eternal life, showing the two to be inseparable and mutually 
inter-dependent. Perhaps there Is needed a new company like the noble 
Covenanters, who will remind the world that Christ is King of Nations, 
as he is King of Saints, — ns much " King in Ohio " (as the noble Mac- ' 
Master g^d, nearly fifty years ago, at Miami University), "as he ever was 
King in Palestine, or Pilate's Halt." Away with the namby-pambyism 
which fears to adventure the claims of the Son of God to dominion over 
the whole realm of man's life, personal, commercial, social, edncatlonal, 
dvil, and political. That he condescends to rule over the entire life of the 
race is enough. 
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He has not abandoned, then, the Maetar'B gnidance who clunis the 
enforcement of that moral legislation which has, in its own pUce, done ao 
much to bring eveiy thing into Bnbjeclion to Chiist, and to confer tlie 
inestimable beneflta of settled moral convictions and customs upon the 
wayward race he came to bbtb. Ue must be a poor interpreter of history 
who does not lecognixe in auch legislation a woymark of Christianity 
through the ages, and an indispensable agency in Christian civilization. 
We know ttiat Christ thought as much of law as he did of love, and for- 
ever united the two by interpreting the great moral code which ie the 
spinal cord of the world's moral legislation, aa just love to tnan (in lis 
second table)— neither less nor more tlian just love to men. Love mlhmit 
law we as clearly know to be as worthless as a vertebrate without verte- 
bra. Henry Ward Beecher said, early, that " love without law " was but 
"mush," and I should have admired him the more if he hod kept on 
saying it. It may be honestly said that he has most of the spirit of Christ 
who most strenuously insists upon universal obedience to, and absolute 
enforcement of, moral legislation. 

It is not otherwise with Christianity. It has, imperfectly, but with 
constancy, represented the spirit of Christ in this matter. It was always 
careful of obedience to law, even when that obedience was accompanied 
with fearful self-sacrifice. If it has erred now and then in counseling 
foolish revolution, it has perhaps oftener erred in teaching unconditional 
submission. As soon as possible (certainly not without sundry mistakes as 
to manner), it made the law .a method and instrament of its work for 
men. Under its benign spirit the healthful restraints of man's evil nature 
grew intothesoUdityof universal convictions, and took permanent shape,and 
stained wider molding power as legal enactments. Can the stupidest infi- 
delity deny the dvilixing power of Christianity, exercised in a perfectly 
legitimate way, in making the main jnoral truths first familiar, and thea 
dominant through law ! Nor can any one forget that whatever there is of 
international law is bom of the same spirit I 

We may and must, therefore, clamor for the enforcement of protec- 
tive and educative monl le^lation, because the command not to do the 
things which injure others is the very first dictate of loyalty to Chiist, 
Even Mr. Lecky sees this when he writes : " Whatever mistakes may have 
been made, the entire movement I have traced, displays an anxiety not 
only tor the life but for the moral well-being of the castaways of society, 
such as tiie most humane nations of antiqnity had never reached. This 
minnt« and scrupulons care for human life aaA human virtue in the 
humblest forms, in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, or the infant, was 
indeed wholly foreign to the genius of paganism. It was produced by 
the Christian doctrine of the inestimable valne of each immortal soul. It 
is the distinpiishing and transcendent characteristic of every society into 
which the spirit of Christianity has passed." It this be tme of some 
minor humanizing laws, what may not be said of that general and per- 
vasive influence of Christianity which has by Jaw taught men teverence 
and awe tor sacred things, the day of rest, the fonndaljon in chastity and 
monogamy of the Christian home, the observsnce of truthfulness, and due 
respect to otbers' rights? If there be any genuine loyalty to the course 
of onr holy rehgion as it has enlightened the world, and any real love to 
our sufiering fellow-men, there will never be less than a passionate de- 
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mand for- the enforcement of moi^ leg^elation by those who bear the 
Christian name. We have no right, while there remains aught that we 
am do, to see mm ntmtndered to the encroocAmenrt i^ vice 6y the prtMration ^ 
the defenste of law! If we have, then the indignation of Moses at Hinai 
was a whim, and the sconi^ of onr Savior in the temple an impertinence. 
If we have, then philanthropy is a dream, and the great commandment 
of the second table is a sham. 

III. The ecdesiaatical ai^^ument has its own value, but needs not now 
be anfolded; Leaving out of view all errors and evils of a wrongly united 
Church and State, and all the mistakes of oppression and persecution od 
the one side, and all the opposite evils of eecalarism on the other, the 
steadfast voice of the Church of God throngb organs of every description 
has been in the one direction of the snprenutcy of moral legislation. It 
has been a strong and clear and continuons testimony. It has Aever 
asked less of the State than rigid enforcement. The protection of the . 
tempted, the eradication of evil tendencies, the gradual education of the 
people to the highest standards of conceptian, have always been constit- 
uents in the Church's ideal; and it has always known and valued the 
help of law in seeking to realize them. From the well-known appeal of 
Chalmers' for the help of the civil authorities in reforming the Cow^te on. 
to the last declaration of the largest and most influential religious bodies 
of the world the cry has been the same: Let the law do its work! It ia 
God's ministry for its own purposes. It can not do eveiy thing, but it 
has that to do which can not be done by any other ^ency whatever. In 
the eye of such declBrations as might be cited by scores, the Christian is 
a traitor to his profession who does not seek, by every means within his 
power, to have good repressive le^slatioa enforced. The voice of the 
Church is wonderfully uniaonons here. It is as urgent as it is united, 
and as persistent as it ia nif^t. The reeolntions that express annually 
the Church's concern are not mere paper aad ink affiiire. They represent 
sentiment always ready to do something, and able at tJmes, and when 
not defeated by the lower monUity of the world, to be largely effective. 

And this voice of the Church deserves to be heard in the halls of 
le^slation, and to ring in the ears of executive officers where morab are 
concerned. The very exclusiveness of the area on which the Church 
ventures, ^ows its close relation to her own holy mission of comfort and 
M^vation. TUm cryottai organization which lives solely on its passion for 
hnmanity as the evidence of its love of God, and which withers and 
shrivels as soon as the one ceases to prove the other, deserves to be heard 
by those concerned with law. The Church has and can have no private 
' ends to serve. Her testimony must be simple, sincere, and direct. She 
has earned the right by her own work of burdened heart and opened 
hand (in humble imitation of her divine Master), to be heard when she 
pleads with men to do that which is best for man. All the great and 
awful truths of which she is the repomtory, as custodian of God's Word 
and careful interpreter, tiiereby, of his Providence, 0ve her vtnce a true 
weight to which men may well ^ve heed. She knows best the man for 
whom she pleads. She thinks most deeply of his whole life for both 
worlds ; she kncws most clearly that which will injure him the most 
fatally. The at^ment from the united opinion and strong urgency of 
the Church In behalf of the enforcement of moral legislation shonl4 
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accomplish much with omdid minda. The Church, taken as a body, can 
neither be bought nu- intimidated. She would cettainlr drink hemlock 
with Socrates rather than cease teaching the better my ot calling others 
to help in the work of making men better. 

IV. Let it now be remembered that high ground with regard to moral 
l^slation has been always maintained by the moot eminent civil autbof 
ity. Engliab-speaking jurisprudence has been moat Angularly clear, 
from Blackslone to our own Kent and Story; as to its propriety and con- 
stitutionality. Publicists in America, even embracii^ Jefferson, have 
written in chorus that the Umit of peisonal liberty ia found at morality » 
surely as at violence. The greater political writers have been explicit 
concerning the one great moral law as permeating every fiber of the body 
politic (specially declared by Freeman). Fatriote, like the "father of our 
coontry," have fervently desired that "molality and religion" might be 
the realized as they certainly are the real sources of prosperity. What- 
ever the history of enforcement has been written, even in part, it has been 
found to be signally beneficent, as in Argyle's " Beign of Law," the aa- 
count of restraining laws at the period of the sudden expamdon of the 
cotton industry in England, or in Lecky's recital of the benefits ot the 
repKSsion of the gin traffic and of the "Fleet" marriages. This high 
authority has been specially manifest in connection with our Sabbath laws. 
They have again and again been declared constitutional. At one time the 
decision has been made on the ground that " general tolerant Christianity 
is a part of the law of the land," which is Story's declaration (I think); 
and at another on the somewhat lower ground taken by Judge Thurman, 
who says that Christianity is not part of the common law, but that a day 
of rest may be legally enforced as of advantage to men even though tt 
should coincide with the Christian Sabbath. 

These Sabbath laws have the flavor of our morally pnrer origin in 
them and have all the rights of possession, and all the added force of 
beneficent exjierience. They can yet be made effectual as great break- 
waters gainst the flood of vice to which we are now exposed, albeit now 
and then the waves do break over them. It ia worth remarking that * 
these laws have received the peculiarly strong iodoreement of tlte two 
names which will be more and more coupled as tbe years go on, and that 
in the most difflcnlt point of their observance and under circumstancea ex- 
tremely tiring. Washington urged the observance of the Sabbath on the 
plea that we could not expect the blessing on our anns of a God whose 
day we were profaning. Lincoln, many years later, followed with this 
general order ^ "The President, commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy, desires and enjoins the orderly observance of the Sabbath by the 
officers and men in the military and naval service. The importance to 
man and beast of the periodical weekly rest, the sacred rights of Christian 
soldiers and sulors, a becoming deference to the best sentiment of a 
Christian people, and a due regard for the Divine will, demand that Son- 
day labor in the army and navy be rednced to the measure of strictest 
necessity." Note the grounds on which this matai legislation was 
founded. (1) God's "blessing" says Washington; and lincoln adds (2) 
Beet for man and beast. (3) Conscience— even the conscience of those 
who have religions convictions (which is a sort of conscience much leM 
noted in these days of fear lest the other sort of conidenoe be incon- 
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vemenced). (4.) The religious Bentimetite of the majority, (5) The Dl- 
Tine Wilt. How free' an; euch deelamtioiu fram the timidity that marks 
Borne modem documents of the kind. God and ooDBcience are real veri- 
ties, and the tact that they underlie theee lave, making them more 
imperatiye as duties, uid sacred bm obligations, is not concealed, bnt made 
prominent 

And in genetid the same grounds of enforcemoit may be taken con- 
cerning any moral legislation on any statute books — federal. State, or mn> 
nicipal. And, in fact, such groand is taken for more universally than 
some snppose. The greater authorities are neaiiy a unit in the matter of 
^e propristy and the necessity and the deep grounds of mord legislatioa. 
I wish there were time to quote some of them. Jjet ua beware of any 
edncatioQ to foigelfnlness^of this, whetiier it come from press or pulpit 
or parlor, or l^islatnre or the saloon, [and the last two ore quite too often 
too intimately aasociated in the judgment of moral questions]. High 
moral ground in this matter is not only the safe ground, bnt it is the only 
gronnd that can satisfy moral beings. How long will it take those who 
plead over-govemment and paternalism, etc., to quench in men the com* 
mon-sense, which says: "You can not make a non-moral community out 
of men who have a moral nature, and who are as confident of the just 
sapremscyof the moral as they are of its existence?" Useless and vain 
the struggle they undertake who will have a private but no public moral- 
ity! Foolish and hurtful any philosophy of the State that does not rec(^ 
niKe the fact that this form of social organisation is moral by the nature 
of the case ; and is, if possiUe, more easentiBlly moral than' most other 
social forms. How apt and unimpeachable seems the definition at this 
point of Chancellor Kent: "States or bodies politic are to be considered 
as mond penoiu, having a public will, capable and free to do rif^ht or 
wrong, inasmuch as they are collections of individuals, each of whom cu- 
ries trith him into the service of the community, the same binding law of 
morality and religion which ought to control his conduct in private life." 
What could be plainer or stronger? States are moral persons, aud.their 
moral legislation is but the espmssion of that personality. And they are 
moral persons because their constituent individuals are. Iliey can not 
be other than morel, any more than the atmosphere can avoid being air, 
or air can cease to be so by becoming atmosphere. They roust legislate 
morals, because the relations snstoiued to each other by moral beings, can 
never cease to be themselves moral. What then is left ob but to demand 
the enforcement of moral l^iislatlon, on the high moral gronnd to which 
we are tiius elevated by t^e "consensus of the competent" — a great 
phrase, by the way, with those who oppose most of our statutes of this 
nature. I do not hesitate to say that the world's soundest thinking but- 
tresses the demand thus made as sorely as the Scripture, the Christ, and 
the Ohnrch approve tt. 

V. Bnt let us hear the plea for enforcement that falls from the lips 
of late itself. Its whole beneficent office as a moral force speaks with no 
Tincertaiti eonod here. Do we not all believe with the judicious Hooker 
^whoBe declaretion can not he quoted too often in our law-questioning and 
law-defying times) that, " Of law, no less can be siud than that her seat is 
the bosom of God ; her voice the harmony of the worid ; all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage— the very least as feehng her care, th« 
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greatest aa not exempt from her power. Both angels, men, and crefttnrea 
of what condition Boever, tfaongh each in different aott and manner, yet 
all with uniform consent admire her as the mother of their peace and 
joy." Aye! It was an Anglo-Saxon who wrot« that, and the peculiar 
claim of the " Saxon grit " is that it can hold the law in its glowing faesrt 
as hickory wood holds Are, " You will tail with your repubUc," said 
some one to Thiers in 1872, " No, sir," answered that great man; "we 
shall not fight. We will be Anglo-Saxons, and vote." 

But who can fail to see that law's beneficent office, even to Anglo- 
^zons, depends largely on its enforcement? We can not understand one 
of these things without the other. Law is the argument for enforcement, 
and enforcement is the life of law. Whatever we hope to do for the 
world throng law, we mnst do by enforced law. What beneficence, 
then, is there in law? Much every way. Uen need law to m^e them 
recognize and obey the most fundamental and rudimentary ideas of good. 
Idiw is the character! BtJc of civilization, and the method of escape from 
barbarism. The less of it, the more uncertainty and fear are mingled with 
existence, and the lees there is of " onr-own-vine-tnd-fig-tree " feehng — 
that inestimable treasure which brightens allothere. The more equable 
and universal its influence, the more noiseless its operation, the less costly 
its punishments, the more docile in its maintenance each generation ; the 
more perfect do wo esteem onr civiliEation to be. What disturbs law dift- 
tnrbs every thing, as dynamite under a faoose-corner. 

And who doubts that law is the most diffusive and geneisl educator ? 
It reaches and grips those whom neither home, nor common school, nor 
Chnrch can permanently inflnence. Chitdren grow not away from it, hut 
Into it. All know its main provisions, even those who can neither read 
nor write. It becomes more an atmosphere than any one social infiuence. 
And this educational influence it has the more right to, because it is justly 
considered as tettlmg what it touches, because it espTesses the high^ 
moral convictions of the community. Moreover, since the human law 
rests 30 fr«qnently and so clearly upon a divine commandment, it becomes 
BO much the more a powerful educator. Every man feels the thrill of Sinai 
in the commands of the law which protect chastity and reverence, and all 
know that every just law is in some sort a comment on the " Golden Rule." 
Conscience thus comes in to aid the ednesttng force of law. " It is right; 
it must be obeyed," says the inward monitor. Nor does law educate the 
less because there is force behind it to which it makes frank appeal in 
esse of disobedience. Powerfnl, even when silent, is this appeal. The 
temples of justice mean som^liiug to those who have little conscience, 
and still more to those who have much. The force behind law as invisi- 
bly, hnt as powerfully, shapes men as gravitation in the shot-tower shaptes 
the falling globules of lead. Precipitate the young being into the reign of 
civil law, and when he reaches the pavement of maturity he will be an 
obedient and law-«biding dtisen, if he meet no evil infiuertce to mar him 
white on the way. 

Urgent and energetic, then, is the demand to clear the spaces and give 
the law its opportunity to mold and educate ever more perfect generations. 
If the possible beneficence of law is eo stupendous, its clear condition is 
that it mnst be indi$pvtal^ in iu eerUditiy. It must descend npon the evil 
doer with the celerity and directness of lightning. It must come always. 
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and swiftly, and impftrtially, and keep coming until the proToking cause is 
removed. Nothing bindere discipline and the growth oi charact«r eo much 
as rules of uncertain consbuction and lagg^g penalties. NoUiing helps so 
much as law that approaches Hooker's ideal, and leaves no "least" not 
feeling its care, and no "greatest" exempt from its power. Take any law 
you please, well enforced for a period of years, and see what its educative 
fi»ce has been. For example, think of the " National Army " idea, as de- ' 
veloped through law in Germany. How quickly it has made an empire I 
How thoroughly the "GianJ, in the Spiked Helmet" is the product of 
relentless, nniversal, unwavering, and impartial statutes! How the main 
purpose, thus adhered to, has given its own force to every tributary 1 . The 
"TumEseroise" has been sobmitted to in all the schools (and has accom- 
plished its admirable incldentAl results); the strict dvil-service has been 
mainttuned ; ihe massing of railroad and telegraph facilities in the hands of 
'the government has been effected ; these have all gone forward because the 
military regalatlone ntniTii what Aey aaid, and every body knew it, and be- 
haved accordingly. Similar examples may be found on a smaller scale all 
over the world. To demoralize a school, or a family, or a community, it 
is only necessary to have law teaching what is right, and then allow the con- 
stituents of t^e organization to play with the law as certain pagans chastise 
tiieir idota. If law gives life to conviction, it is through obedience — volun- 
tary by the good, forced from the evil. No law ever has been a law until 
it has been obeyed. Host amusing shallowness is that which cries : " Pro- 
hibition does not prohibit." To be sure it does not. Nor does it pretend 
to. Prohibition simply directs the t^icert of the law to prohibit. Prohibi- 
tion is no more law apart from the machinery of law (the sword of the 
in^istrat«) than a company of men is an army without weapons. The 
Declaration of Independence did not make America free, but the war of 
independence did. Prohibitory statutes are not prohibition. They are 
only the wasp, without that important part bt his economy which the 
boys call " his business end." 

And note how strictiy conformable these ideas of moral legislation and 
enforcement are. All moral forces are dependent on being what they 
eeem. A law not enforced contradicts the idea of law, and, in an import- 
ant sense, ceases to be a law. The more mor^ it is, the more necessary is 
Absolute and unquestioned supremacy, for all instinctively feel that the 
more right there is in any thing, the more certainly it ought to be obeyed. 
Here it is that the individual will must bend most readily. The great 
moral verities are structural bate», and one who builds among men must 
bnild on them. If he will not abide them, let him away to the brutes. 
Every appe^ for mrwals gains force when morals are incased in the majesty 
of law ; and every such appeal loses power when the casing is ruined, and 
contemptible for weakness. ' 

The history of enforcement is everywhere the same. It was the de- 
termination behind and in tbe Puritan le^slation which so quickly 
reformed England's Babbatb and made England a purer and' better nation 
within a comparatively brief period. The independent rule was a moral 
Bocceas—imperiect, no doubt, but wonderful. And the power of law was 
never more clearly proven than when these barriers to evil were removed 
by tbe "Book of Sports," wbich came in with the restored king. This 
"did more to destroy Christianity (says an able writer) than all the ten 
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persecQtionB of the Bomsn Empire ; and the view of tlie seoond Charles 
and bis court aboat the Lord's daf tended more to 4iive leligion from the 
Britiah nation than all the fires that ven kindled by Mary." Among as 
in America that Trhich adds to the stretch, of this plea for enfoTcement, 
ia the fact eo often adduced and for ao many reasona and always so justly, 
that we have par eminence a government of law. Tliat makes lawleesneaa 
a sin, and non-enforcement a doable danger. We are a " law-state," and 
not a " fuDctionary-state " — an acute German distinction. We are not like 
Ruaeia, where the people have nothing to look to bnt the "arbitrary 
will ol officials." [Contemp. Socialism, p. 294.] Oar laws, too, are 
made by ourieelves. They are taws, moreover, amendable by ouiselvea. 
Fermittted lawieeeness is, therefore, high treason to ow government. It 
is " k»e majeslalU " with a vengeance ! It would be childish insnbordinft- 
tion were it not an introduction to dynamite! If ve are to endure as a 
" law-«tate," moral legislation must be enforced. 

VI. Enforcement reato, again, upon the facts that the metal statutes 
are law, are just law, and on s right basis of legislation. That they are 
law, according to what has been said, entitles them at once to obedience 
and enforcement. Bnt we need ever deeper and deeper to go into the 
popular heart with the conviction of the inviolable sacredneaq of law. All 
the "divinity that doth hedge a king" passes over to- our taws. This 
muat do away forever with any paltering as to which way the so-called 
"moral sentiment" of the community lies. Ah! that fictitious feature 
they affix to society who desire to manipulate law will always be made a 
nose of wax ductile to determined flngete. How shall the moral sentiment 
of a community be known bnt by its mond legislation? What amtnt 
asBumption for Tom, Dick, and Harry in politics, or councils, or on the 
tripod, to give dispensations to disobey taw, or take diepensation from 
enforcing law out of the misty individualism which diacems a "moral 
sentiment" in the community other than the law which defines its motsl 
convictions. Out upon the man, whoever or wherever he be, that thna 
assumes to snatch from every freeman his privilege of the ballot, and from 
every legislatnre or municipal ordinance-making body its God-given and 
man-ratified power to espreae the inmost and most aacred convictions of 
the citi sen-company as to fchat is right and wrong. A patey upon the 
hand that thus attempts to nullify moral indignation, and "change laws 
and customs" of deep and sacred import on a whim ef individual caprice, 
and snatch away the defenses of the tempted and the guarantees of safety 
from the innocent and helpless I To know the law is enough for. citiaen 
or oflicer. To change the law is tlie prerogative of the community only. 
This is our only possible security. All else is partial anarchy. The man- 
ifest evils which flow from any case in which it is evident that material 
•interests override law in order to be free from moral restraints, are as 
appalling as they are evident. When money throttles morals, "woe worth 
the day." But as sure as the sun shines, when moral legislation lies parr 
riyzed by mobey, morals are dying, Bespect tor all law goes by degrees, 
and finally the money goes in the quicksands of established lawtesmesB. 
There ought to be no other than, these alternatives r Obedience or repeal, 
No otherwise can public authority be regarded aa really founded. Admir- 
ably has Lowell written it, thus: 
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"nmeroota bur upDomlDlon: Knowledge, Will— 
These twain are stroog, but atrouier yel the third — 
Obadtokw-nii tile Kreat tup-root UiM lUU 

Knit ranud the- rock of Daty, 1b not itltred 
Ttaonxh heavea-looaed teiapaMi ipeod their ntmott (klU." 

Moreover, theae tire Just laws. Moral legislstion ie not reoctioniUT, 
nor antiquated. It will beaf the light of centuries brighter than the nine- 
teenth. It is not "Over-government," and will not be dropped in the 
evolution of things. Indeed, it is significant that it is the last and highest 
thing which men grow up to, and implies an orderly sequence in all 
below. Not« that in any community in which the combination of forma- 
tive elements can be traced, men begin by obeying the laws which forbid 
crimes against property first. Stealing («. g. " dust " among the miners, and 
horses among frontiersmen) la the thing that first produces any common 
movement toward punbhment. Defense of the person comes later. Being 
retained at first in the care of the individual, both for lack of organization 
and by reason of isolation and for considerations of pride, it comes at last 
when the defenseless classes multiply, and men want security for homes 
and their piecioos contents. Then, next, come laws protecting opinion, 
BO that man may be free in thinking and in expressing his thought. 
Experience has taught tbat freedom presents a hundred benefits for one 
danger. Finally laws protecting morals and punishing immorality arrive, 
because populations leam where crime and disturbance come from, and . 
baying conceived a fair ideal of an orderly, moral, peaceful, and prosperous 
community, they have also learned that its realization demands moral 
legislation and obedience to it. Necessarily this is latest, but necessarily, 
also, it is highest. It is the most difficult, also, for the reason tbat it is 
built upon all the attainments that precede. It is the longest line for the 
future, therefore, as it is the deepest tor the past. How vain and foolish 
the taunt of uselcssness and retroactive ness. Moral legislation looks toward 
the millennium! 

Nor less childish is the objection of injnsOce. It can not be unjust to 
protect those who are at once weak and tempted, and whose protection is 
essential to every vital interest of society. IVho dares deny protection to 
the homes from which children are distrained only to be returned as ruins, 
or to become, as a " broken tooth," a source of perpetual irritation instead 
of a comfort and a joy? When moral legislation applies to adults, it but 
seeks to save them from themselves, and that both on their own account 
and for the sake of others with whom they are built into a solidarity. 
Can that be unjust which cares for the support of families which otherwise 
must be supported at the general expense ? Can it be unjust to protect a 
Sabbath which is God's boon to all and the "Pearl of Days" for the 
masses? Can it be unjust to punish for every offense agdnst chastity 
when we know that impurity and the safety of community and posterity 
from unmentionable evils are utterly incompatible? Is it other than 
sheerest justice to all concerned to lessen temptation when the weak are 
multiplied'by centuries of heredity and by all the inner causes that render 
moral powerto resist uncertain. Nothing can be clearer than the original 
righteousness of legislation in this direction. Whatever is good for the 
community (being by that supposition not contrary to the law of God, and 
also a factor in that community's attainment of its trae development and 
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the happiaeaB &at goea with it) may become law, and miut, if the ti^heat 
good of the greatest number be the end and aim of social and civil life. 
Individual interests (apparent only) yield here to general interests (as in 
the State's right of eminent domain by which copimon franchises ore 
granted to which individual wUla might not consent), aud, finally, they 
are compensated richly as sharers in the general good. The proper baeia 
of moral legislation is the moTality which is divine, and this historically 
and actually underliea our institutions. Legislation in accord with the 
deepest ppirit of our free institutions can certainly work no injustice to 
those who owe all they have to those institutionB, or who have voluntarily 
chosen (for reasons good and sufficient) to come under them from abroad. 
There stands, then, the whole body of our moral le^lation. It is 
really unscathed after centuries of trial, and in many nations, for the es- 
sentials are everywhere the aame. It is clearly in possesuon and not by 
foree, but by conviction. The laws are jnst in their essence, and they are 
' based on the eternal truth of God. They are the things which will stand. 
We can not say so much for our poUtical arrangements, as we can say for 
the healthful, moral precepts, which make our statutes so nearly copies 
of that which makes man most like God, and do most to bring " the days 
of heaven upon the earth." This just estimate of oar moral l^slation 
must be everywhere strengthened. It will surely resnlt in unity and 
energy in the demand for enforcement, taw's enforcement depends ulti- 
mately (as every- thing does) on reason and the sense of right. The 
German Brater says {Pol. Encyc, i. e., Iaw International) : " The exist- 
ence of law is based essentially on the power of reason. On the whole, 
law exists because it is right, and because men's minds recognize it as 
such." This becomes evident in the upheavals which for a season par- 
alyze the customary coercive functions of the government. While excesses 
do occur at such times, yet, notwithstanding, how solidly do the massive 
underpinnings of the main moral precepts appear unshaken ! Why did 
not the French Revolution, with its reign o( terror, and the Commune of 
1871, and the mob of Block Bunday, in Pittsburg, in 1877, accomplish a 
thousand-fold more mischief? Because when the immediate object had 
been attained, the forces unrestrained from without, felt the tension from 
within of the habit of respect for the great sanctities of law. By every 
means, therefore, in our power must the fact of these laws and the dignity 
of that fact, the justice of their individual provisiona, and the breadth 
and solidity of their basis, be made familiar to our people, and influential 
In their thought. Let us moke it apparent that morals present a just 
limit to individual liberty ; that the eye of the law may be fixed upon the 
overt act of vice, because at that point social consequences become evi- 
dent ; that all moral legislation Is founded upon a perception of the' 
advantages of virtue, not as its only sanction, but as its most prominent 
and visible ground. Let it become more and more evident that the cry of 
"liberty" against moral legislation is (to use Gov. Colquitt's figure) but 
" the cry of the hawk, who, having gorged himself wiUi chicken, b at- 
tacked by the eagle." 

VII. We reach thus, the final consideration, now to be adduced. It 
grows out of the nature of the things with which moral legislation is con- 
cerned. There is that in them which makes no legislation concerning 
them, or had or Imperfect legislation, snfficiently reprehensible but which 
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Btuope tton-enioicement of good legislatJon as the basest treachery to the 
noblest iat«re8l0. Are not these interests by the very term that defines 
the legislation the broadest and most popular 7 Here are things that con- 
fessedly have no taint of class legislation about them. They interest aris- 
tocracy and proletariat alike, protecting both and restraining both. There 
can be nothing accidental nor local in such matters, but every thing is 
essential—pure human. Who can deny that to palter and falter and fail 
hwe is moral cowardice, where it can least be tolerated 7 Can iny fail to 
see that the moial atmosphere is as carefully to be guarded as the mate> 
rial; that a man no. more be permitted to entice his neighlxir's child to 
vice, than to infect him with smaU-pos? Nay, Is it not more important? 
If the natural atmosphere beats death to the body, the taiated, moral at- 
mosphere bears a "aeeoni" death to the sonl. It is even better to die 
than to be damned! Nobody can question the reasonableness of my be- 
ing more indignant over one man's permission to destroy my son's morals, 
than over the netj^ect of another which might possibly poison his body. 
And has not community a deeper interest in that which entails upon it 
living burdens, and destroys the fruit of all its best endeavors than in any 
ordinary nuisances whatever? 

May not the plea tor enforcement be felt more profoundly when we 
consider that it respects Issues on which the people i/wuld be a unit, are 
more a unit than on qnestions of expediency, and toiU be yet more united 
than they are? These are the things about which there should be no 
partisan difficulties, being superior to all party affinities, and, therefore, 
no disturbing questions as to consequences to thisor that party should 
remain to impede enforcement. Political questions, these issues may be- 
come, bnt not party questions, unless in extreme circumstances. Enforce- 
ment grows ont of the enpremaoy of moral interests, as well as out of 
their breadth and universality. Which class of interests, material, or 
moral, is fundamental ? Which is indispensable as permanent condition of 
the other? Do not the right moral conditions invariably produce the ma- 
terial? If the material be sought at the expense of the moral, b not 
disaster certain? Which is more essential to happiness, and, therefore, 
more attractive at any apparent choice between the two ? And which has 
more of the conscience, and the man, and the right, and of Crod, and of 
eternity, and of peace, and onght, therefore, to dominate? Whatever 
other law may be forgotten, a moral statute can not be neglected without 
reversing the deepest convictions of our nature. To put a moral principle 
in a statute, and then ignore it, is to profess allegiance of the highest 
kind, and then repudiate it. It is to make tmth triumphant only to mock 
her ! It is to make solemn appeals in behalf of our better nature, and 
then act as though all those appeals had been the mereat and meanest 
shams. And whenever society takes a single step in the direction of eab- 
' ordinating moral to material interests, it goes backward towards barbarism. 
For it is the great struggle of the fittest to survive; it is the great evotu- 
tion to go toiraids the supremacy of the roornl. Destroy the morale of 
society (if I may transfer a word to a new field without any discourtesy 
to its real meaning) and you prepare it foi all sorts of weakness and cow- 
ardice, and for a final " Saw>e qui peitt ! " 

What is there in the ornamental phases of our civilisation that can 
repay na in solid manhood or social security for any loss of moral stamina? 
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For the individiiBl man onr Lord's noble w<nds to the PhariseeB answer 
tbe question : " For out of the heart proceed evil thonghts, mordere, adul- 
teries, fomicatioDa, thefte, false witness, blBsphemies. These are the 
tilings which defile a man: But to eat with anwashen hands defileth not 
a man." O, the consuminK indignation with which the spotless Son of 
God would wither the pretenders to artistic elegance whose unclean 
hearts send a visible stain through every product of their dainty hands 
and ready pens. And if for a man, why not for a community 7 The su- 
premacy of mora) interests is seen in a flash if you seek to determine the 
thii^ that defile a city. What defiles? Not plain residences, or aimple 
churches, or modest business, or homely fare ; but the accumulated prod- 
nets of the evil heart of man. The heaps of moral ordure which visibly 
grow under the sunlight, and fester, and ferment, and "smell to Heaven ;" 
tbe " murdera," tbe " adulteries and fomicstions," the " thefts," the " false 
witneesings," the "blasphemies;" there before our churches, yonder in 
the courts of justice, there again, side by side witli the homes of onr 
honest people; reekii^, massing, already too mountainous for all onr 
moral scavengering, p<dlutiDg the air, and iKiisoning tbe yqung, until— 
alas! they fall upon tbe heaps in still other heaps. Ah I Christ! Thou 
Savior of men I Thou bemoaner of condemned cities ! these are tbe 
things tiiat deSle as 1 We are concerned about onr smoke, and our un- 
wBshen bands, and our soiled ^oves, and more concerned about our mnsic 
and dancing, our art and architecture ; and much more concerned about 
one water privileges, and parka, and viaducts ; and tu more still concerned 
about our taxes; but these are not the things that defile ns. 01 to see 
bat ft moment with Christ's eyes ! Ours would then be bhnded with 
tears at anyi^ance upon this or uiy other city (as hie were at Jerusalem); but 
they would be dear vinmud forever thereafier. O, to love men with that 
calm, wiae,se«rching, but passionate and life-sacrificing love he bore them I 
Then we should not fail to see where the work of pnriflcation should begin. 
Nor Could we fail to point oat tbe defiling heaps and reiterate the de- 
mand tor every agency that could aid in preventing their d^ly increase. 
Nor need we ooncesi the frank ground of appeal which comes from 
the fact that moral legislation concerns the very things in which men are 
most likely to go astray and least likely to accept direction. Every moral 
precept crosses a line of gratification dear to the carnal nature. Tbe inner 
workings oi our natures, the imperfect processes of our development and 
education, expose us in the most favorable way to every malign influence. 
And these tilings, which He so close to onr own pride of personal control, 
and yet so. open to invasion, are exactly the things in which we can least 
of all afibrd to be disobedient, or to have others disobey. Een, then, la 
the place for law to be effective. If the best writers can say that all edn- 
cation is defective, and even dangerous, which is not efficient as a moral 
tzaining, must it not be said that no legislation can be counted complete, ' 
or less than dangerous, which fails at the point of morale? This is the 
point most exposed to attack and weakest in its defenses, and yet the key 
to tbe whole position. Fnt there, says oomrmon sense, your strongest 
man and sternest disciplinarian. Are sneh things c<msiBtent with easy 
satiefaction in a temporary material advancement, while the poUntion and 
shame of moral retrogression go on accumulating, but awakening no effort 
commensurate with tbe misfortune T 
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Moral legisl&tion demaiidB enforcement, because it pse-eminenUf lies 
in the domain of coaacience, and there vaciUation ia destruction. To " eay 
and do not " is moral petdiUon. Kothing so debauchee a community oa 
that which weakens &nd depraves, or misleads and defeats its coosdence. 
There can be no right talk of expediency when the " categorical impera- 
tive" is on the field. That there ever is any talk, is the sad mark of the. 
struggle between good and evil, wiiich goes qn in every heart, and in all 
commnnitiea. So Lowell, again : 

"The taoni qaeatton ■■ otlns plitln enough. 
Its }ei' Ute bumaBTOator' ald« tbet ^ toaib t 
Wut'Bbeatto think may Dtpaule menoryoiH- 
The plncb comes la deddln' wut to dit.'' 

We con protect the moral hon^y of the community only when such 
legislation as has ri^t and wrong in it is made unqnestionabty supreme. 
This is community's way of saying by doing ; and of saying thus in a way 
not to be contradicted, that when it is a qneetion of morals, every thing 
else nnks out of sight. No acceptance of persons, no power of bribery, no 
delay of legal machinery, no bargaining of this for that^ nothing to-«tand 
in the way of the execntion of law declaring the right. Thus only can 
the real value of a prevalent morality in a oommnnity come to espresslou. 
It is by saying that its interests of this class are more sacred than all its 
property mossed, and more to be considered than the presence or loss of 
a few citizens, ot of this trade or that ; and indeed more to be the guide 
of actiqn than respect for human life ; that, as the ultimatum (when occa- 
sion calls for it), whoever suffers, whether they who resist, or we who en- 
foroe, there is nothing so iattileraltU and imauluTable as dtfiant and law- 
iuvakiag vice. TluB must be the complexion to which it most come at last, 
and nothing else is consonant with ttie supremacy of moral interests, and 
nothing else but that sapremacy is coneistent with our nature as moral beings, 
and the tme welfare ot ourselves and our children for time and eternity. 
Whatever legislation, then, may be neglected, this must not be. Wherever 
the paralysis men call " desuetude " may enter, it must not be tolerated here. 
The supremacy of moralB demand» the enforcement of moral legislation. 

Here, then, I rest the case. Not because the discnseion is fini^ed, 
but rather because it is only begun ; not because these considerations are 
eitlier the stmi^rtor freshest or most powerful in elements lA appeal; 
but because they are basal and being granted they imply all that may fol- 
low. Such as tiiey are^ they furnish ground enough forfeelingand action 
ot a high and persistMit character. If the Scri[^ure says "Enforce," loe 
must. If it is tiie spirit <d Christ and Christianity, to demand enforoement, 
we must demand it. If the voice of the Chorch is clear and united, we 
mast be echoing snrfaces until the world shall hear ft from every angle of 
inoideiice and reflection. If eminent civil authority takes high- moral 
ground as to such le^alatiou, we must not ta^e lower by tolerating any 
triflii^ with its sincerity. If the beneflcenee i^ law as a moral fotce de- 
pends npon enforcement, and that beneficence is absolutely eeeential to 
our national prosperity, we must not accept any thing short of enforce- 
ment. If our. moral legislation Is actual law. Just law, and on a sound 
basis, we mnst defend it, and its defense would be mockery if it remain 
unenforced. And if moral interests are snpreme (while yet supremely 
endangered), then moral legislation is of supremest importance, and its 
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aiforcement is the only way in which th« sapramacy of moral interests 
over all confiicting coneiderstjons can be made visible and tangible. 

Hen and brethren, assembled, as we are, to lay close to our hearbi 
the great deouinds of out place and time, have we any thing to do in view 
ol even these considerations, to say nothing of all tliat are in your, minds 
besides,— whether the authorities hear us or not, whether the vicious scorn 
us as a " feeble folk " or no, whether the press repeat our utterances or no, 
whether law'iuakers continue to contract with law-breakers or do, — have 
we any thing but this one thing, to endeavor, with all the manhood and all 
the love of man tJiere is in us, and with all the commission from Christ' 
there Is upon us, to bring about by incessant teaching and tireless effort 
that state ol the public conecience which will utter itself through all avail- 
able channels as aa evergrowing and imperative demand, thos: Moral 
legislation of right ought to be, must be, lutd shall be enfcvced? 



CHURCH NEGLECT AS CAUSED BY THE STRIFE BETWEEN 
LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

RKV. -WASHINGTON GLADDEN, tL. D,, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Wa often eay that Christianity is the cnre of the evils that threaten 
Dkodern civiliEation, hut the troublesome fact that rises up to confoond us 
whenever we express this confidence, is the fact that a targe section of tbe 
population is wholly outside our Chorcbee, and apparently beyond the 
reach of their direct influence. It is true that Christian ideas and senti- 
ments do, to a certain extent, pervade all our sodety ; the social atmos- 
phera contains more or lees of its vital elements, and no man can breathe 
in this Cbrietion land withoot unconsciously assimilating some of its 
tirtttb. Bat the complete sepBrotion of large numbers of onr people from 
the inetitations of religion, their utter ignorance of us and of all that we 
are trying to do, is a disconrsging fact. This was brought home to me a 
few years i^ in a manner that ought to have humbled my conceit, 
whether it did or not, I had been working pretty, busily for almost eight 
years in a <nty of New England where neighbors generally know one an- 
otiier, and where the Church^going population is exceptionally large, and 
I had tried to bear my part in the social and political life of the city as 
well as in its religious Ufe. One Sunday a friend of mine, unfamiliar 
with the city, was walking down the principal street looking for my 
church, and three of my fellow-citizens of whom be inquired, in succee- 
Bion, did not know where the church was, and did not appear to have 
ever hcMd of its pastor. I sospect we shonld all be somewhat surprised 
if we could know just how many pieople there are within hearing of our 
church bells who do not know the name of the Churches or of their minis- 
ters, to wboee thought all ovr interests are foreign, to whose ear onr 
familiar speech is an unknown tongue. Hany others there are who know 
something of us, but do not love us; who listen with indifference, if not 
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vitb resentment, when our chnrch-bells ring; irho regard our aaaeioblies 
with Biupiciooa critJdBm; who are hot bo acceBBible to our inflnence as 
those who know less about us. 

I do not mean to be understood as aflimting that the majorit]' of onr 
population is thus wholly outside of all Church relations. This class of 
entire neglecters is, as yet, a minority in meet of our cities, but it Is a 
minority large enough to cause us anxiety and to furnish ns one of our 
hardest problemB. Certain it is that Christianity can never cure the social 
ills under which ne are suffering while so laige a class remains practically 
untouched by il« healing influences. 

Our perplexity increases when we discover that this neglect is greatest 
in that class of the population in which Christianity claints to be specially 
intereBted, to which it has always made its most gracious promises and its 
most BuccesBfut appeals, witli which its Founder himself was identified 
while he was on the earth— the wage-workers and the poor. The strong- 
. est of the evidences of Chriatianity has always been that one to which our 
Lord himself pointed the disciples of John: "The Gospel is preached to 
the poor." It must be confessed that this proof of Christ's divine mismon 
is losing its cogency. 

I do not think that Church neglect is inerearing, as a mle, in other 
classes of the population. There are exceptional cities in which this neg- 
lect pervades all orders t<i an alarming degree, and seems to be steadily 
growing. But, generally, in onr cities and large towns, I am inclined to 
think that the proportion of the people who attend the Church or the 
Bunday-school — who are present in the house of God during some part of 
the Lord's day— is as large as ever it was. The merchants, the clerks, the 
professional people, the teachers, are not deserting the Churches. Of 
course there are multitudes of these persons who do not come to Church 
now, and euch multitudeB have always been with ns; but neglect does not 
mereate among them, and it does increase among the wage-workers. The 
proportion of wage-workers in our Churches is diminlBhing. 

Proof of this proposition is not easily furnished, and I would much 
nther those who listen to me would search out the facts tor themselves, 
than take my word for them. I suppose that there are localities in which the 
statements jnst made would not hold good, bnt a pretty careful study con- 
vinces me that they do hold good of the country at large, and espetnally 
of the cities. My analysis of the census makes it probable to me that the 
mechanics, the shop-hands, and the common lalwrers— the wage-workers 
employed in manual labor of one kind or another, with their families, 
constitute fally one-fourth of the popnlation. Is It true that one-fourth 
of the membership of our dty Churches belongs to this class? That is a 
qneetion that every pastor can easily answer for himself, so far as hia own 
Church is concerned. It is true that in our Roman Catholic Churches the 
proportion of wage-laborers will be found to be much laiger than one- 
foorth ; the average in onr Protestant Churches, should, therefore, be 
somewhat lees than one-fourth. It would he well for every pastor to aat- 
iafy himself what the proportion is in his congregation. Of course the 
reckoning must be made by families, rather than by individnala. In my 
own congregation, which worships in a very plain church, the seats of 
which are free, in a neighboritood easily accessible to the working classes, 
uid which has been known always as an extremely democratic congrega- 
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tion, I find only about one-tenth of tbe families on my list betonging to 
this clan. The proportion would be aligbtly increased if I added the 
families wfaich are represented in our Snndaj-Scbool, but which send no 
adults to aay of our aetvices. Tins ia the result of repeotM special efforts 
made in the intereat of the working claaeea, with aevenl coursee of lec- 
tures on Sunday evenings for their benefit. Goodly numbers of them 
have attended these lectures, and there is, I think, a kindly feeling among 
them toward oar Church— certainty tow^xi its pastor ; but the number of 
those who identify themselves with us is still very small. 

It is true that there are missions iu all ooi dtiea in^ which larger 
ntimbera of these people are drawn; all these must be taken into account 
in our estimates ; for ^tboagb the arraogement whereby the rich are sep- 
arated from the poor in their wonhip is not the ideal of Christianity', 
and although it may be a question whether in the long run Church 
neglect may not be caused rather than cured by this arrangement ; yet, the 
question we are now considering respects the actnal Obnrcb attendance of 
the working classes — it is the question whether the proportion of wage- 
workers in our Churches and our missions ia as large as it is in our 
population. 

To get at the working-men's ideas respecting this question, whether 
the people of their class are drawing away from tbe Churches, ohd, if so, 
why, I sent out circulars, a few months ago, to working^n^i connected 
witii the various manufacturing industries of my own city, and obtained 
from them a large number of replies. From establishpients employing in 
the aggregate between three and four thousand men, I had letters, and 
out of these, as nearly as 1 can estimate, from the figures given me, not 
more than one-third attend Church; and of those who do gO| a good share 
are Roman Catliolics. 

How is it with the other extreme of sodety? In this same city I 
asked one of the best informed citizens to make me out a list of fifty of 
the leaders of business. He did not know my reason for wishing such a 
list, but after it was pat into my hands, I found tJiat fifty-five per eent of 
these men were communicants in the Chnrchce, and that seventy-seven 
per cent of them were regular attendants upon the Churchee. A large 
proportion of the capitalists are more or less closely identified with the 
Churches, while of the laborers, only a small share are thus identified, and 
the number tends to decrease rather than to Increase. 

Tliis statement is sometimes disputed, but I am quite suie that it can 
not be anccessfnlly controverted. Some of those who have expressed a 
contrary opinion, have counted clerks, book-keepers, teachers, and ofBco- 
boys into the " working class," but the question we are considerii^ has 
nothing to do with these. We are talking now about the manual woge- 
workera — the mechanics, the operatives, and the day laborers; as to what 
may be the degree of neglect among those other classes, I am not prepared 
to express an opinion. 

If the tendency of the class with which we are now dealing is what I 
have represented it to be, the tact is one of grave significafice. If the 
Churches are losli^ their hold on these working people, not only are they 
exhibiting a most alarming sign of their own degeneracy, hut they are 
permitting the growth of elements and forces which will prove fttt&l to the 
peace, and even to the existence, of society. There is no other cement tiiat 
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can hold society togeyier, but that genuine good will wtaidi ii the heart 
of Chrietinaity. The weakening of this bond is an omiaoos eign. I do 
not think that it ie the part of wisdom to ignore it. If it is true, we can 
not too apeedilf discover it, nor too firanVly confess it, nor too earnestly 
seek to know what it means. 

What is the cause of this tendency ? Why la tt that the working peo- 
ple are slowly and sullenly tkairing apart' from the Chnrchea? 

Many reaeooB are given. First, and moet conclnnve to the minds of 
some philosophers, is tlie comprehensive fact of total depravity. The 
working people stay away from Church because their hearts are set against 
God and divine things ; because they prefer to spend the day in idleness 
and pleaBuring, Undoubtedly the working people have their full eharo 
of this universal moral disability ; but I am not prepared to admit that 
they have any more than their share. Total depravity will account for 
just as much Ghnrch neglect among working people as it will account for 
among traders, and lawyers, and teachers, and no more ; and what we are 
now considering is the exceptional degree of Church neglect existing 
among working people. The cause assigned will not account for this onless 
we assume that their depravity is con^derably more than total. 

Another explanation finds the reason of this fact in the infidelity 
prevalent among the working classes. It then becomes necessary to show 
that infidelity is more prevalent in these classes than in the mercantile 
and professional classes. I am not sure that this can be shown. But 
suppose that it can be shown. Admit, for the sake of the argament, that 
there is more skepticism among wage-workers than among the other 
classes of society. The next question is, how came this to be so? What 
has made ekeplics ont of these wwking men 7 Infidelity Is not what Dr. 
Emmons said Romanism was, "an ultimate fact." It needs to be ex- 
plained, quite as much as Church neglect needs to be explained. Perhaps 
the same canse that drove these people out of the Churches, robbed them 
also of their faith in the doctrines on which the Churches are founded. 
Perhaps when we have learned the reason of their Church ne^ect we shall 
know the reason of their doubt. 

When we ask the working people themselves to tell ni why they are 
not in the Churches, they give us varions responses, I have a large bun- 
dle of letters at home in which this question is answered in many difTei^ 
ent ways. Some of these reasons are manifestly pretexts, deatitnte of 
serious meaning. One says that it costs too much to support the Churches'; 
but this objection was made respecting a Church which it costa no man a 
cent to attend ; where he can contribute as much or as little as he chooses, 
and the amonnt of his contribution will he known to nobody. Another 
Bays that some ministers preach politics; but he is perfectly aware, of 
course, that some ministers do not. Another urges that working-men 
need the day for rest i hot hecan hardly be ignorant of the fact that the Sab- 
bath rest is not prevented, but most effectually promoted, by the quiet and 
refrediing service of the sanctuary. All these are pleas that the advocates 
do not expect us to take very seriously. 

The real reason for the absence of the woiting people from Church, 
as they reveal themselves, in this correspondence of mine, resolve them- 
aelves into two: flret, their inability to dress well enough to appear in a 
place as stylish and bahi<Hiable as the average diurcb ; secondly, their 
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sense of the injustice that working-men, as & class, are receiTii^ at the 
hands of capitalist employers, as a class. These two reasons are often 
combined. It is because the woriiing-man is not receiving a fair compen- 
sation for his labor, that he can not dress his wife and children weH 
enough to go to Chnrcb. The plain or shabby raiment is the badge of his 
poverty, the evidence of the wrong that he is suffering. 

"One reason," writes one of my correspondents, "for not attending the 
larger Churches, which have wealthy congregations and good ministers, is 
that they are composed of that ctass who hire men to work fw them, and, 
of course, dress themselves and their famiUes better than the mere wage- 
worker can afford to do. When we see our employers going to Church in 
broadcloth, and silk, and satin, and furs, and laces, and ribbons, it is natu- 
ral for the man with a bded and patct^ed coat, and the woman with a 
calico dress, to feel lather uncomfortable in the midst of such finely." 

" One reason <A their absence," writes another, "is their inability to 
clothe themselves in a manner to make a respectable appearance in 
Chorch, owing to the starvation wages paid to them." 

" You want to know what the working-men think about capitalists?" 
vnites another. "We think," he answers, rather compendiously, "that 
they are thieves and robbers." 

"Of course," writes anoth^', "the manufecturers can "and should 
dress better than the laborer; but when we see them so full of religion 
on Sunday, and then grinding the faces of the poor on the other sis days, 
we are apt to think they are insincere. They say to us, ' We are not 
making as much as we would tike; we will have to reduce the cost of our 
goods by cutting down your wages a little.' We say, 'We can't clothe 
our families comfortably now.' They say we must economise by buying 
a cheaper article of clothing. We say, ' Hard work gives us a good appe- 
tite, and we can't set a substantial table.' They say, 'Com is cheap; 
your table ought not to cost much.' This creates an ill-feeling between 
capital and labor. When the capitalist prays for us one day in the week, 
and preys on na the other six, it can't be expected that we will have 
much respect for his Christianity." ' 

This letter fairiy expresses the sentiment that runs through a good 
share of my correspondence. The assumption of most ot the letters is 
that the Churches are chiefly attended and controlled by the capitalist and 
the employing classes ; they make it evident that there is but little sympa- 
thy between these classes and the laboring class; and they show that the 
laborers have no deure to attend the Churches in which their employera 
worship. The social barrier between tbem is high and strong on week 
days; they are not inclined to lower it on Sundays. Beyond a doubt, a 
great many conveisations of the some nature as that reported by the work- 
ing-man above do take place between mast«rs and nten ; and when, after 
all this talk about reduced wages, and consequent com cake and caUco for 
the workman's family, the workman seea his employer's family faring 
sumptnously, and walking or riding abroad in the most gorgeous array, 
be is not, naturally, in the proper mood to sing the same hymns and 
pray the same prayers. 

Nothing is more certain than that the wage-workers of this country 
feel that they are falling behind in the race of life. Tbey know that the 
nation's wealth is inci«asing with almost miracnloas rapidity, the figures 
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of the cenniB teU them bo, and tha fact throBte itself apon their senses on 
erery eide. They know, moreover, if they have memoriee reaching back 
twenty or thirty years, that tlieir coodition is not greatly improved ; tliat 
the reai wages of labor are bnt little increased ; and that, relatively to the 
rest of tiie community, they are worse off than they were thirty yeais 
ago. The annnal espenditure for living purposes of the avera^ employer 
has enormotwly inorease*!, the annaal expenditure of the average mechanic 
or operative has not greatly increased. 

The workman feels that this tendency is dne to the pitiless action of 
neural forces which the employing cksses do not try to restrain. If he 
does not reason much about it, he has a pretty strong notion that the 
fat«B are against him, and that bis employer is on the side of fate. He 
knows that sKiney, when it is massed in great corporations or companies, 
or heaped ap in accuvulationa, is power; that concentrated capital has 
the power to dictate terms to single-handed labor, and that it is by no 
means certain that any combination of labor can snccessfully hold its own 
against the power of capital ; it looks to him as though a bitter and deadly 
conflict were in progress under the law of the survival of the strongest; 
and if he has ever heard of Ricardo's " Iron Law of Wages," he is inclJBed 
to think that It is being fulfilled in its narrowest sense, and that the tend- 
ency of tbe present industrial re^me is to bring the price of labor down to 
the lowest figure at which the workmtui can subsist and propagate his speciea. 

The kindly relations which once subsisted between the master and 
his workmen have disappeared; tbe large system of industry scarcely per- 
mits of any personal relation between the capitalist and the laborer ; labor, 
under the modem system, is a commodity as much u coal or cotton, and 
the only question is how to buy it most cheaply. This tendency, obvious 
enough to all thoughtful observen, ia clearly pointed out by the lamented 
Arnold Toynbee in his lecture on " Industry and Democracy :" 

"Apart from the system of short contracts, which does not necessarily 
mean transient tics, there was a cause for separation between employer 
and workmen in the very constitution of modem industrial life, with its 
rapid migration of men from- occupation to occupation and from place to 
place. This is most conspicuous in a new country like America, where 
tbewholestaff of a cotton factory issometimes changed in three years; and 
where the Western farmer, hiring laborers for the season, seldom sees the 
same faces tbe second time. How could personal bonds exist nuder such 
conditions as these? Not only, moreover, did the workman become more 
and more divided from his employer, he had, as De Tocqaeville long ago 
pointed out, become more and more unlike him. The modem capitalist 
understands nothing of tbe details of his business. He leaves the man- 
agement of his factory and the engagement and discharge of his men to a 
subordinate, lives in a mansion far away from the works, and knows noth- 
ing of, cores nothing tor, the condition of bis work-people. Frequently the 
employer is not an individual, but a company; and towards a company, 
at any rate, vrann personal attachment is impossible. As the result of 
these changes, the workman divided from his employer and r^criving from 
him no benefits, regarded him from a distance with hatred and BUBpicion 
as the member of a dominant class, The employer, divided from his 
workman and conferring upon him no benefit, looked upon him uneasly 
as tbe member of s subject class ctaiming a duigerous independence, 
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The gulf between the two cluMes Beemed, and to mimr etill seema, 
impaBBable:"* 

Toynbee has put this into the past tense. The oonditLons which he 
describes seemed, at the time when these words were spoken — in the year 
188L— to be gradoally passing away. Doubtlese, this was true oE England, 
for the industrial revolution began earlier in that country than in this, 
and ita fiercest stages are apparently past. But the picture that he paints 
is still visible in fresh colors on this side of the ocean ; we have been 
steadily moving for thirty years in the direction which he points ont; 
and whether or not the gulf between, masters and men is yet to gr6w 
wider and deeper is at this moment a serious question. To some of us it 
seems already a portentous chasm. 

Such, then, is the state of industrial society at the present time. The 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed laborers, vainly asking lot work; 
the rapid increase of pauperism, indicated by the fact that during the last 
Winter, in the chief cities of this rich commonwealth, newly, one-tonth of 
the population sought charitable aid from the infirmary director or the 
benevolent societiea ; the strikes and lock-outs reported every day in the 
newspapers ; the sudden and alarming growth of the more violent types of 
socialism, axe onunous signs of the times. Any one who keeps his eat 
close enough to the ground will hear mntterings of discontent and anger 
in unexpected quarteia. 

It b evident that the wage-workers, as a class, are discontented. 
They feel that they are not getting their fair share of the gains of advanc- 
ing civilization. 

It is evident that they are becoming more and more widely separated 
from their employers in the social scale. 

It is evident that the old relations of friendliness between the two 
classes are ^ving place to alienation and enmity. 

It is evident that the working people, have the impression that the 
Churches are mainly under the control of the capitalists and of those in 
sympathy with them. 

If all these things are so, the reasons why the working people are in- 
' clined to .withdraw from the Churches ought also to be plain. 

The tact of a great and growing discontent among the working classes, 
the tact of the increaang separation and alienation between wage-workere 
and their employers, are facts that can not be disputed by any intelligent 
person. It may be doubted whether existing circumstances are bearing 
as severely upon the laborer as he imagines ; it may be that he is better 
off than he thinks he is. But the question with which we are now con- 
cerned is, What does he think about it? He may be wrong in cherishing 
such unfriendly and resentful feelings toward his employer; but does he 
cherish them? He may be in error in thinking that the capitalist classee 
exercise a preponderating influence in the Churches; but does he think 
so T If his state of mind is what it is assumed to be in this discussion, 
you have a reason for Church neglect, which is wide-spread and deep- 
seated ; yon have a disorder to cure which is constitutional and obstinate, 
and which will never be removed by the sprinkling of rose-water. You have 
a problem on yoot hands which calls for cleat thinking and hetoic endeavor. 

•IndnMrial Revolution In Engluid, p. 197. 
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The "raaaaee" of our cities that we are trying to Teach are composed, 
to a large extent, of these wage-workers, and we shall never reach them 
over this barrier. The Booner the Churches recogniae this fact aztd adjust 
their theories aqd their methods to it, the sooner th,ey will begin to see day- 
light shine through this dark problem of Church neglect. Bo long as we 
ignore this fundamental difficulty, all our eHbrta to olliire these neglecten 
will he in vain. A few.of them will come in now snd then in response 
to our urgent invitations; some of them, leas thoughtful, or more hopeful, 
or more long-snflering than the rest, will continue to worship with as, 
finding in the promise of the life to come some help to bear the hardships 
of the life ttutt now is; but the great multitude will turn upon as sus- 
piciously or resentfully when they hear our invitations, saying: "We 
' want none of your free seats, we can do without your 6ne music and your 
pious commonplaces, we do not greatly care for your hand-shaking in the 
house of God and the perfunctory calls of your viaitora at oun houses. 
All we ask ia justice. We want a chance to earn a decent living. We 
want a fair share of the wealth that our labor is helping to produce. We 
do not want to be left far behind when our neighbors, the employeis, the 
traders, the professional people, are pushing on to plenty and prosperity. 
In the midst of all this overflowing bounty, we want something more than 
meager subsistence. We are not quite sure whether you people of the 
Churches want us to have it or not. Many of you, as we are bitterly 
aware, act as though yon did not greatly care what became of us; and we 
hear from many of you hard and heartless comments on every eSbrt we 
make to fight the bites that are bearing us down. It looks to us as though 
your sympathies were chiefly given to the people who are getting rich at 
our expense. Until our minds are clearer on this score, we shall never 
be drawn to your Churches, charm you never so wisely." 

What are you going to do with people who talk in this way? That 
is the one tremendous question which the Church of God is called to 
answer to-day. 

Suppose you say that these people are all wrong in their theories, and 
all astray in their censure. Suppose yon insist that they are getting their 
full share of the gains of this advancing civlHzation, or, if they are failing 
to do BO, that it is wholly their own fault. Then it is your business to 
convince them of this by patient and thorough discussion. You can not 
remove their misconceptions by denouncing them, or contemptuously 
ignoring them. You can not disabuse them 'by abusing them. If they are 
wholly in error with respect to this matter, their error is most deplorable 
and hurtful to them, and to society at large ; and the Church has no more 
urgent dnty than that of convincing them that they are wrong. 

Suppose that they ore all wrong in their impression that the sympa- 
thies of the Churches are on the side of the classes with which they 
are in conflict. The impression is there, and no headway can be made in 
hriDging them into the Churches, until it is somehow eradicated. 

" The only cure of all this trouble," some will confidently answer, 
" is the Gospel. Preach the Gospel faithfully, and it will make an end of 
all this strife." This answer assumes that the fault al) lies with the peo- 
ple now in the Churches. What efect can the faithful preaching of the 
Gtospel have upon those who do not and will not hear it T If the Gospel 
thus preached, reaches these neglecting moltitades, it can only be through 
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those who noir listen to it. And th« very tronble we are considering 
is that tboee wlio now frequent the Ctinrcties Snd it difficult, and almost ' 
impossible to pnt themselves into friendif lelations with the neglecting 
multitudes. 

What is meant by tboae who nue this langaage, is simply this : that the 
strife between latwr and capital arises from the natural depravity of the 
human heart ; and that, if men were soundly converted, all these grounds 
of contention would he removed. Unfortunately, this reasoning overlooks 
some important facia. The Oospel, considered simply as an evangelistic or 
converting agency, will never put an end to this trouble. There are plenty 
of people in our Churches to-day, who give every evidence of having been 
soundly converted, but who are conducting themselves continually ip such 
a manner as to canse this trouble. Instead of curing it. When a man is 
converted, he has a purpose to do right; and it yon choose to go a little 
further and say that he has the disposition to do right, I will not stop to 
dispute you. But he may have very crude ideas as to what right is ; his 
heart may be regenerated, hut his head may still be sadly muddled. And 
there are thousands of people in all our Churches who mean to do right 
by their working people, hut whose ideas have been so perverted by a 
fklse political economy, that they are continually doing them grievous 
wrong. If a man has been taught the wage-fund theory, or if he has got 
into his head the idea that laittez-fmre is the chief duty of man, the Gos- 
pel, in the ordinary acceptation of that term, will not correct the defects 
in his conduct toward his work people. He may believe that he is a. sin- 
ner, that he can not save himself, ttiat be must be saved from his sins by 
faith in Christ; and he may humbly confess his conscious faults, and trust 
in Christ for forgiveness and solvation. But his habit of taking the law of 
supply and demand as his sole guide in dealing with his working people, 
is not a conscious fault He has been diligently taught that labor is sim- 
ply a commodity ; that what Carlyle calls the "cash-nexus," is the only 
bond between himself and his employes. As Toynbee puts it, Political 
Economy has steadily said to him, whenever he has thought of governing 
himself, in his relations with his work people, by Christian principles— 
"You are doing & very foolish thing. You might as well try to make 
iron swim as to alter the rate of wages by your individual will. The 
rate of w^es, like the succession of night and day, is independent of the 
will of either employer or employed. Neither workmen nor employers 
can change the rate determined by competition at any particular time."* 
Fortified by this philosophy, the converted employer feels tl^at any at- 
tempt to give his men a larger share of his gains wonld be surperiluous, 
if not mischievous ; that the fates will have it all their own way in spite 
of him ; that all he con do is to buy his labor in the cheapest market, and 
sell his wares in the deai^st. In other words, he has been taught, and he 
believes, that the industrial world is a world in which the Christian laws 
of conduct have no sway ; in which sympathy is fallacious, and good will 
foolishness. What can preaching the Gospel, in ttie ordinary sense of the 
word, do for such a man 7 His purpose is right, his heart is right, but his 
theories are all wrong. Some people say that it mokes no difference what 
a man believes if his heart is righL It makes a tremendous difference I 

•■ The Indaitrlal Berolation," p. UB. 
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Hie Goapel, then, as the rimple evwigel, will not care this evil. Bnt 
Chrfetianit}' will cnre it. Christianity is something more than a Goq>el. 
Christianity 1b a law, as well as a Gospel. And the CbriftiaD law, faith- 
fully preached, ae the foundation of the Gospel, will put an end t« all thia 
trouble. We sometimeB hear it aoid ttiat the pulpit of the present day is 
derelict, because there is not enough preaching of the law. It is true. 
What the Cburdi neefls is a great deal more enforcement of law — not 
necessarily more threatening of penalty, but more preaching of law— of 
the law of Christ, in its application to the relations of men in their 
every-day life. By the law is the knowledge of sin. Huiy of the ChriB- 
tion people in oar Churches have not been convicted of their sins, be- 
cause the law has not been laid down to them. This Chiistian law, when, 
it is faithfully preached, will make abort work with the theories of mate- 
rialistic political ecouomy. It will cause the employen to nnderetand 
that their wills do affect the condition of their work people; that they are 
bound to consider the interests of those by whose labor they make 
their gains— actually to love them as themselves ; to use the power which 
capital and intelligence give them, not merely in seeking their own prosper- 
ity, but in ministering to the welfare of those nearest them. It will enforce 
the doctrine that wealth is a trust, and that buainess capacity la a trust ; 
that both are to be need with a solemn sense of responatbiUty to God ; 
and that the first obligation of the employer binds him to the people in 
bia employ. What be can do to increase their welfare, to make their 
bomea happier, to encourage provident habits among them, to open a door 
of hope to tiiem, to increase their self-respect, and develop their 
manliness, he is bound to do. They ue not his natural foes, to be battled 
with and beaten down, under the stem law of competition ; they are his 
allies, his associates, the helpers of his prosperity, to be cherished and be- 
friended, and boand to htm with hooks of steel. In deed and in truth, 
ttiey are his business partners ; and it is only r^ht that he should so con- 
sider them, and therefore identify them with himself in his enterprise, 
letting them share in his proflta, and making their reward depend, in 
part, upon the abundance of bis gains. 

All good Christians believe, of course, that they ought to love their 
neigbbom as themselves ; bnt there are many among them who need help 
in answering the question, " Who is my neighborf" The idea that the 
operatives in his factory, the brakemen on his freight trains, the miners 
in bis coal mines are hia neighbors, is an idea that does not come home 
to many a good Christian. He has been told that the law that governs his 
relations with them— the only law that can nsefully govern bis relations 
with them— is the law of competition, the law of supply and demand. In 
all this vast industrial realm, as he has been taught, self-interest is the 
only motive power. In the family, in social life, to a certain extent, also, 
in civil life, the force of good will must be combined with the force of 
self-love ; altruism must be co-ordinated with egoism ; but in the indus- 
trial world, in the relations of employer and employed, this benevolent 
impulse must be suppressed. In this kingdom of industry they say that 
altruism is an interloper. In tiie family, in the neighborhood. In the 
state, if men were governed only by self-interest, we should have endless 
strife; In the Industrial world, if we are governed by self-intereet alone, 
we shall have peace and plenty. So he has been instructed. Over the 
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entrance to the throDging avenuee and the hamming work-sbops of the 
indnBtrial realm, an nnmonl science has vritten, in iron lett«n: "All 
LovB Abanexht, Yx Who Ehibb Ukbb I" If bejrond thoae portals is pan- 
demonium, who can wonder 7 The first bnaineaB of the Chnrcli- of God is 
to preach that legend down, and to pat in place of It: "Yodb Waqe-. 
woBKBB IS Yoon NBAmER Nuohbob." 

In maD7 respects the old relation of lord and villain, of master and 
slave, was a better relation than that now Bnb«ating between the employer 
and the workman. Then was manf a master who tried to obey the 
Christian law ; who remembered those in bonds as bound witb,them ; who 
identified himself with his bondmen, loved them, cared for them, minis- 
tered unto them, and who was loved by them in return. We used to 
preach to the mastere that tiieir slaves were their brethren; and it was 
the right doctrine to preach. In one respect the Christian master did In- 
fringe npon the Christian law of brotherhood ; he deprived his slave of 
his liberty. That was a great injnry. We did right to .npbrud him be- 
canae of it. Doubtless the denisl of Uberty is a grave wrong — the graveet, 
perhaps, of wrongs — because liberty is the very condition of character. 
But while tho Chiistisn master deprived his slave-of liberty, he gave him 
love. And now, when the slave gains his Uberty, and becomes the hired 
man of his former master, is there no more love doe from the <Hie to the 
other? Is the "cash nexus" the only bond between them now? Is there 
no respomdtrility of the stronger for the welfare of the weaker? When 
we pass from statns to contract, do we leave Christ's law behind 7 Is the 
relation between the capitalist and the laborer either love without liberty, 
or liberty without love ? Nay, but it is liberty and love, — tiie good fellow- 
ship of brethren, whose rights are equal, whose duties are reciprocal, 
whose interests are identical. 

This is what the Church of God hss to say about this business ; and 
!t ifl high time that the Church of God were saying it, from hearts of 
flame with tongues of fire. We must make men believe that Christianity 
has a right to rule this kingdom of industry, as well as all the other king- 
doms of this world ; that her law is the only law on which any kind <rf 
society will rest in security and peace ; that ways mnst be found of incor- 
porating good will as a regnlative principle, as an integral element, into 
the very stractnre of industrial society. 

Yon most not understand me as denying that there have been and 
are many Christian employers who recognise this truth, and try to make 
it practical in their relations with their workmen. And there are many 
others, who, althongh they always deal with their workmen <u work- 
men on " sMctly business " principles— always paying the lowest wages 
for which they can get Ute work done ; dischai^ng men with families 
when they can get from boys or girls the same service for lees money, 
without troubling themselves to ask what will become of the families; 
striving to attract into the neighborhood of their indnstriee great numbers 
of surplus workmen, that in the keen competition between these, they 
may reduce the price of labor; reckoning labor always only as a commodity, 
and always stodying how they can get it at the low^ figure-'4re yet quite 
generous in the use of their money for benevolent purposes; giving it lib- 
erally for the mpport of Churches and missions, for the endowment of 
libnoies and colleges, even for the support ss paupers or dependents c^ 
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th« people *ho have been rednoed to penniy by their own maeterfnl 
combinations in the tabor market. A great deal of the ntone; that ie given in 
charity is thna gained by the exploitation of labor. And not seldom it hi^>- 
penB that families panperued on atarvatlon wages, are fed with alms taken 
from the fortunes that their labor boa helped to heap up. With one hand 
capital thrusts labor down toward mendicancy by the stem law of com- 
petition; with the other hand it flings to tbeee mendicanta it has made the 
dole that confirms them in their lite of degradation. It is hard to tell by 
which method we have made tlie most paupers, whether by onr heartless 
political economy, or by onr sentimental charity. 

It should not he wondered ,at ii the workmen, denonnce the bounty , 
thus wrung from their labw, as the alms of hypocrites; if they have bit- 
ter wbrds to speak of the men whose princely gifts come from wealth 
produced by their own pooriy requited toil. But I do not think tliis Judg- 
ment jnst. I do not think that it is, in ail cases— I doubt if it b in the 
most cases— c<mscioti8 hypocrisy or wanton setflshnesB. These men have 
made their money by the operation of laws which they have been taught 
to believe are beneficent; their generosity to the Churches, the schools, 
the heathen, is not always ostentation ; it is often genuine good will ; they 
give of their increase, because the impulse to do good is in their hearts; 
they would have shared their fortunes, just as cheerfully, with the people 
who have helped them make their fortunes, if they had not been so 
sedulouely instrncted that it was foolish for them to do it ; that a benev- 
olent purpose could find no standing room in the realm where workman 
and employer make their contract. Of connie there is selSahnesa on both 
sides of this quarrel ; there are eelSsb employers and selfish workmen ; 
bnt the majority of the masters that are in our Chnrches are not brutes 
nor tyrants; they would have done justice to their men if they had not 
been misled by a false philosophy. That philosophy must be killed ; no 
other dragon is devouring so many precious lives; and it is the first bus- 
iness of the Christian Church to kill it. We want no other weapon than 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God. Christ's law, faithfully 
applied to the iclations of woi^man and employer, will settle tbe whole . 
qneetion. With Christ's law in onr minds, instead of the laws of lUcardo 
and BastiatH-and with Christ's grace in onr hearts, we shall very quickly 
get the barrier out of the way which keeps tbe woriring people out of the 
Churches. 

Just a word or two more by way of specific pnu^cal snggeodon. 

1. It goes without saying that we must manage in some way to con- 
vince the wago-workera that the Chnrches are not on the side of capital in 
the stm^le now going on. It may not be necessary that the Church 
should take either side in this battle. She ought to rebuke the selflshoees 
and rapacity of both sides; certainly she ought not to take the side of the 
stronger against the weaker, nor onght it to be possible for any fair-minded 
man to believe that this is her attitude. 

2. The Chnrch ou^t not to censure, bnt rather to approve and encour- 
age, the combination of laborers tor the protection of their own interests. 
The acts of violence and oppression perpetrated by these nniong are, of 
course, to be denounced ; bnt the nniona themselves are lawful and neces- 
sary. I know of no reputable political economist of any school, who does 
not now approve of the organization of labor. Capital combines to 
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eontjol the price fA kbor ; and labor ie helpless to protect Ua^ without 
oifjanixation. 

3. Compact Ubor uniona can wcnre arbitntion of labor diepntes. 
Under the preaent induatrial syatem, this is the beat v»y of avoiding 
atrife and aecnring juatice. The influence of the ChnrcbeB ought to be 
thrown eneigetjcally and conatantly in favor of arbitration. Moat labor 
troublea.are now peacefully arbitrated in England; they onght to be 
arbitrated in this country. Thank God that a threatened Btrike in the 
Hocking Valley is now in proceaa of settlement by this method 1 It ia 
the brightest sign that has been visible in our eky for niany a day! 

4. It is not, perhaps, necessary lor the pulpit to discuss the methoda 
by which the Chriatian law can be applied to the relation between work- 
men and employer, bnt if any minister will make himself famiUar with 
the facta about the working, in France and in Germany, and to some 
extent also in thia country, of the syatem of indnetrial partnerahip or 
profit^haring, and will bring these (acts in a lectni« clearly before the 
minds of the employers in hie congregation, he may render them a great 
service. "Hie French and German experiments are described with ^«at 
cteameae and particularity in a little book of Sedley Taylor's, entitled, "Profit 
Sharing,"* a book which every minister should own and study, and lend to 
every employer whom he can persuade to read it. Profit aharing is simply 
the incorporation of good-will into the industrial system as a working ftireej 
and the scores of great companies on the continent of Europe that have 
won magnificent success upon this basis prove it to be no visionary scheme, 
but one of the eolidest of accomplished facts. Christianity is not a chi' 
mera, my friends; it will work. Try iti Get your capitalista to try iti 
JeeiiB Christ knew a great deal more about organizing society than IHvid 
Ricardo ever dreamed of knowing, and the applicatiiHi of hie law to indus- 
trial society will be found to work anrprieingly well. 

The appearance within a few months past in aeverol qnarteis of a dis- 
position to venture upon experiments of thia sort, shows that a better 
conception of their calling is beginning to gain possesuon of the minds of 
employers. I can take you to more than one manu&cturing village in 
New England, where the capitalists, though not yet adopting the method 
of profit sharing, have flnng laiteez faire_ to the winds, and have begun to 
study their workmen's welfare — villages that blossom as the rose under 
the breath of this benign influence. 

I can not. help hoping and believing that the worst of the warfare 
between capital and labor is 'now past in this country, and that the day 
of peace is even now dawning. "A terrible Interval of sufiering there was," 
says Arnold Toynbee, "when the workman, fiung ofi' by his master, bad 
not yet found his feet ; hut that is passing away, and the separation is 
recognized as a necessary moment in that industrial progress which 
enabled the workman to take a new step in advance. ... If, how- 
ever, history teaches us that separation is necessary, it alao teaches us that 
[lermanent separation is imposmble. The law' of progress is that men 
separate, but they separate in order to unite. The old union vanishes, 
but a new nnion springs up in its place. The old nnion, founded on the 
dependence of the workman, disappears — a new union arises, based on 

•Fabllibedby Eecan PanlACo., Laodoo. 
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tbe worknum's independence. And Uie new union is deeper avd wider 
than, the old." 

God grant it I God bastes it I And let the Church of God, irom all 
her Bte^lee, with the cbiming of ten thousand Chiiatmaa belle, 
"BlngoDt tlMoldiTlDB la the new I" 



CHURCH NEGLECT AS CAUSED BY THE STRIFE BETWEEN 
LABOR AND CAPITAL. 



. This paper Is based upon a atudy of the opinions of two classes of 
people, which have been collaotad with scrupuloua care. My inquirj' has 
been of non-Churcb-goera themselves, and of those whose ministry, whether 
ordained of otherwise, is amoug them. I have tried to iiecognize in my 
investigations that a priori judgments od this question are of no value, and 
to limit the data tor my conclusions entirely to recognised facts, or to 
those beliefs of the poorer classes which, with them, have the force of 
facts. My method of securing information has been three-fold. I have 
addressed letters to representative and reliable artisans, who ore not 
Church attendants, and have received their answers. I have had re> 
peated conversations myself with these classea; and I have secured men 
whom I oould trust, who know tbem intimately, and are in sympathy with 
them, to go among tbem and interview them. In securing the opinions 
of workers amcmg the poor, the two methods of inquiry by letter and 
conversation have been employed. Inquiries in both cases have been as 
follows : 

1. Is Church attendance among the poorer classes decrearing? 

2. What are the causes of nou-attendauce at Church in yoor com- 
niunity T 

3. What effect has tfae conflict between capital and labor on Chiircb 
attendance? 

Investigations have been in such places as Elizabeth, Newark, Pater- 
eon, and Jersey City, in I7ew Jwsey; New York, Brooklyn, Albany, and 
Buffalo, in New York; Waterbury, Norwich, and New Britain, in Con- 
ne^cut; Lowell, North Abington, Lynn, and Fall Biver, in Masaa- 
cbosetts. 

These are typical manufacturing towns. In some of them the artisan 
population is almost exclusively foreign; and in others, as Lynn and North 
Abington, the proportion of foreigners is very small. Among the well- 
known Christian workers whose opinions I have received are such men 
as A. F. Foster, of Jersey City; 8. B. Halliday and O. A. Bell, of Brook- 
lyn ; A. F. Sbanffler, W. T. Elsing, G. J. Mingins, and J. H. Hoadley, <rf 
New York ; J. W. Cooper, of New Brittun ; Smith Baker, of Lowell ; Jease 
H. Jones, of Nortii Abington; J. L. Hill, of I^ynn; and the city mission- 
ary of Fall Biver. 

In the fiist place the questions elicited tbe bet, which came dmoat 
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'withoutqaEtliflcation, that Cbnrch neglect among the poorer classes is 
rapidly increasing. While this is true, it most be noted that many ex- 
tmvagant statements are in the air. An eminent pastor recently said that 
there are ninety-five thousand young men in Brooklyn ent^ly outride the 
Churches ; it is doobtfal ii there are that number of young men in the 
city. It was also stated that not seventy-five thousand pereons attend 
Church in Brooklyn ; while, in fact, there are forty-six Koman Catholic 
Churches in that city, with an average seating capacity of one thousand 
each, and each has three crowdad services a Sunday. Frobably from one 
hundred and seventy-flve thousand to two hundred thousand different 
people regularly attend those Churches alone. The evil is bad enough 
without exaggerations. All my information, from both lines of inquiry, 
indicates that the wage-working class is largely outride the Churches. The 
proportion of attendants among these classes is Tarionsly stated at from 
one-half of one per cent to fifty per cent. 

CAUSES OF NON-ATTENDANCE AT CHUECH. 

I. Reasons ^ven by artitant: (1.) Need of recreation because of in- 
cessant work all the week. (2.) Inability to dress as well as others who 
attend Church. (3.) Secret societies are as good as the Church. (4.) In- 
ability to pay for the privilege after deducting the necessary expenses of 
living. (5.) Pisgust at the large salaries of minieters. (6.) Lack of confi- 
dence in ministera because they are hirelings. (7.) The unjust and cruel 
way in which employes are treated by so-called Christian employers. 
(8.) All answers indicate that the artisan classes think they are not really 
wanted in the Churches. 

II. Keaaons given by Chridian vmrkert among the ar^tan clatset and 
among the poor: (1.) Spiritual apathy, indifference; this, by all, is given as 
the chief cause. (2.) The saloon and its influence. (3.) In neighborlioods 
where wealth and poverty inevitably touch each other, the conflict be- 
tween labor and capital. (4.) 'Hie influence of foreigners who came to 
America without interest in Church or religion. (5.) The Church and 
the ministry ^m too exclusively to reach the cultivated. Services and 
preaching are not adapted to all classes. (6.) Few rentals. (7.) Sunday 
newspapers. (8.) Hostility to ecclesiastical influence; impatience of 
moral restrdnt. (9.) Secret societies and trades'-nnions meet on Sundays. 
(10.) Overwork, leading to bodily fatigue. (11.) Poor preaching on unes- 
sential themes. (12.) Belief that the Church does not care for the tem- 
poral interests of people. (13.) Distractions and amusements of great 
cities. (14.) Tenement house irresponribilities of life, and that in French 
fiats as well as in others. 

These statements show what, in the judgment of the most experi- 
enced workers among the poor and artisaii classes, are the chief causes ol 
Church neglect. 

III. What effect has the conflict between labor and capital on Church 
attendance? All answers to this question were substantially as follows: 
"Almost no direct influence. That conflict is chiefly among foreigners who 
come to our shores non-Church-goers; but there are unmistakable signs 
that this conflict is likely soon to begin to show its influence in active 
hostility to Churches." Rev. A, F. ShaufBer says, " In stylish Churches 
the influence of this conflict is felt, but in plain Churches it is almost 
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nnknown," Bev. W. T, Elalng, of the De Witt Memorial Chapel in New 
York, says, "In two years I have never heard an expression from a work- 
ingman which led me to think that in their minds the Church was hostile 
to their beet interests." And even Jesse U. Jones declares that non-at- 
tendance at Church in bis region is not inflaenced at all by the conflict 
between labor and capital. 

There is 9 manifest difference between the answere given to this qnes- 
tion by wage-workers and those given by Christian ministera and mission- 
aries, whoee lives are spent among theih. In weighing the respective value 
of these answers, it is impossible for me not to consider the testimony of 
the workers among the poor as the more worthy of credence, because 
these men are most of them poor themselves, and their sympathies are 
with those with whom' they are working. Indeed, it is doubtful if any 
class o£ people are more deeply convinced of the necessity of a new social 
order than ministers of the Gospel whose fields of labor are among the 
oppressed classes. Non-Chnrch -going artisans are tlieiuselves divided in 
the testimony they give, but it is fair to conclude, from their statements, 
that a lai^ number of them, but by no means a majority, are influ- 
enced, in their hostility to the Chnrches by their sense of injustice on 
the part of the capitAlists who attend Church. The most decided utter- 
ance I have received on this eabject is from an Epieeopalian minister in 
Bufihio, who quotes and adopts the following words of an English work- 
man; "The masses have been frosen out of our Churches by pew-rents, 
quartette choirs, and the faihire of" professing Christians to extend tooth- 
ers Christian cordiality, Christian courtesy, or Christian civility." In in- 
vestigating this subject, we face, at the beginning of onr study, the follow- 
ing fact: Non-attendanca at Church is not confined to one dasa. Sunday 
sea-side resorts are thronged with those who attend no Churoh, and who 
show no lack of money. Sunday concerts are crowded with those who 
are by no menns "paupers. If the class who do not attend Church is more 
largely among artisans than others, it is not becaaee they are artisans, but 
because the «lass is larger. The Hoffman House bar, in New York, any 
Sunday, will probably have as many about it as Finnegan's, in Mulberry 
Street ; in one are the rich, and in the other the poor; neitber class will 
attend Church, and for the same reason, and that reason will not be any 
conflict between the classes. The hotels and flat-houses of cities have a 
population that well-nigh ignores reli^on. This popnIMion is largely 
well-to-do. Is it fair to presume that if there wero no conflict between 
capital and labor, the poor would rush to the Churche*, when those who 
have no piui in that conflict, and yet who oro not poor, do not attend, 
proportionally, in much larger numbere? My view ol this subject is con- 
firmed by careful inquiry among Roman Catholics. An eminent priest 
said to me : " We have but little trouble in getting our people to Church 
while they ore poor. It is when they begin to get a little ahead, and can 
be independent, that they commence to forsake the Church." His testi- 
mony is that the more his people are oppressed, the better they attend 
Church. It can not be answered to this that the employers are all Protest- 
ants, for it is not so. I am not unmindful of tbe condition of things in 
the industrial world. I believe that the prevalent political economy is 
tm-Christian and pemicioos ; I see no hope of permanent influences for 
good getting the oacendaocy until a better social order prevails ; but still I 
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find no reaaon to think that, if an ideal sj'item of MMiperation trere 
Adopted ko-morrow, our ChnrcheB would be macb fuller. Co-operation 
may be as selfish as competitiDn. The aante great fad prcMupta antipathy 
to the Churches that prompta injnBtioe and oppreaaion. "The whole 
world ie kin." The capiuliat spirit beats in the breaat of the poorest day- 
laborer, and most of the great millionoirea have only a formal relation to 
the Churches, if they have tiiat The leasona for Church n^lect are 
complex. There are inter-acting causes, which can not be separated. 
" Hen drink becanse they are miaeiable, and they are miserable because 
they drink." They absent themselves from Church becanae of injustice on 
the part of their employers, and if joatice were done, tliey would still be 
absent. Many do not attend becanae they' are poor, and yet if their for- 
tunes should change, they would be absent becanae they had become rich. 
Uy judgment is that the confiict between capital and hibor U the moat 
important of the secondary causes of non^ttendance at Church. Three 
causes I place above it : 

I. The Woridly and Un-Chriatian Chantcter of Uoch of Church life 
and Methods. 

II. Indifference to AU Things Kehgious. 

III. The Distractiona of a Great City, Combined with Tenement- 
boose Irresponsibility of life. 

I. The Worldly and Un-Chriatiaii Character of Much of the Church 
life and Methods. 

The cause of Church neglect is not chiefly the conflict between capital 
and labor, and yet it is largely the result of Belfiahneaa. Every letter 
received from a woiiking-man indicates that men of hia clasa feel that they 
are not wanted in the Churches. Almost every letter from workers among 
the poor recognises that the poor do not think they are welcome. They 
can pay httle. The ccmtribution-box ia omnipresent. Seats are private 
property. In moat congregations a wel|.dreesed man or woman ie sure to 
have a good seat, and a pooriy-dressed peraon to have a seat in a comer, or 
by the door. A reporter in Canada tried the experiment of going to various 
Chnrches in poor and ragged, but still in scrupnloualy clean clothing. He 
was seated in a poor seat in every Chnrcb but one, seated back by the 
door, seated behind a pillar, tncked away anywhere. Another Sunday, 
dieased in a rich and fashionable suit, he went to the same Churches ; tb% 
best that the Chnrches had was at his disposal. The fault can not have 
been entirely with the ushers. It was in the spirit of the places. If a 
pocff man, who is a Christian man, comes into onr wealthy Churches, he is 
seldom called on ; he attracts little attention ; he is left to shift for himself ; 
but if a rich and worldly man comea to Church, not because he wants to 
worship, but because it is desirable socially, he ia given the best place ; he 
poaee aa a pillar of the congregation, and his family are burdened with 
attention. That poor man ongbt to come to Choich simply to worship, but 
be must be more than human if he does not feel that he is not wanted. 
If he is told he fs welcome, he will reply, "Actions apeak." The method 
of the Ohnreh is diam^rically opposed to the method of Christ and the 
apostles. It opens a building and says, "Come." Well, "Come" was 
said by the Master; but, after all, the principle of the kingdom of God is 
for its citiEens i>o oo. Our 1/ord came to the earth. He went wh^re the 
people were. The doors into most Chnrches are not as brood as those into 
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the kingdom <A God. The Ghnrch does not go to the people, bnt rather 
expects the people to come to it ; and then, when they do come, it acts ex- 
actly as mant^iera in concerts and theaters —gives the best traces to those 
who can pay the most for them, howerer they cante by their money. Thla 
is not BO much a matter of intention as of bad eyolntion. At Weatmin- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul's the doors are open almoet all day. People 
can go and get the best seats whenever they please. When Canon Liddon 
or Canon Farrar pieoclies, all classes, poor, ridi, nobility, and tramps, 
crowd close together, and no one askt about the social station of his neigh- 
bor. That is the true ideal. The ^lender of the buildings keeps none 
away. The grandest buildings in the world have the greatest andiences. 
If a church were built of gold, and yet each who eRt«T8 it was mode to 
feel that he ia as welcome as any other; if within its wails the Goepel is 
preached, and God is tmly worahiped, the audienoe will tUways be a 
throng. The people do not feel that they have a right in tiie Churches nn- 
lees they belong to a certain social grade, or can dress so as to be presenta- 
ble, and acceptable to those who seem to be in aathority. They have a 
reason for their feeling; theref<Ke, they go where they are sure of a 
welcome. 

II. But if all excuse were taken away, and the doors into the Church 
were as broad as the door into the kingdom of Ood, would the attendance 
be materially increased? Probably not. The Brooklyn Tabernacle can 
not compete with Coney Island. Bufi^lo Bill can draw a larger crowd in 
Chicago than any ten pastors in the city. A horse race in New Orieans 
will have more witnesses than all the attendants of tlie Churches. Bun- 
day evening concerts in New York are crowded. The natnial man loveth 
not the things of God. The evolution toward the spiritnal hfts not yet 
lifted the majority of the race very far. The masses are indifferent to 
Churches and Christianity. There may be a difference of opinion as to 
the cause of this apathy, hot that difference can not obscure the fact. 
People do not attend Church because they do not want to. That, in the 
last analysis, is all Uurt ean be sud. No doubt the Churches are tiiem- 
selves largely responsible for their apparent Inhospitality. But where iq 
the evidence that if an angel stood at the door, the masses would be much 
more eager to enter? Christ was not appreciated in his time any more 
tJian hie Gloepel ia in our own lime. Nothing is plainer than that inKrest 
in spiritual things b not natnral. The new birtii ia fondamental. The 
correctness of this opinion can be easily verified. Until men cui be 
changed so as to find tiieir pleasure in righteonsnesB, and sacrifice, ther» 
is little hope of a better attendance at those places where spiritual 
trath is taught, and spiritual worship offered. If every labor problem 
were solved. Jumbo, or the next big elephant, wonld still prove more 
attractive than Mr. Hoody; and if the ministers of Chicago were depend- 
ent for their audiences on the same people as Buffido Bill, they would 
preach to well-nigh emptji Churches, while their rival would have as lai^ 
a crowd as ever. These facts are true of no special social class, but rather 
fA alt non-Church 'goers. The confiict between capital and labor has, as 
yet, hut little to do in keeping people from Church, bot, as the confiict 
deepens, if justice is not done, and if the laboring men are allowed to 
think of the Church as a eave in which millionait«s hide titemselves fnmi 
merited retribution, or as a limited express composed entirely of parlw 
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cars in which capitalists ride to heaven, it will become a more potent 
loctor in our problem. 

Already it ie the most important of the secondary cansea. The work- 
ing people fee) that dmply because they are working people they are not 
wanted in Church, or, if wanted, it is etill conpled with the fact that 
they most recognise their inferiority, which they do not recogniie, will 
not recognice, and ought not to recognize. Furthermore, when they see 
that the Churches in the cities are located and sutnaged chiefly for the 
convenience of Qie rich few, who can ride ; when they find that the 
choice seats in the Church are assigned to wealth and not to character; 
when they see prominent thoee who, simply because the law of supply 
and demand allows it, pay their employts only a bare aabsietence and 
compel them to see at the end of ability to work either the grave, or the 
poor-bonse, it ia not strange if they niy that they will have nothing to do 
with institutions which are thus managed. The working people insist 
that the Golden Bute ie practical, and they see that far too often it is 
ignored. The result is, and this is a qnestion of tact and not of theory, 
the thoughtJnl artisans are forsaking the Churches in large nnmbers, and 
their papers and orators are keeping this fact constantly prominent — "the 
Church thinks about its wealthy members, it builds to accommodate them, 
it has its singing and preaching to suit them, and leaves the poor outfide, 
or sends them a mimion." Whether this is tine or not it is believed. Not 
long ago I wrot« a letter to John StnrUon'» Paper, maintainit^ that the min- 
istry were in sympathy with the laborers in their strn^^le for justice. The 
following is the editorial reply it elicited. I think the facts are not accord- 
ing to the editor's understanding, but the thing for ns to recognize is that 
he does so understand them. " The Kev. Dr. Bradford writes another 
astounding sentence in these words: 'The ministry of the country are 
almost universally eympathimni with the poor man's side of this question.' 
Why, what can be said to this assertion, in view of the facts familiar in 
New York to all men who know the Protestant deigy of whom the Eev. 
Dr. Bradford thns speaks, and three-fourths of whose Churches are in our 
fariiionable quarters ? One thing is evident, bo far at least as this city is 
concerned; the 'poor men' do not know what the Bev. Dr. Bradford 
knows ; lor if they did, there would be more Churches and Church-goers 
among the half million poor people, who fester on the East Side betwoea 
Battery and Harlem. At least three-fourths of the poor men of the atj 
perish while totally unaware that they have ao many friends among the 
fitshionable ministers, whose salaries come from the plutocracy to which 
they preach." 

III. €t is not the province of this paper to enter'into an extended 
examination of the causes of non-attendance at Church ; but I venture to 
say that it would be bard to exaggerate the importance of the amuse- 
ments and distractions of a great city, and tenement house irresponsibitity 
of life as factors in the problem. A city is full of excitement. Amnse- 
ments center there. £very thing that tends to fix attention and desire on 
the life that now is, finds its freest field of exercise where thousands con- 
gr^ate. To this is to be added the fact that there is no hiding-place like 
a crowd. Amusements win attendance, and then those who have spent 
time and money they could ill afibrd, or which makes it impossible for 
them to have a part in Church life, have no one to chide, for the mtiltt- 
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tode swallows them. And jiut here, and an important port of our subject, 
is the terrible tact ot the abounding and increauDg immorality. Theaters 
advertise epectacles whose very advertisemenla atimnlate paedon. Such 
pkys are schools of vice. The theater and mneic hall olweya h&ve their 
bar, and usually their complement of lewd women and victons men. "Che 
low-claas theaters, which are frequented by the poor, and more especially 
the music balls, are little better than porches to saloons and houses of 
prostitution. The taint of this corruption is wide-spread. The number 
of those who are conscious of a guilty secret is not small, and always they 
keep away from the Churches. After careful inquiry, I am convinced that 
impurity is a vice quite as prevalent as intemperance, and more insidioiui 
in its action; a vice which is stimulated openly by a large proportion ot 
the popular amusements, and one which builds an impenetrable wall 

. between a man and the house ot God. This vice is quite as common 
amoi% the rich as the poor, bnt wherever its poison runs there are found 
those who will not attend Church. When to these a^ncies of wickedness 
are added the Sunday excursions, which provide, at slight expense, for ' 
the transportation of thousands to the sea-shore and to gardens in the 
country with the accompaniments of music and entertainments free, facts 
are fai^ which it is folly for those who seek the salvation of these people 
to overlook. But this is not all. These distractions come to those who 
are crowded together in vast tenements, where comfort and privacy «re 
impossible, and from which the people, by their very humanity, must 
seek frequent and swift escape. This does not apply to all cities. FhiUp 
delphia is a notable exception, but it does iq>ply to New York, Boston, 
and Chicago, as it applies to London and Glasgow. The houses are not 
pleasant, and when evening comes the people seek the biightness of 
saloons and theaters ; the houses iy« poor places to spend Sunday in, and 
their inmates hurry to the various Sunday resorts. On the streets and on 
the excursions virtue is shadowed by vice, and the influence from first 
to last is such as to destroy all reli^ for the quiet, the reverence, and 
the concentration of thought required in a place of worship. These 
conditions are only in part affected by the strife between labor and 
capital. They inhere, more or less, in all city life. They place their 
imperative on the poor; they are freely chosen by the rich. No study, 
of this problem ought to overlook the environment of amusement and 

^excitement with which those are surrounded who live as most who 
live in our dties ara compelled to live. Church attendance will be 
relatively small in such localities until a new and better environment is 
created. An aphorism in Coleridge's "Aids to Reflection," with the ad- 
dition of a single word, is applicable hero. " He who tbibs to teach men 
the principles and precepts of spiritual wisdom before their minds are 
called off from foroign objects and turned inward upon themselves, might 
as well writ« hie instructions, as the Sybil wrote her prophedee, on the 
loose leaves ol trees and commit them both to the mercy of the inconstant 
winds." Until men are taught from childhood to honor and seek some- 
thing better than " Dime Theaters," and flash and loose music halls, and 
the distractions of beer-gardens and Sunday excursions, they will have no 
taste for religion or its services. 

The facta which this examination has brought to light, lead to a tew 
important s 
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I. Chrietianity tende to make men- capitalists. This can not be ig>- 
nored, neitber can the equally inevitable teadency oi the man who tails, 
to envy the man who encceeds. When the teacliiugB of the Church are 
heeded, a wage-worker becomes frugal, his vices are dropped. Almost 
immediately he becomes a humble but a real member of the capitalist 
class. He eaves and gets a beginning toward a home. The little multi- 
plies. He becomes more reliable. The man who never drinks and is 
eonscientione is worth more to his, employer than those who dissipate. 
He is advanced. A conflict ia sure to commence just there. When he 
who prefers pleasure, who spends his wages on his vices, sees his no more 
skilled neighbor rising above him, dressing better, living better, getting 
more for hiB labor, be commences to envy him. The distance between 
those men, by an essential and inevitable law, must widen. The vices 
of the one will sink him lower; the virtues of the other will raise him , 
higher. As the gulf widens, the hostility on the part of the one who is 
tailing will increase. It will not be long before from denouncing the man 
he will denounce the Church for the separation commenced when the 
relation between the man and the Church was established. The strife 
will be kept up until he who has gone down rcaliEes that no one is re> 
sponsible for his failure but himself. It is human nature for him who 
fails to envy and belittle the one who succeedB. It the Church is connected, 
wi|h the success of the one, the other will be hostile to the Church. The 
majority of c^italiete are such because of frugality and virtuous habits. 
The Church, as the representative of Christianity, promotes frugality and 
virtue, and widens the distance between the men who are frugal and those 
who are shiftless. That conflict will continue until humanity is perfected. 
It may be ameliorated, and it ought to be, by the gemerous ftM'hearance' 
and the sacrificing service of those who have prospered. Those who fail are 
loath to acknowledge that their habits have any thing to do with their 
fdlure, or that the real merits ot those who succeed have any thing to 
do with their success. The Church is blamed for being manipulated 
by money, when the chief basis for the charge is simply the fact that it 
promotes frugality and virtue. This charge rests on a prejudice, but 
nothing is more pernicious and nothing more difficult to remove than a 

II. It non-attendants at Church ever become Cburcb-goera before 
they become Christians, it will be because they find that which pleases 
their fancy or satiefles their intellects. Among wage-wortcers many are 
thoughtful and genuine. They are not in the Churches because the 
Churches have nothing for them. They are not interested. This class 
ought to be met and helped. It is impossible to compete with the pleas- 
nres of a great city. The Church that is transformed into a play-house 
ceases to be a place of worship, and usually ends in repelling ijie devout, 
and tailing to attract the worldly. To attempt eompetition with the- 
aters and concert gardens is folly. There is an insnperable incongruity in 
the effort. The class who can he influenced by pleasure and pleasure 
only, who have no desire to worship, and who will not be instructed, ia 
beyond the reach of the Church, and must be left to tixe providence of 
Ood. But there are some who are hungt? for troth, who read, who think, 
who flght the exbting social order, becaose they know it is unjust. To 
■ay that all who are absent from Cborcb are absentees because of total 
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depravity, is total abBordlty. They find nothiaf in the Church services' 
which helps them. They are like men bidden to a feast with nothing on 
the table to tbetr taste. No man can be won by nothing. Those who 
seek only amnsement am beyond our reach, but those who seek truth 
and righteonsnese belong with us, and will come with ub if we recognize 
their necessities. This leads to the statement that it is time for "The 
Social HisBon of the Church " to be brought to the front. Diflerent 
age« have emphasised different epirituid truths. The work of the Church 
in the last half of the nineteenth century, is the development of its social 
mission. Hitherto it has been chiefly occupied with metaphysics, and with 
the salvation of the individual after death. It must consider hie salvatioa 
for the lite that now is. That necessitates a study of his relations U> those 
aroond him. At a conference between English hdMrers and English cler- 
gymen, the spokesman of the laborers, whose character and manliness is 
abundanUy attested, said, " The clergy are honest and hard working on 
their own lines. But we want them to take a new line. We are in the 
presence of a social break-down ; and, I say, that as matters stand, for 
practical purposes, to me and my duty, in every-day life, the bulk of the 
clergy of all denominations are of the least possible use in the world to me 
and mine. " Mythe of Life, p. 3, and ff." Thoughtful artisans are more 
interested in social than in metapbysicot problems. They do not believe 
in any religion which does not aim at the betterment of the couditloD of 
those who>do the work of the world. The wails of their fellows ring in 
their ears, and their own future has no hope. The poor are growii^ 
poorer. The cry of to-day drowns all voices that speak of to-morrow, 
The present hell gives no promise of a future heaven. What can make 
life worth living? The answer to that question thoughtful men will go 
anywhere to hear. Our Lord had a message for all classes. He healed 
diseases and then preached the Gospel of the kingdom. Certain imi>ortant 
questions which touch the poor man's life at every point have been neglected 
too long: the indnence of society on the tndividnal ; the relation of 
heredity and environment to personal reaponsibility; the causes of 
pauperism ; the right of each to an inalienable share of the gifts of God ; 
the sanitary question in its relation to human happiness and human 
conduct ; divorce, in the light of the fact that marriage is left dependent 
on the fancy of an hour, and that few are taught any thing about the 
principles beneath it. When men realize that the subjects in which they 
are interested, and which force themselves on their attention, receive the 
broadest and most thorough treatment in the Christian Church, they will 
go there, for where these snbjecta are fairly treated, the intelligent work- 
man will be found. And the Church ought to tiave her ministers trained 
in Uiese lines. Not less theology, but more sociology. Jesus Christ is 
the Lord of the living. The Golden Rnle most be made practical. John 
dunnbm't Paper bajb, "We have had enough of that abstraction." Are 
not clear conceptions of bow to apply that as important as ability to speak 
positively about the THnity, or what comes attef death? Jesus healed 
diseases, and yet the Chnrch of Jesns Christ, in the nineteenth century, is 
separated into denominations on matters of opinion concerning rites, on 
theories of tilings in infinity, while it otters no voice concerning the pre- 
Tention of disease, and takes no united action to utilize the discoveries of 
adesiCB for the good of the physical hfe of man. Environment modiflea 
10 
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dognut. Oar "bodies of diTuut7".anaffe(tedb7 the^nalltjr indqaao- 
tity of oar food. The doctrine of God we. hold utflaencet onr co&daot, 
and eqiullf the way in which we lire modifies our belief concerning 
Deity. The Church can not settle these qneetioiiB, but it can ponr upon 
them Uie light of minds open to the Spirit of God. When we con show 
the world that Ghristiaiiity tooches humanity at every conceivable point; 
tiiat it help* to prepare for life rather than for death, a great atep will be 
taken ti^waid winning a paii of those who are eatraaged from the Church. 
Before this can be daao the ministry mnst be trained in sociology as 
well as in theology. The two sciences go hand in band. Knowledge of 
.the history of ^e labor problem is as important aa knowledge of the his. 
tory of the Athanaaian creed. To know bow to apply the parable of the 
Good Samaritan to the commercial and indoatrial lite of our time is qnUe 
as important as to be able to read Hebrew. It is a startling fact that nntil 
very recently no theological seminary in the Union gave sb mach time 
to social subjects aa to the dispute concerning " Hominoiisian " and 
"Homoousian." . 

III. Hie Church miut show to the world a society in which the 
strong actually beer the infirmities of the weak, and do not seek to please 
Utemaelves, before it cui hope to win the maaaes to its allegiance. That 
q»ectacle ia almost as common outside the Church aa within. Artisans 
will tell you that if you are a Masmi, your fellowship amounts to aome- 
tlilng, bat if yon are a Church member, your brotherhood amonnta to 
notbing. The Church must be muiifeBtly better than other orgauizati<ms 
befwe it can htqte to snpenede them. The glory of the Church is in the 
fact that within it the strotkg do minister to th« weak, and yet it must 
emphasize this duty stiU more. The hospitals, the asyloms, the homes, 
the city miarionaries, the Sietere of Charity, with white bonnets, and 
those other sisters, without the bonnets, but with hearts equally white— 
Bister Dora, Agnes Jonet, Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton, John 
Howard, William £. Dodge — what is seen in such institutions and euch 
Uvea does more to win men than all the arguments of theologies. The 
sun could take off the coat that the wind could not blow off. Octavia Hill, 
with her model dwelling-houses, is dcang as mnch to make the masses ia 
London believe in God and the Church as Hr. Spuigeon; Miss Dow, with 
her ref(»med Ckitbam Court in New York, and with the iufiuenee of those 
who are with her, is doing more to disarm prejudice against the Church 
even Hian Hr. Moody. Actions speak. The symbol of the Church is the 
cross, which means that its Founder gave his life for humanity. Nothing 
less than a willingness on the part of his followers to do the same can give 
them triumph in the struggle before them. The croM is all that dts- 
tingoishes a Church from a social clnb. The true Church is not a theo- 
logical debating society, nor the company of those who are united by any 
set of dogmas, but it is composed of those, and those only, who are follow- 
ere of Jesus in tbe service of humanity- Thoee who bave can^t his 
spirit will quickly find a way out of the labor dlfflcnltles. They are living, 
not to win fortunes, but to save others. It is not essential that their prof- 
its should be large, but it is esBentiat that they should do justly and love 
mercy. When the members of the Church put the empha^ of their lives 
on the fact that< every true Christian, in proportion to his strengtli, is to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please himself, the bells may 
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cease to ring, and the papers to advertise, and the Uring voice to invite, for 
there is something in the example of one who lives, not to be miuistered 
unto, but to minister, that^ in the long r^n,' is InfesistlUe. '-. 

IV. If the masses will not come to the Churches, then the Churches 
muat go to the msesea. The absolutelj' vicious are seldom won, except in 
response to peTsonal appeals. Revivals do Itttle more than mfBe the sqf> 
fiice of society. Mr, Moody, in London, where he haa done his best work, 
hardly touched the lowest atrata. When persons down there are reached, 
it is dmost always by personal contact. The Church will never win those 
who need it most by.opehing its doors, and filling Its pulpit and gallery, 
. However cordial the invitation, the great, dumb worid beneath will neither 
hear nor undentsnd. It must be w^armed into atpbntiou by contact with 
a beating heart: If men are In' be ssrved, other men must sacrifice them- 
selves to reach them. Revivala, and " advent missions " will reach a few; 
but only a few; By individu^s imUviduals most be saved. If one man 
sees the life 0( God in another, he wift be inflneneed, if he can be tencbed 
at all. When the labor question is settled, one obstruction will be re> 
moved from the door of the Chuich ; when the Church building and tlie 
OhOTch service m^e all welcome who enter, one excuse for absence will 
be removed ; when to the conrideration of tfae high themes which take 
hold of eternity. Is added clear and strong teaching concerning the life 
ttiat now is, the maseea will be mora readily attracted ; when we have free 
Churches, and popular services, and sanctified u^ers, and preachers whom 
hearts are toncbed by the Holy Ghost, and hymns devout and wonhipfnl, 
onr congregatiotiB will be fuller than at present ; We may even have to 
build larger; but still', the same qnestion that we are considering now will 
force itself upon ub, until we shall learn tbat for ub to' save men, as for onr 
Lord, there is no way but "the royal way of the Holy Cross." If one 
man can make hia brother feel that he wotild die in his behalf, then he 
may hope to infinence him. 

I can see ho sohition for onr problem except this, we must -compel 
men to come in by the compulsion of love ; we must go to them in the 
spirit that' brought Jesus Christ to the earth. The Chureb must go to 
those who wiH not come to it ; go with its lovii^ invitations, and patient 
instruction, and pernuadve entreaties, and ceaseless ministries, and when 
it is wilting to do that, it will find that most of its work, for years to come, 
will be taking J«sas Christ to those who will not eome to htm. 
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I cntumtT I<^ii Tith yea all in regrettii^ the abwnoe of Dr. West 
from the fteaeiaiis of thb CongresB, and eepcmll]' from the teesion tbii 
afternoon. When I was spoken to to take part in the Beiyices of this 
CongT^os, I was informed that Dr. West would preeent a paper, and all 
that I would be expected to do would be to present aome thoughts in the 
way of an addreas. 

I bava wondeivd, as I hare beMi In this conventioa from hour to 
hour, what the thought of the foimden of thia republic wonld have been 
if they conld have looked forward to this day and to this place snd seen 
what we see, and heard what we hear, and known what we know. Not 
that a. convention of Christian men and women is an extraordinary affidr, 
for sDch couTentions have been quite oommon in the history of this country; 
but I mean a convention of this kind, an aaeembly for this purpose, to dia- 
cuss questions which so intimately ooncem the American people and the 
.welfare of the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ in this country. For, 
nuwlfestly, there is a condition of affiiin in our cities and country not an- 
ticipated by onr fathers. I am called upon, thertdore, to assist in the 
discusuon of one of the important qoestione brought before this Congresfr— 
the desecration of the Sabbath. And of course I shall not be expected, I 
sappoee, to speak in r^erence to the sanctity of the Sabbath, or in regard 
to the duty of the peottle to observe the same. I shall make en effort to 
stdck to the test~-the desecration of the Sabbath. 

Ttte Sabbath is a part of time spptdnted in the good providence of 
Ood to he sacredly observed, or, according to the Kbiical and New Testa- 
ment teaching, it ts one-seventh of every seven days. The state also has 
come to see the importance of the observance of this day. Conseqnently, 
in every State In the Union we have laws enacted for the observance, the 
proper observance of one day in every seven, conunonly called Sunday. 
I suppose that it is in the province of a State, simply as a State, from the 
political standpoint, to require tiiat one day in eight, or one day in nine, 
or one day in ten should be set apart as a day of rent. I suppose that to 
be so. But the States of this great nation of ours have seen proper to 
harmonize their le^slation with the teaching of the decalogue and the 
principles of the New Testament Scriptures. Therefore, the legislation of 
the State requires that the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday, 
shall be r^arded as a sacred day, a day wholly set apart to divine serv- 
ices. The purpose, manifestly, is this : that for six days the trend of buai- 
nesB shall go forward, the hum of machinery be heard, and the ognal 
activitiea that belong to a great and growing nation shall in no way be 
Impeded, and that when the seventh day comes, then all busineBB shall 
cease and the minds of all the people shall be attractod to the worahip of 
God. And I believe there is a great deal more in that idea than we com- 
monly get out of it, the worship of God on this day — fiiat, the worship of 
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Gfld Id the stndy of his Word ; then the worehip of God In hymning 
his praises ; and the worship of the. divine One aft we peay to him and 
expound the meaning of his Word* and apply it to the consciences 
of men. 

• Now, believing that to be, in ontline, the great pnrpoee upon the 
part of the heavenly Father, and so far as the state can go, it ie its 
purpose that the people shall sacredly observe such a day for such a 
purpose, there comes up very naturally the question. What is the dese- 
czation of such a day? in what doesit consist? I answer: First, what- 
ever may interfere wHb the pnrpoees-'Of'GDd or the plan or object of 
legislation to prevent such worship, is a desecration of the day. 

Now the things that lead to it. I want to mention three things that 
lead to the desecmtion of the holy Sabbath. In the first place we must 
not forget that the tendency of these modem times' is entirely toward 
materialtem. I do not see how that can be avoided. There taaa not been a 
time since yon and I came upon the stage of action when there has been 
a greater degree of activity among all our people than now, when busi- 
nees has been so intense, and when the spirit of thrift and enterprise and 
of amassing wealtii has been so gre^ as to-day. The means of transporta- 
tion, of intercommunication, and all that, are wonderfully increased, and 
I believe that, as never before, this question confronts the American peo- 
ple, and that a large per cent of the population of these United States stand 
in the attitude of dniply getting bread, of making an effort to amass 
wealth and to obtain great property. Consequently, in spite of perhaps 
Uie thought or purpose or intention of a gr«at many men, the tendency 
Is to materialism. I do not know ttiat it need be so, but nevertheless it 
is so, that as families and people increase in wealth and in many of the 
conveniences of life, they shut out this more important matter, and do 
not regard it so essential, perhaps, as they should. And then, becanse 
of that, we are confronted with anottier question. A great many people 
to-day do not aee the need nor feel the importance of such a day as this. 
And second, the investment of capital in this country, in large num-' 
bers of instencee, tends in that direction. Now I do n't think it becomes 
a clergyman, or, tor that matter, any body else, to cry out in a thoughtless 
way in regard te great corporations. I think that every thing a man 
says on this line he ought to think of carefully and prudently before ho 
utters it; and I believe that every Christian man, whether he be a clergy- 
man or a businesB man, will accord truthfulness te this assertion. A gr(»t 
part of the money of this country is largely invested in monopolies. For 
instance, nulroad corporations, street railroad corporations, newspaper 
corporations, and all that. Now here is a feature that presents a difficalty 
in discussing this question, for I believe there are a great many very con- 
scientious men that are touched by such a question as this. For instance, 
here are men that have invested hundreds of thoasands of dollars in a 
railroad corporation. Now when I stand In my pulpit on Sunday morn- 
ing and preach, it is possible I preach te some men of that kind. When 
those of yon who are clergymen stand in your pulpita on the Lord's day, 
it is possible you preach t^ some men of that kind. And when we ad- 
minister the holy commonion, it ia possible there are men who approach 
the table of the Lord and partake of the emblems that represent the body 
and blood of the LonJ Jesus Christ, who, at the same time, have money 
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invested In these bonds or stocks which is earning their per cent for them 
on tbe Lord's day. And furthermore, here ta a great aimy of men em* 
ployed by these corporatioDB in the viohitlon of the Word of God concern- 
ing the Sabbath, while these men are engaged, apparently, in good 
conscience and in good faith in the wonbip of God. Now please nnder- 
stand me. I do not speak of this in a cenaorjons way. I only spesk «d 
the matter as it is, and it is a Tory difficult thing to discnn, the deeecta* 
tion of God's day without touching upon that very important point. I do. 
not know how it will be settled. God and the consciences of men must 
settle it, for I think God and necesB^ solve some proUeme that you and 
I Bomedmea dare not toocb. 

Then there is > great deal said in regard to the deleterkma influence 
of tbe newspaper upon the commimity. I do know, from my stand- 
point, and I believe that I q>eak tbe sentiment of a msjority ot the 
Christian people in this country, I do not see how it is possible for us to 
have Sunday newspapers without such UtA being in violation of the spirit 
of Sunday and the precept to keep the day holy. Now again, I want to 
be clearly understood. I do not speak it in a cenaorions way, or in a 
Pesaimistic way, nothing of that sort. I know there are a great many 
men in all of this land that have invested their money in such corporar 
tioQS, bat at the same time I have a conviction that the earning of that 
money on the Lord's day by such aa arrangement and by such processes 
is in violation of the decalogue and ot the teaching of the Lord Jeeos 
Ghrist. [Applause.] Now I am aware there are men who seem to 
be conscientious who take the other side of that question I know of no 
better way to judge of the moral quality ot on efi'ect than to study the 
make-up of the characters that are formed under these influences. I am 
not the oldest man, perhaps, in the audience, though I am old enongh for 
the present at least. I can go back twenty-five or thirty-five years and 
see the influence of Christian worship and Christian service in the family 
and study some of those same families to-day, and there is qnite a marked 
difference. Instead of reading the Bible and good books, the newspaper has 
come in. Now, brethren, I want to ask yon how to equalize and harmon- 
ize our experience on this point. As I look at it, it is a pretty diffi- 
cult thing for a ChristiftQ minister to have his congregation benefitted 
on Snnday morning when perhaps twenty per cent have been reading 
the newspaper before they come into the services. Here is a man who 
has his mind filled with the gnun market. Here is another, and bis 
thought is concerned with items ot stocks ot varions kinds. He pnts 
down his paper and starts to the house of the Lord. Well, I presume 
yon have more- snccess than I have in putting thov^ts into men's 
minds or impressions upon men's consciences, but I am certain that 
I have failed utterly in many instances, and that that has been the sole 
reason why. Now, in-so-far as any- thing may be done through the influ- 
ence of the newspaper on Sunday which prevents the Spirit of God and the 
Word of God from producing a proper effect upon the conscience, It is 
in violation of the spirit and teachit^ of tbe Word of God concerning 
thb lioly day. 

One farther point — the tax views oi individuals and ftunilies concern- 
ing the day. I do not think that the average American family looks upon 
the sanctity of the Sabbath day as it used to. Now, I am aware, of cotusa. 
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then are » great many people, vben yon dlBCius tiiia queation, tliat bring 
n^ the old-faahionad way oi keeping the Sabbath. Yon must not kindle 
any fire to cook yom breakfaat, but eat a cold dinner, and take a cold 
lunch, and M that. I am not talking about that phMe of the matter, but 
I eimply esy thm, that the average American lamily to-day does n't look 
npon the eauctity of the Sabbath as the family did twenty-five or thirty- 
five years ago. Consequently, I ,tbink the Oburcb of Jesiia Christ ti>> 
day is making provision for two great clasee* in this country, and a 
tiiird clasB is almost wholly neglect«d. Tberich families in this country are 
not neglected, and the poorest are not n^lected. The upper grade of society, 
ae far as wealth is concerned, is looked after. The lowest is looked after. 
There are several nuBaions in Cincinnati, and they are effectiveonee. Men 
in Cincinnati are giving their money by the hundred dollare, and by the 
thousand dollars, and that money ia given for tlie support of men who are 
devoting almost their whole tinw to the lower stmta of society, so far aa 
condition is concerned. And then, a large per cent of our wealthy people 
come to Church, to some Church, on the Sabbath day. But here is a 
class of American people, the mechanic, the tradesman, the clerk, that do 
not go to Church at all, scarcety, and we are hardly reaching this middle 
class of society here. 1 don't know how it is with you in other cities, 
but that is our condition, and here is a very great per cent of our great 
population that we are not touching. Now, I have noticed this: a young 
mu) is at his bo«ks all the week -, if he ia a book-keeper, or if he is a clerk 
angaged in some way, he closes up his work late Saturday ni^t. " Now," 
he Bays, "I most have a day of recreation ; I must rest on Sunday." So, 
if he is a married man, he takes his family to some resort, or he goes off 
on the train, and thai he comes and goes, month in and month out, and 
year in and year out, until there it a generation of children that are grow- 
ing up in our midst that have no idea at all scarcely, in regard to tlie 
sanctity of God's day; and the whole thing results from the lax views of' 
the family conoeming the sanctity of God's, day. 

Then, again, Z have known business men, and, for that matter, I have 
known Oaistian busineea men, men tliat seemed to have some conscience 
on a greet many lubjects, who, wanting to go to New tTork, Philadelphia, 
or Boston, will work right along all the week, and tlien, on Saturday 
night, they will pack their gripsacks and take tiie nice o'dock tnun and 
taxvel all day Sunday to get to their place of destination. I once bad such 
A man in my congregation, not in Cincinnati, bad as we seem to be, and, 
finding out that he traveled that way, and being pastor of tbe Church, I 
tboD^t I would endeavor to dissuade blm from it. I said to him : " Please 
dbnH do it! It is in violation of God's day tor yon to travel on the Sab- 
bath." Weil, of course, that brou^t np the usual excuses. But, never- 
theless, that man's example did a great deal of harm to some young men 
in the congregation. And there ore a great many more illustrations that 
I could bring forward, hut I must not take more time. What do tlieae 
things indicate 7 They indicate a loV order of moral conviction in regard 
to God's claims upon men through the Holy Sabbatli. 

What, then, do we need T What ought to take place in order to correct 
these evils, and to bring tbe people up to the proper and the just recog- 
nition of God's day and and an observance of its precepts? 

In the first plane, what is tbe dnty of the Church 7 Manifestly the 
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iaty of the Chnrch is to present— «n<l I hesitate a moment here. I don't 
wont to even seem to pTeaent a thon^t llu^ i*iU not bear the moet 
candid inveBtigation ; and let me approach it in tliia way: I don't think 
the Church is las in regsnl to preBenting the sentimental side of re- 
li^on, if there is that side of it, or, as somebody says, the eesthetic side 
of religion, or the tender side of religion, but, brethren, I do believe that, 
taken as a whole, the Church of Jesus Christ, to-day, is lax upon this one 
point, in presenting the manly, vigorous, a^ressive side of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. And what I mean ia this: The Church manages, I think, a 
little too easy certain offendere of God's law. Nov, I don't mean that 
there are to be an; harah measures. I don't believe in violence. But I 
do believe that when God says a thing he means it; and when he says, 
".Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy," it is our business to ke^ 
it so, and, so far as we are watchmen upon Zion's walk, to t«U our people 
that God means just what he says. Therefore, the Church must see to it, 
I think, that the membership of the Church shall observe God's day. I 
was over in St. Louis the other day, and attended services in a church 
where there are special services in progress. At the conclusion of the ad- 
dress on the part of the brother who led the services, opportunity was 
^ven for persons to speak, and on that occasion a gentleman who, I am 
told, is president of one of the bimks there, arose and said : " I want to 
say, in the hearing of this entire congr^iation, that I profess to be a 
Christian, and have for a good long while professed to be such, and I h^ve 
not bad many scruples on certain things, bat I have come to this conclu- 
sion, I will not have the milk-man to stop at my house on Sunday morning, 
and I won't have the ice-man leave ice on Sunday. I told him the other 
day he must leave ice enough on Saturday n^ht to do me over Sunday, 
and I told the milkman he must leave milk enough to do over Sonday." 
Now, that is getting at it in a practical way. I wonld that every Christian 
jamily wonld do just that way. [Applaose.] That is a practical example 
of the observance of God's day. Well, now, that is one way in which this 
can be done. 

The other way is: The Chnrch of Jesus Christ ought to demand of 
the State that it do its duty. The Church, ss a body, the Church of 
Jesus Christ, as a whole, ought to dentand of the State the enforce- 
ment of the law of the State concernii^ the obeervance of the Sabbath. 
Now, I know I have gotten on a very delicate question, and I do not ex- 
pect every body to agree with me. Within the Church, from every man 
who comes to our folds, from every man who seeks membership in our 
Churches, we have a right to demand that he shall observe the Sabbath as 
a holy day. But there is such a remarkable tenderness of conscience in 
America on these mattets. You must not associate Chnrch and State. 
Keep them far apart. Now, to avoid that difficulty, and to reach the point 
desired and designed, I believe the Church of Jesus Christ has the right, 
as a Church, to demand that the officers of a civil law shall do their duty 
as officers of the State. 

Now, let me look at that a little more. As matters go now, yon don't 
get at the people, and when yon do get at them, they are, many of them, 
not in a condition for you to help them. Suppose I talk of my own city, 
as an example. We have no Sunday in Cincinnati, really. The theaters 
and saloons ore open, if the proprietoiB choose to have them so. Now, I 
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do n't think the Le^slatore of Ohio, or Ihi CongresB of these United States 
under the provision of the Constitntion of the Union, bos any right to 
enforce the Sabbath bo please my Chnrch or td please foiira. I don't 
think that the Ijegislatnre of the State of Ohio, or the CongresB of these 
United States, has any right to pass b, law or demand its enforcement, to 
please one party rather than anoth<!r. But I do believe it is the spirit of 
the American government, that the Le^latnres of the States, and the Con- 
gress of the United States, that the officers of the law shall enforce such 
laws as will conduce to the sonnd character and the good citiienHhlp of the 
people, simply for the protection of the commonwealths of the nation, I 
do n't think that the Legislature of any State can make any man a sober 
man; I do n't think that tspoeeible. I don't think that it is possible for the 
law to make a man a sober man ; bnt, manifestly, this can be done— the 
law can protect the man from becoming snch a man that he can not he 
reached by the Gospel and helped by the Church. Or, as I heard Mr, 
Wendell Phillips say, as I thought, in a wonderful way, once, "The Legis- 
lature can not make this man a sober man, but, when he goes down the 
street, the law of the State can shut the door of the saloon and let the 
man pass on and remain a sober man." That I believe wkh all my heart. 
[Applause.] I know there are brethren in the house who don't take this 
view of the matter, and they are conscfentions, and, of course, so am I,, 
bnt, if the officers of the law will enforce the law, then we can get at the 
masses, and the Gospel of Jesus Christ can take care of itself, and so can 
the Church, We do n't ask any favors. All we ask is, as citizens of this 
country, that the laws of the State concerning the laws of God and the 
State shall be enforced as political measures, and not as reli^ons measures ; 
Uiat is all. And when that is done we will handle the masses, by the 
blessing of God, and we wIU reach them with the Gospel, and they will 
be converted by hundreds and by thoosands. 

Now, here is a surprising fact: I believe there are more children 
bom In America every twelve months, than at« gathered into our Churches, 
the whole number, during the same time. That fa, the births of children 
in this country exceed tlie conversions, all told, to the Lord Jesus Christ 
every year. If that thing continues very long, you can very easily see 
what the result will be. 

Now, if yon will pardon me, I Jnst want to uitJcipste a Httle. What 
Is the ontlook for the future? In 1889, yon recollect, the fonndation 
of the national monument, at Plymouth Bock, was laid, and in 1875 as, 
I remember, or 1878, it was finished. On the top of that monument the 
figure of Faith was placed, a figure about four times the size of the human 
body. That figure stands there, on that splendid tnonnment, with up- 
lifted hand, and index finger pointing toward heaven. The faith of the 
Pilgrim Fatfaers, tn the providence of Almigbty God, has made a nation; 
that faith ii continuing to hold this nation Bt«ady, I believe, in the filling 
of the great misMtm God has given it to fill; and, if this American nation 
is trae to the ideas that that figure of Faith on tbat monument symhoUzes, 
then I believe that the fntnie <A this nation will be as God intends it to be, 
am) we shall be a nation, yet, whose God Is tile Lord, and we shall be a 
Sabbath-keeping people. [Applause.] 
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Fbbhafs no nation ia bo Btiikiaglf indebted lo the special providences 
ol God in its tustory aa our own. All along the line of. out national 
growth there are maniieBt tiac^ of God's goodness end guiding core, not 
only in the oeoal way in which other nations baxa eejoyed them, bnt in 
extraordinary ways, ways that with a single exception hftve been unknown 
in the history of the world. Xhe claim. has always been made for oh that 
we are a Ctmstian nalioo. This claim is a just one. Xhe early settlerB 
were devont Christian men, who came to Uieae shoiw seeking a land 
where they might enjoy, with the fullest freedom the swviee and worship 
of Jehov^. They consecrated tbe sew country to God, and the prayen 
of those earnest jiilgriins have been a potest lel^pons force in Uie nation's 
growth and history. The fltst public boildiBg erected was a "meeting- 
house " for the wtwship of Qod, and ever afterward, as vill^ee sprung up, 
a Christian Church always claimed the flrat attentiMi ot the people. And 
when convocations of the people gathered, whem institotions of vaiiooa 
kinds were established, when legislative bodiea convened, there has been- 
an almost univenal tecogtiition of the guiding band oad tsiaiatering prov- 
idence of tbe Christian's God. 

Tlieae and many other facts which might be mentioned, constitute «■ 
a peculiar people, and show &om the first until the present that we ham 
been a Christian nation. Now, as God blessed the chosea peo):de of old 
be<»u8e they were his people, and blessed tbem when tbey were obedient, 
and particularly when they observed his Ssbbatlis, so lias be continued ta 
bless us ; but if we as a people bring reproach upon the eutlted name ve 
have botne by refusing to observe his Sabbaths we may expect eoonei' or 
later a scourge to i^ict ua, greater even than that whioh carried the If 
raelitcs to Babylon. Our relation to God as a nation, is peculiar. Our 
whole liistory in the past has been linked with lecognitions of Jehovah, 
and in times of calamity even infidels have been silent while the naUon 
prayed, and in tiaws of jHusperity the pei^le have joined in praise* 
and thanksgivings to God. 

It is ^moet needless to say before an assembly Iik» tlus, that where 
the Sabbath is increosin^y d«8eci«l«d, there - has devont recognition of 
Jehovah on the part of the people been increasingly passing away. And 
not only has this been the case, but wickedness, vice, and crime have 
been increasing at a marvrioua rate, wherever there hat been snooeasful 
effort made to destroy the sacred influence oi the Losd's day. In many 
localities, especially of the citiee, tbe battle for the Christian Babbatlt, tn 
ail external appearances, has been leet. There can nothing be gained by 
taking p««eiinittic views of this subject, but the time baa came, and tba 
evidence is so apparent, that the question whether cr not we shall b«ve ft 
Sabbath in this country has become a serious one. 

I have been asked by the committee to q)eak more directly of Sab- 
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batb defiecTtttion in this dtj. Ab thia ie my home. It would be s more 
pleasing task to apeak ol the same evil in Chtci^. But u this conven- 
tion has been called to diacnea not oaly the ctUa which exist in other 
dties, but more directl)' those which prevail here, and aa the committee 
felt impelled to lay the unwelcome task upon some one, I trust It will not 
be considered an ungraceful act to speak briefly of tbooe things which re- 
main to remind us of the Lord's day, as well as tfaoee things which tell of 
Sabbath desecration. 

In behalf of thoae trace* ol tbs Loid's da^ which yet exist, it ought 
to be said that many basinaw placea ore aotually closed. The wholesale 
houses and the lai^ retail rtotee uv not kept open cm the Sabbath. And 
so with many other pUcea of bnajaeas througiioat the oity; Then, too, 
the Ghurchea are open, and out of a Frotoatant populattoa of 2GO,000 from 
12,000 to 15,000 attend divine worship on the Lord's day. Then oot ot 
60,000 bmnes there are perhaps 3,500 in which the Sabbath day is lemem- 
b^d. and k^ bd.f . I^y the 8tt«a» upon the won! holy, and then no 
one will chargo thespeaker with exaggeration. And faiither, ao slight is 
herein offered to the Christian people of this city. They are ae godly and 
earnest a people as can be found anywhere througbout the land. 

On the otbw hand, then exists in this city every phase of Sabbath 
desecration. The sound of the hammer, or. the busy tread of workmen, 
may be heard in. every quarter. Work .goes on, not with the nmial force 
and number, but sufficient to deprive many thousaDds even of physic^ 
rest on the Sabbatb. day. Secular orderfi and sodetiea hoM meetings, have 
their prooeMtoaa, ,aad w^h bamto of mwdc, parade beiwe our Church 
doors during the hours of public worship. Placea of amoseoent are nni- 
versally i^ten. The theaters ue all open, and the moat attractive per- 
fwmauces aie offered to the puUic on the Sabbath day. It is thm they 
receive tbw most liberal patronage, and many of thaa obtain their larg- 
est audiences. Not only ia the majority d grocery, provisiou, and variety 
stores open during the day, but luarly four tbtouHutd saloons jdy their tT«d« 
with redouUed energy and defiant aeaL If four persons only were to 
enter each saloon daring the day, the number would be greater than the 
sum total of meu, womMi, amd ohildren who hear t^ Ooi^l ^«ached 
from the pulpits of the city. But tiiB sad fact is that many of these placaa 
have hundreds of patroaa on the Lord's day. It is tbein iMisiegt, their har- 
vest time. Out of their doors flows a constant streaai of drunkenness, io* 
fiamed passion, rampant wickedneap, whidi fill tbe d»j with unhallowed 
or^es, and m^e night hideous with debauchery and erime. In the Summer 
tens of thooaands |kreea into the base ball grounds, the bilV-top resorts, the 
beet gardens, meeting, ae they go, the remnant, who are on their way to tbe 
house of the Lord. In Winter tbe theatetra, dance hails, variety shows, 
and skating rinks an cvowdod with pi^ons, while a " little flock " goes 
np to God's bouse to eng^e in divine worship. The multitndea have no 
concern aboat keeping the Eabbath as God eoiomanda it to be k^t. The 
oooacience seems lost to all ai^eal in behalf of a sacred reoogahion of ttte 
Sabbath of the Lord. And so fully is this fact understood that the an- 
tboritles largely ignore the SaUxKh laws of tbe Stnte. It seems to be 
accepted as a matter of connethat no law respecting tbe SabbMh shall re- 
ceive any atteati<Hi. So that- SaUiath deeearatton goes on, without any 
dieck even upon ihe leaden and most flagrantly wicked places of the dty. 
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Now, vhat his been nid of C^ndnnali, if the word " hill>t(qi" and a 
Eew BimilM' localisnis had not been mentioned, nn^t joat aa fittingly have 
been said of Chicago. And pei^apa, in KHne particnian, graver things 
might have been mentioned. Somehow, i«aidentg of other dties have 
bllen into the habit of saTing anpleasant thinga abont Cindnnad. Bat 
to the citixen of Chicago, St. Loaia, Konaaa City, we can mj, with becom. 
ing gravity, " Phyaician, Ileal thyaell" 

The prevailing desecration of the Sabbath is one of the chief hin- 
drances to evangeliiing work among the masses in our cities. The man 
who persistently desecrates the Sabbath is erne of the most difficult per- 
eons to reach with the Ciospel. The goal that has no conscience in respect 
to Ood's day will hardly have any desire for wwahip, or any inclioatioQ 
to hear any inceisge of divine tmtb. And thus, more and more, as tiie 
Sahbath disappeara, does monlity descend to lower grades, and vice and 
crime increase. Let the whole conntty lose its Habbatfa, aa it is already 
lost in onr cities, snd the end of good government, yea, Uie time when 
Ood's favor sbsll have been tnmed away front ns, will most certainly 

There is another most Qnfbrtnnate pliase of Urfs anbjeet, and that is 
the influence which this widespread desecration is having' npon many of 
Um people in our Chnrches. It is an old saying that familiarity witb any 
object makes it lose its significance. Fainiliarity even with crime tends to 
make it less obnoxious, and by coming in daily eoataet with any form ttt 
sin, we are apt to forget what au offense it still is to Him who changes not. 
The God-fesring Lot, certainly did not retdite the ext^t and character of 
the grow wickedness of that city in which he was content to live and rear 
bis family. And so it is that forms of sin widely prevalent are apt to lose 
their awful significsnce even to members of the Christlsn Church. 
Thus there are indications that the Church itself Is losing much of its 
eocred fnterest in the Sabbath. One fUastration will suffice. The Sunday 
newspaper goes Into « vast number of Christian homes. In how many 
■ homes of the Church, especially in our cities, does the secular sensational 
newpsper displace all stndy of the Scriptures, reading of religious books, 
or retigioas instmctioa and meditation ? What a vast number ol Christian 
homes are regulariy supplied with secnlar papen for Sabbath reading 1 
And what does all this indicate? Why, this, that the Church is losing 
her Sabbath. The Church at this point is beginning to strike hwids ^th 
the world ; the Church is laying her l|ead in the l^> of Delilah, and the 
enchantress is cropping off her locks of strength. It is not wise to abuse 
the editors end poblieheis of Sunday newspapets, so long ss the Church 
tacitly indorses their undertaking. It would be folly for the Gh'urch to 
denounce the proprietors of Sunday theatei^, it a large Bb«n of Sunday 
patronage Same from her members. And so we are homiliated befme the 
sad fact that even the Church is losing that sacred attachment and spirit- 
aal eignifioanoe which onr btben gave to the Sabbath, and whidi is 
the chief pledge lor the unweiuied return of temporal and spiritusl 
blessingB. 

Now, any compromise which the Church has ^rver made with the 
wwld, has always reaulted in her weakness, and sometimes in her irreparsr 
ble loss and ahune. The throne of Ood can have no fellowship with 
iniquity. The Church is too much influenced by the prevailiiig sentiment 
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of the times and BurroundingB. Not tluit the Cbarch ahotild iail to make 
pematent progre« with the most Bdvanced etepe of the age, bat the prog- 
n«B should be Qodmrd and not in voridlincaa. An; attempt to bridge 
tbe chasm between the European Snnday and the old-time American Sab- 
bath, moat react, not only againat the Church, but have a disaatrona 
effect upon the genend estimate of the value and aanctity of the Lord's 
day. It may be a good thing eometimeg to be liberal ; btit liberality at 
the sacrifice of Christian principle will never be the meane of bringii^ 
men nearer to Ood. Spiritual truth haa always exalted apliitnal life— 
at tbe aame time teaching reverence to Ood and obedience to his 
cwnmandmenta. 

Now, if we woald stem thb Ude irtdch tbieatena to da«troy tbe Sab- 
bath, the GhuTch moat take high ground on thia great qnestion. There 
can nothingbe gained by any aort of compromise with the enemy. Thathas 
been triad. But every step the Cfaurdi hoe taken toward meeting the world's 
conception of duty to Qod, bae been a backward abep ; and every friendly 
clasp baa left wpon the teir hand of the Church the mack of sin, while 
her own parity haa not been felt by tbe other. And although in some of 
our citiea the eonteat seems to be against m, yet that ia no reason why 
the Church shovld cease to make tbe moet eameet ^brt to rouse tbe 
people to a' devout recogniticM) of the needs and claim of the Sabbath 
day. It ie not our botUe alone, bnt ia tlie Lord'a. Hia hand is not 
shortened or ia be leas mighty to save. When Ghriat gave his disciplea 
the last great commission, and told them to go pieaefa his Goape), 
ha bade them rraiember as they went into the woild tbat aU power was 
^ven unto him, both in heaven and on earth. With such a leader as 
this, with such a Kii^ to serve, we may go forth with untiring zeal, 
confident that right most triumph over wrong, for the Lord omnipotent 
reigneth. 

Again, oar efibrta t^ reform In city afbin will never produce pei^ 
manent reauita until we strike at the root of the difficulty. Our leagues 
and committees formed for the prosecution of lawbreakers and cormption- 
Ists are aecomplishing mach good, bat Uie punishment of offend^B can 
at the most give but a temporary check to the evils which are the penis 
of our great cities. Jeha with fiery seal struck down idolatry, but. 
ne^ected to build «p tlw altars of J^ovab, ood bis work did not abide. 
Ihe tJite reformer will not be slock In bis afFbrta to destroy iniqnity, bnt 
at the same time he must UIxht to promote righteousnen. And right- 
eousness without a Sabbath is orte of the things which rarely, if ever, 
bss been, and perhaps nevn' will be. 

The troubles which afflict our cities, tbe gathering evils which ore 
becoming perilous, tbe unbloshing wiokedness so widely prevalent, have 
been fostered, and are tbe legitimate fraits of long continued Sabbath 
desecration. The Sabbath qnesthin then becomes one of the most aeriona 
for the nation, and one of the most important for the Church to empha- 
sise. Infidelity is pitlieritig its greatest strcoigth through its victories 
here, and vice and crime go on in their increase as the Sabbath passes 
away. Give back to na the S^bath in onr cities — give back to us even 
the Puritan Sabbath, with all ila flnnnesa of doctrine and severity of 
practice, and the problem of bow to reach the mossea aa well as the 
.problem of good government, wiU be easily solved. 
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SABBATH DESECRATION. 



Sabutb deMORtion I a%at wfaidi ia not aacted can sot be deseenited. 
This theme aBBUnes the Mcredneas «i the Sabbath day. But whence this 
BacredneBs? How came thia day to be a sacred oneT What is Hb eacred* 
neea 7 The anawer ia given in that precept of the moml iaw written with 
the finger of Qod od a table of atone— "The Lord bleased the Sabbath day 
and h^owed it." Ita aaerednMa comes frgm God's appointment and 
des^nation of the day aa one to t>e devoted to hia worahip, and hie chal- 
lenging B'Special property in the day. It ia, therefore, a portion of time 
wliii^ God elama aa his own-^time to be devoted to bis service — time in 
which men an reqnired to rest from worlu secnlsr, and engage in works 
sacred. The prie^ nnder the law probmed the temple and were blame- 
irm. They alew the beast to be oSeied in eaerifice asd bomed it npon the 
altar. To liave riai^ht«red the same beast opon that day, that its fiesh 
might be eaten aa drily food or sold in the fbambles, would have profaned 
the day. Sacred amvice is to be rendered in sacred time. Thia meets 
npon the threahold the baselees ptea that, because the driver of a tran^r 
wagon ridii^ i^md bis saddte-horBe in his cvdtnary fonrineee on the Sab- 
bath day ia aireeted by the officers of the law, therefore the man who 
rides in hia carriage to Church is alike a violator of law and subject to 
arrest — a decision that nierita for the Jurist the rebuke "Ye know not 
the ScripturM." 

We hav* bad before us the perils of onr civilisation. The remedy for 
the evils whidi theaten onr institiitioDS, must be songht in the inquiry 
after the bama on which theae things rest. I raise no question of disputa- 
tion when I say that our rivilixatton and all our advantages which we 
poeaesB over other nations, have their origin in the Christian rcUgion. No 
other religion could have produced them^~no other ever has produced 
them. The so-c^ed repaUica of Sparta, Athens, and other Oteek cities, 
were not as onr T«|mUic— did not eecnre to their citiiens the bleselngs of 
beedom—did not gnarantee eqnaltty of right. The religions character of 
the ionnden of our government show the orig^ of their ideas of govern- 
ment, and of the ends which govemments are intended to secure. It 
fonnded upon these principles taught in the Bible — if springing from the 
religion of the New Testament and of the BiMe, the preservation of these 
advantages most be sought in the preservation <A the prfndplea and the 
leligiMi from which they sprang. The threatening to them iB not foreign 
immigration; it is an immi|rati<»i of foretgnera who are not in sympathy 
with, bnt hostile to the priseiples of onr reli^im. No man will tremble for 
tite interests of tho nation — dear to him as life— when t«ld that there have 
been landed at Castle Garden, a multitude of Christians, thoronghly im- 
bued with the spfait of the Gospel of Ohrisl— thoroughly indoctrinated in 
the teachings of the Kbie. But if yon tell any one that the same number 
of roughs, communists, aociriista, have laoded, the impree^n ia altosether 
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diSbrent. The Ubertles snd privilegea of thin government could not -be 
tnainbuDed for one NOgle -dxy under any other religion. In. the hands of 
the followers of Mohammed, tbey would not earviTe one night. In the hands 
of the followers of Confuciiui they would be alike ephemeral. Virtue, intelli- 
gence, and true rdlgion are recognised aa eaeential to good government. 

The bulwark <A our religion— and therefore, of our civilisation— is the 
Christian Sabbath. It is vit^ to it. It is not the mere forms of religion 
that we seek; theee are but the bodj. It is the spirit of it— that vital 
principle tiiat works la and mlee taon's heart, so that change is eflbcted in 
the very t>atore and character, and so in the life of tiie man. There is no 
agency so potent against all that is aoble, true, jnst, and worthy in man- 
hood, as tibe deaeoralion of God's day ; no pcwec of demnraliistion that 
CKX be compared with it. There is a reason for this. The violation of law 
cultivatee the spirit of lawlessneae. The Apoatle- James leasonsthat be 
that violates one precept <rf the law is gnilty of all — be is gniUy of Ihe breach 
of the whole law. The violation of any one oommandnLent educates in 
dueb^Hence—lt. familiahaes with transfpvaskin. The violation of the 
divine law fsmihariaee with tramgrewion of law, and brings forth fruit in 
disr^aid of civil law and in gMieral lavlesanese. But I think there is a 
reason for the peculiar effects of evil which are brought forth in the deee- 
cratios of the Sabbath. There are sins to which men are impelled by 
tbeir natoml propensilies and passjons, and they run to these without a 
conaideratioii of what tlie law is. They are not cultivating rebellion 
Against God to so great a degree, but the law of the Sabbath is a positive 
law, not founded on any thing but the divine will. There i« noUiing to 
distinguish the Sabbath day from other days. The tun risee as on other 
days; the winds blow, or the rains fidl; the cattle low in their pastures; 
the turds sing in the trees, and the only distinotion is that of this day Ood 
says remember it and keep it holy. He that goes forth to secular work on 
file Lord's day, goee in the very bee of the divine law, and in rejection of 
the Divine authority. The effect ol this can only be to harden against the 
government ol God, and so embolden in ottm sins. It is a precept, there- 
fore) peciiliady adapted to promote purity in life by the observance i^ it, 
and peculiarly ad^ted to pimnote Uccntiausness in its desecnlaon. Sab- 
bath deseetalion, ttawefoie, promoter ungodliness and profligacy, and 
hastens to its ovuIIhow a government like our own. 

Hue demoraliaation in the great cities extends, in Its Influence, much 
more n4>idly than formerly. Our facilities of travel-Hinr railroads — bring 
<ity and country so dose together that the vices of the city are soon 
leu-ned in the country, and the peril of fiabbath desecration in the cities 
ts incceased. The very spirit that rejects the divine law rejects the civil 
law utd casts off government. 

However this may be as to the peculiar chaisoter of the law of the Sab- 
.bath, this all will admit— that enforced law is a powertol educator, and that 
the noa-eaforeement of law democalises; hence the desecration of the Bab- 
bath permitted demoisliEes a people and pFunot«e disorder. That which 
corrupts our people renders insecure our institutions, and imperils our civil 
.and reUgions liberties as enjoyed in our government— the best fonn the son 
ever shone upon. When Lycncgus would elevate the character of the Lace- 
deemonlans, he aongbt to effect it by the character of the laws. Good laws 
would make good citizens — when those laws were enforced. Nehemlah 
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•oogftt the interestH of hie government vhen he enforced the Sabbath law 
in Jerusalem, and he soon tanght the people to respect hie government 
when he required them to obey the law of God. But it is not the forcA 
of goremment that compelt obedience, and requires sabmission to the law, 
that drives, and conBtrains, and seeks nothing beyond this ; it is that which 
brings the nature into subjection, and moves to obedience becaute it it right. 
So the Sabbath day is a day on which such services are required as bring 
the soul into sympathy with God and his law, and is calculated to work 
the very spirit which is found in good citixens. The desecration of the * 
day is just the reverse — bltmling man's moml sensibilities, destroying his 
sense of obligation to God, he be<^me8 profligate in hia lifes and unfit to 
be intrusted with interests as important as those involved in our gov- 
ernment. 

What is the effect of ineligion upon govenimentf Let history give 
the answer. France tried the experioient, and God, in pennittiag i^ gave 
the nations to all coming ages the lesson of that experiment. In three 
days eighty thousand heads of the best of her dtiaens woe the penalty of 
that Godless reign — heads carted to the river an4 dumped into it, and the , 
£eine ran red with the beat blood of France. In very despair, ehe fled to 
the Papacy— .any thing rather than no religion in the government. We 
can not repeat the experiment without Uke results. What has become of 
the republics of former daye T What was the reason of their overthrowT 
Their history is not silent as to causes. These were found in the eormpt- 
ing of the people. Who will trust n^nee with treasure 7 Who will com- 
mit to the hands of the licentious and profligate the interests that he cher> 
ishes as his life 7 Who will make the vileet of the people the gnardians ci 
our civil liberties— the keepers of onr lives? Republicanism can not live 
among the Godless. Shall we, then, give away our Sabbath'— the palladinm 
of our liberties — and at the demand o( the Godless, yield what we know 
to be essential to our existence as a nation? We become the basest guard- 
ians of the gravest trust. 

But I most not omit to say that the peril to our civil institatione — the 
danger to our dviliiation, in an allowed r^ection ol the Sabbath— is that it 
is a practical rejection of the God who institated it, and ealla forth his 
righteous judgments upon the nation. God says of those who keep tUb 
Sabbath from polluting it, that " their place of defense shall be the moni- 
tions of rocks." This implies the reverse— that he will take away the de- 
fense of those who do not keep it so. There are principles of the divine 
government that run through all times, and all administrations and diepeiK- 
eations — that change not, that are eternal. These displayed in times past 
are but tokens of what all may expiect. Hence it is that history repeats 
itself. The lessons of history were otherwise comparatively valueless. 

I believe the demoralisation of onr citisens is largely due to the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath. The theaters, saloons, hill-top resorts, and places of 
amusement do their bad work on the Lord's day, and are fast sappii^ the 
fonndations of good government, and fast bringing the people under the 
frown of God. The Goi^mI alone will bring us back to idlegUnce to God ; 
and the potent and intensified forces <A evil will be met by the moie potent 
and more intense forces of right and truth. 
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THE RELATION OF CERTAIN PHASES OF IM- 
MORALITY TO BUSINESS INTERESTS. 



Ix a recent eddieis deUvered before the etndentg of Haverford College, 
by Canon Fawar, he stated the following fact : 

"After the power of Pnia«ia had been shattered by Napoleon, at Jena, 
Baron Von Stein resolved that he would retrieve the low; and bo he 
went quietly to work and eBtablisbed the Tngendvetein, or Leagues qf 
virtue, among the yoang men throaghoat the kingdom, and he set up 
gymnaaia for physic^ training (for you can. not have a vigorous mind in 
a feeble body) in every village, and re-created tlie Fniseian Kingdom, and 
through it the GM-man Empire." 

The wise foietitooght of Bsron Von Stein for unborn generations, in 
eetabUshing lei^nee of virtue, recreated the Prussian Kingdom. A wiser 
f<w«tho)]ght for mankind has given immutable laws, and established 
a league of virtue with those who observe them, and written the law of 
sacceas in his words to Joshua— "This book of the law shall not depart 
out of thy mouth, but thou shalt meditate therein day and night, that thou 
mayst observe to do according to all that is written therein, for then thoa 
sbalt make thy way proeperous, and then thou shalt have good success." 

Among some phases of immorality that have relation to oar business, 
is the falsity cA certain maxims that have ready acceptance. "When yon 
are in Rome, yon must do ai the Komans do." "Everyman has his 
price." "The end Justiflce the means." "The better the day, the better 
the deed." Words are good servants, and bad masters, and a false maxim 
made by man shall, in time, as snrely result in disaster as the observance 
of God's commands shall result in success. 

True commercial enccess is dependent on justness and sagacity ; and 
a deep realiiation that notbing narrower than a purpose of the public good, 
as well as his individual profit', should be the aim of every tme business 
man. The contrast from jnsbieas, as a standard for a merchant, b embraced 
in the maxim: "When yon are in Rome you must do as the Romans 
do." In no country does sharper competition exist than in onr own. 
Our papers teem with false advertisements, misrepresentations as to quali- 
ties, values, etc., etc Competition, with such a maxim as a rule, leads to 
the use of the same character of advertlBement, and the breaking down oi 
the principle of Jostness; makes it eaay to substitute the adulterated arti- 
cle for the gennine, and in the use of snch immoral means the merchant 
deteric««teH. He substitntea shrewdness for sagacity. 

Napoleon sneeringly called the English people a nation of shop-keep- 
ers, and we have almost accepted the sobriquet of "The Almighty Dollar" 
as our national character. Sagacity is the distinguishing feature of the 
true business man. Quickness to discern, ability to uiw, perseverance to 
apply, and hopefulness that knows no snch thing as discouragement, are 
the type of the merchant, instead of the shop-keeper. To descend from 
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juetnesB to expediency, imd from Bagacity to shrewdnesa, Is the dailf 
temptatioD of all, and is ooe of the practical immoralities, in relation to 
our bueinees interaaUi. 

In the extremely iatere^rting p^er by Profee^ri Ely, ok SooAlism, we 
were shown that there is such a thing as Christian socialism, and it is the 
vety conttast to business selfishness: The bnainese man, if he act from such 
a principle in busiitess, is gollty of false judgment; k not acting from a 
high moral stand-point, and if not so, then, though unconsciously to him- 
self, he is acting from one that is truly immoral, for selfishness is immoraL 
I repeat Qiat, as ft priad{ile, there nuut be a deep reatinticu tiktt Kotiiing 
narrower than a purpose of the public good,«8 wall as his individujkl 
profit, shoold be the aim of every tme business man. 

The names of Rktfaaid Reynolds, Joaeph I^ase, . J«h^> Bsxendale, 
John Grubb Bicbardson, of John Crwsley, and manyotlwrsjteU ofdm- 
mense business in iron, coal, transportatian, linen and woirien. inaaoiac- 
tures, carried on withont a strike, with the hearty co-opemtion of the 
working-men engaged, and mailed distinctly vi^ Ute tbougbUolness tor 
the public good of both employer and employe. One of the prominent 
immoralities (rf to-day, as it relates to business, is where the absence of 
that Christian sodaliatn exists, which conducts business soMybu* private 
ends, and has not the justness nor sagacity to disoent that "we axe mam- 
bers one of another," and " where one member suffers all ttie members sak 
far with it." 

When we CMtaider what arc the business interests of s c^, we shall 
not class as such the gambling ssloon, the lottety, the pocA room, nor shall 
we include the drinkii^; saloon, for pursuits that in the. genend' injure a 
community are not to be considered, among the business intereris of a 
city. How are the bosinesa interests of our bntcbers, grocery b^eis, re- 
tail stores lA every class most injured? What is it titot drains the pocket 
of their pabons, and leaxee them withoui power to poroluMe ? What is it 
that defrauds the market woman, the ooal dealer, the dt^man of the 
purchases of the meGbanic, whose condition is, after all, the standard of 
prosperity, or hard times? Is it not tliat the drink mneyis a direct 
grievous drain on every strtee-keeper ? That which thus rahe legitimate 
business to support a traffic that in nowise pKomotes the welfara (ri those 
who maintain it, is surely ta be, classed, with all its o(»sequant immoral 
results, as the greatest outward phase of immaiality affectiog oiu businaM 
interests. 

I can only refer to these important questions as we pass to consider 
one great qneetioo, tie: The vitiation of our courts, onr legislators, 
and our corporations. It is coming to be a aerione qnestimi whether a 
judge shall consider be owes fealty to his poliUcal party, ot to justice and 
the Hatlon, whether immorality shall aprvad as a malaria from those in 
high places, until faith in onr fellows, which is the basis of commeroe, 
shall be destroyed. When men seek such poeilaaas as kgislatora far their 
private ends, when scarcely any ordinance for a city improvement etui be 
considered and passed withont a snspleian of means being used for this 
purpose which are not consistent with justness sad parity «f ooiiBcience, 
we have gone far to break down the mon.1 tone of our coronuuulies. '■ 

Rising up, no^ as a beneficent Hercolee, to aonfei advantages on the 
people, and promote the commercial intereeta of a oommnniiy, we see ^aat 
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ntilfoad oorpontM^, ud other eodsting oorpwstiicaiB that riiall be aame- 
leea, with prominent dtisens w preejdents and diivctots, uaiug the nut* 
cliinery of employes, ntoney, and palitioal iufluetice to obUin th^dr piivate 
eads. When mlroada built for the pnblic benelit, out oi tlie' money of 
the people, .are wieeked by private epeculaten for their private euriiA- 
ment, when such, rolhoods, .i^taganiiad and mode prosperous, are again 
mads the meana of oppression, with watered atook, to wiing an oppressive 
income 'fMm atuj^en and the travelhig pobliQ.-we note Uiat it is in thiA 
deelructioii of the.monA aenae, of judge, legislator, dir«ctof, vita., etc., and 
its (MHuequent bidden of taxi^oa that JaHs wpoa ootnmerce, directly and 
hidirectly-'dt is tbic phase ol immoraUty that to-day is weiring down the 
commeree of 4ar own «ity, ukd la a comioon experiMkce'ln our coantiy. 

It has btcotne true that on a prt^Mintion behig made to fofm some 
organ JMHon. fan the pubttc .goody it ia ahnoat a neeeaalty to admit certain 
men to on iut«refit in the organiaation, in order to obtain that influence 
whefeit-JB naeded, withotrt whiok tha organiaotioD will he hindered in 
every step of ita.woifc. When dty coandb are ownedby mm who can 
eontnit Aha votes of vast eity corporations, when te^alatufes are controlled 
by huge railroad coepoiatioBs, when 'the toxteof a oorpomtion who de- 
mand, and saocoed in. their demaad, t» have thnr work done by their 
aermnte, whom- tbey, and not the people, have placed in the legislaturea^ 
what I shall w« ttn&fcof Buch a phase o( immorality in relhtion to our 
bnsinees interests as this is, when our ej^tem of the ballot ia set at 
nought, Mid eovpontearistoattcy of money mleetltewlBbes of tiie people 
whodionld goveml Yen who hear me know this is nob eai overdrawn 
picture of the facts. ' 

Again, on' the other aide, examine our eyetem ol taxation. The 
majority ot tbe votere of our countiyare agiicultnriste, and Itt making 
our tax taws, they are sa drawn as to relieve the fanner, and to throw the 
bardsaof taxation on bostneas. Is this Joatness? Is it eagsotty? la it 
right? Isttmond? ' The question of taxation is comingto he the question 
of to-day; whether -it be in the taxes ofthe State, or in the impost tax 
called the tariff. Oompetitiont is compelling all to accept smaller profits, 
to ecomHniae in;«very -directioD, to scmtiDiae every expenae. The remit 
of 'this fatM syatem ef taxati<»i, tfast {ipa>«« the farmer, and bnniena the 
busineas man, is to drive men to avoid bearing their fair share of the 
taxes.. Bribery, snbterfugee, false valuation, improper retams, throw a 
harden on the consd«iitiouB and true. Tbere will come o^ time when 
tlue ootsatry is more.' densely settled, and mana&cturing< iamot^a factor, 
that ttie immoral practice (rf< sparing the farming cUsa from taxation for 
political pnrpoeea, and hardening the bnsiii«es interest, shall be deuned- 
ixot only iaaiDoral^ but disUnctivriy lachiag In-JUBtnefla ttnd sagacity. 

Closely Tdated to these' phases of imnoraHty, is the tendency to 
change «U btninBsa pnrsnita into fields <rf apeottla^on. Fork-packing, 
wheat dealii^,.olL si^pliea, ore paasing from the legitimate ield of the 
business man, into the hand of the mon^qioUst and the speculator. Sup- 
ply and demand no hmger t^alate the mtritets <rf Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and New Yorfc, bat the skillfal hand of the millionahe speculator. Cot- 
ton has ceased to be king, hnt^the kii^ ia Uwt eouUnatioB of speculatora 
in New Yorh and Skigland, who depress or advance the price of this prock' 
net of the earth. 
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While the making haste to be rich nltimatel^ wrecks most of snch 
speculstore, in the me&n time this phase of immorality crushes out Uie 
many who are punning their regular calling as merchants or miuiu{ao> 
turera. As we have listened to the leetuPM of Canon Farrar on Dante and 
Napoleon, we have heard the nndertone of bis purpose in the delivery 
of these lectures. With consummate skill he veiled from the sensitive 
American audience any thought of onr nation and our actions beii^: under 
criticism or review. With the high moral leaven that is characteristic of 
those English writen which ore valued in our homes, he portrayed 
Vante'a advance in the purging of the bnman character by tbt influence 
of Divine Wisdom, uid in the history of Napoleon showed the failure of 
purely human ambition to obtain its end, when separatad from that of 
the public good. The sensitive ear ever heard the undertone <rf thonght 
Id his heart, " Kghteonsness exatteth a natjon, bnt sin is a shame to any 

The rehitjon of certain phases of immoralitieB to business interests is 
that of cause to effect. Purge the spring, and the waters riiall be full and 
pure. God, in the beginning, established two laws for mankind. The one 
was the law of marriage, the other the law of the Sabbatli, and the viola- 
tion of either of these laws as of any law of nature, ever produce disaster 
to the individual or nation. The need of to-day iu all pursuits, agricultural, 
mechanit^al and commercial, is for better qualifled minds, and as our coun- 
toy grows older, such will be the case more and more. 

The Sabbath, and its opportunities are ordained agencies of Ood for 
perfectii^ the mental and spiritual nature of nian. The pulpit is a sup- 
plement to the school, academy, and college. In the busy activities of life, 
the farmer, mechanic, or merchant is tempted to lay aride his reading, 
and his taste for mental Improvement, and a temWcy lor amnsMoent 
takes its place. Such a tendency may become truly immoral, and if it 
does it is disastrons to the private and public good. No farmer, mechanic, 
or merchant, can attend regularly the place of worship, and listen to one 
or two sermons every Sabbath in the year, with the educational inSuencea 
of 62 or 104 religious discourses, without being a better educated man, 
and having a mind better fitted for the dischai^ of Ufe's duties, than 
be who makes amuaement bis pursuit, does his own pleasure on the 
Sabbath day. 

Baros Von Stein, in establishing his Leagues of Virtue, had taitii in 
that virttie becoming an nndiecemed but present factor of national benefit. 
Have you not seen, in the country, on an early autumn mpming, all nature 
silvered over with the beautiful crystals of hoar frost? The unseen, bnt 
present humidity of the atmosphere bad in the breath of the north 
wind, found the power that had made its presence manifest in clothing 
the common things of life with an exquisite mantle. Hay a true moral 
sentiment SO pervade our nation, that the norUi wind of temptation and 
trial shall in tiie lives of all make manifest the hand of the Creator in 
the exquisite crystals of moral and spiritnal action. 

While my paper Is confined to the mere -qneetion of morals, in the 
teachings, life, and death of our Redeemer we leam of his incalcatfon 
that the spirit of all his requirements is to be the temper of our minds, 
and his great sacrifice for the public good to be that high lesson of 
morals which is taught by his life and death. 
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POPOLATJON OF TORSION PAXENTAOE. 



CHRISTIAN WORK FOR THE POPULATION OF 
FOREIGN PARENTAGE. 



REV. H. . 



This subject hai been placed first under the head of retoediea for the 
evils which, in the modem city, meiiace our civitization. Appropriate!]' 
80,— for the vaat aiie of the population of foreign parentage, its rapid in- 
crease, and the character of a large portion thereof, puqh the problem o^ 
its assimilation b; American Christianity to the forefront as one on whoae 
right solution depends the preservation of our most cherished Christian 
inatitutiona, our Christian dviliiation. 

I. I aSk your attention, first of all, to the magnitude of the populft- 
tion of foreign parentage. 

The whole complexion of the northern half of our country is clianging 
very rapidly, by reason of what has been well cdled the "modem migra- 
tion of nationa." 

In 1880 the population of foreign birth in the United States was 
6,679,943, or 13.31 per cent of the whole population, while the population 
of foreign parentage, including, of course, those of foreign birth and their- 
children bom in this country, was 14,922,744, or 29.76 per cent of the whole 
population, and over one-third of the white population of the United States. 

A glance at the map (No. 18, of United States Census Bcport, 1S80) 
will convince you that almost the whole of that one-third is massed in 
the northern half of the United States. In a very instructive article in 
the Century for September 1884 (some of whose 6gure»I shall use &rtheron), 
Mr. Joseph Edgar Chamberlain says ; " Taking the Southern States 
through, the proportion of inhabitants of foreign birth is about four in 
one hundred." The Census Report says: " With three exceptions only, 
Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, the Southern States are practically without 
any foreign element." As this map (giving the proportion of foreign- 
bom to a^regate population in ux different degrees) shows, the average 
of the population of foreign' birth, and of course, Urn, of the population of 
foreign parentage, is much higher in the northern half of the United States 
than the average for the whole country. And we shall find that the 
average for the larger cities in the northern half is much larger than that 
of the States in which they are situated. Bear with me while I give a few 
figures to prove this, premising that, while the Census Report; for 1880 
^ves the number of persons of foreign parentage in the whole United 
States, and also in thirty-five different States and Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, it does twt give the Dumber of persons of foreign par- 
entage in cities ; though, as it does give the number of persona of foreign 
birth in a conidderable number of the principal cities, and, as we find 
tliat, in the whole Unit«d States, the population of foreign parentage is 
2.24 times larger than that of foreign birth, in the case of cities in States 
for which the census does not give the population of foreign piu^ntage, we 
amy safely follow the rale of multiplying the foreign-born population by 
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o find the popnlallon of fore^ parentage. In the States (or which 
tne ceoauB ^ves the popalation of foreign parent^^e, ita proportion to that 
■ol foreign blii^ ie fo«nd to Tary.' la HanacfauAetta the fomeF is twicQ as 
large oe the latter; in Wiscoiiednit ia 8.34 time^ aqd in Missouri 2.62 
times as large. In the cas« of States where the proportion Is ascert^nable 
from the censna, we caij not do better than to aaanme that the proportion 
(or the cities is the same as (or the States in which they are located. Such 
ia the assumption in the following table. 

Time forbids my giving more than specimen statistics from some rep- 
Teaentative States, moatly Northern and 'Noith-weetem; Which serre, to 
■how how much above ihe arerage for the "whole countty-la the foreign, 
population of the northern port of tiie United 'States, and howmnch 
Itigher atill is tha average for many of the laiger cities: 












Oblo 

IlltDola. 

Wlaonnslu. 

Mlohlgan 

PeniuylvBDla.. 
HlnDnrl. 



51.8 ' 



N«w YortEUUr...^... 
(Km more tlian H 
Tor. Vd pop. oistau 
Brooklyii .....-„...„ 



chlouo,- 

Milwaukee.... 
Detroit 



'*Nat(tv«>ila«eBM»r'«btala«d by role as pievloDil; given. 

Averaging the figorea for the nine States mentioned, we Hud that 20.5 
per cent of their .population ia foreign bom, and 45 per cent of foreign' 
parentage. Averaging the aixteen citlea mentioned, their (oreign-hom 
popalation is a trifle under 34 per cent, and their popalation ol foreign 
parent^e ia 74.17 per cent. The foreign-bom population of the whole 
United States is 13.31 per cent of the total population, and the popu- 
lation of foreign parentage is 29.75 per cent of the total popuhition. 

These ftgurea set forth in clear llgbt the fact that the vast immigration 
into our country is effecting a great change in the character of the popu- 
lation of ita northern half. Ia It a change for the bett«r or for the Worse? 
Doea or doea not this change conatitute a reason for increased activity in 
Chriatian work in the counti^ at laige, and particularly in the dtiea, an 
activity which shall affect the population of foreign parent^e? The 
affirmative answer to thia question has been given with tremendona etn- 
phaaia by thoae who yeaterday and to-day have so clearly depicted the 
evils that make our cities a menace to our dviliiation, (or their statements 
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Kpjiy wHb pecnUar force to the foreign parentage element In out citi«. 
I may, hoivever, be pennitted to add a littie teetimony , espedally for the 
benefit of those who think it needless to sound an aUrin or to nmse oni^ 
Mlves to more earnest action— those vho optimisticallj' flatter themselves 
that all is going wel), that our civil and religions freedom and general 
intelligence, -will, of themselves, make the best ol citizens of our immi- ' 
grant population. A distingnished ministeriid free lance is reported to 
have (aid concerning the assimilatioii of onr foreign element — " When an 
<4^hant eats hay, the hay becomes elephant "—to which a witty Michigan 
home missionary replied—" Yes, but if the elephant eats bad hay, you will 
have a sick elephant I " What a tsbt sick elephant we have, for example. 
In Chicago! and, alas, in many other centers of popnlatton. Our largest 
cities are virtqally in the hanite of the wont elements of our foreign popn- ' 
lation, and whether we shall save those centers of influence from utter po- 
Utlcal, moral, social, and material niin, depends on whether we see the im- 
pending danger in time, and promptly applythe adequate remedy. 

II. The temporal and eternal wdfare of vast masses of this population 
throughout our land, and in large measure the preservation of our free 
Christian institutions, and the salvation of our country depend on our suc- 
cess in reachingthis element, and winning it lor Gospel truth and Ohrifitias 
principle. It were superfluous to remind yon how many noble men and 
women come to America from other lands, who prove an ornament of 
Christianity, and valiant soldiera of the cross. How much we owe to 
men like John Hall, Wm. Taylor, and Philip Schaff I And in the humbler 
walks of life, there are those who come in the same spirit which brought 
our ^gram PatherB to these shores. And yet the sad truth remains that 
no such spirit animates the great mass of ttie population of foreign parents 
age. 'Look at them I A conriderable proportion of the Protestants among 
them are contented with the dead formaltam of the old country 8tat« 
Churches, a Btlll larger number celebrate their escape from heartless 
worship and spiritual tyranny, by joining the rapidly increasing army of 
skeptics and unbelievers of all shades. Between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 of 
our population, mostly of foreigil parentage, are under the blighting in- 
fhtence rrf iiome. Rome denies her votaries the Bible, as well in America 
as in Spain and Austria. Only last "FbtiniKy evening, I was sitting in a 
Bohemian cottage, with a little company of the Bohemian Catholics whose 
Church Bishop Oilmonr closed last year, because they complained of 
having to pay $5 a piece for absolution, and insisted on electing their own 
Church session. They told me with honest indignation how their priest 
had <ffdered them to bnm the Bibles and other reading they had obtained 
from me, on pain of being refused pardon <A their sing. Not long since in 
Detroit, a prominent Protestant minister, a friend of mine, visited in a 
Catholic hospital, a woman who had been a member of his Church, but 
had in her wetdtness, been perBuaded into embracing the Roman Catholic 
faith. She longed for a Bible, and asked him' to bring her one, bnt the 
Vetera of Charity (save the mark!) refused to-let her have It. I have 
lived many years in Austria, and suffered much bitter pefBCCutton for the 
Gospel's sake, and I knovr that Rome hates freedom and the Bible, as 
deeply as in the days of the counter-reformation and of the Inquisition. 
I know that the Roman Catholics of this country need to have the Go^>eI 
preached to them. 
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One of the worst reaults o{ Home's isflnence is that, by her blasr 
phemouB oasuiDptiaoa, her mummeries and her intolerable tyranny, she 
drives multitudes of her adherents hilo inehgion and infidelity. The iact 
that Kome has kist ten millions from her cooimunion in this country, 
should atFord us small comfort, for largely through our own. fault we have 
- not gained them for a purer Christianity. At a meeting of the Congre- 
gational General Association, of Michigan, last year, these questious were 
asked: How many Churches, here represented have gained ten Roman 
Catholics in tits last five years? The answer was " two." How many re- 
ceived five in the past five years? Answer, "one." 

This leads us to consider very briefly the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of our fellow-citizens of foreign parentage axa iound in the ranks 
of that increasingly great host, that seldom or never aees the inside of a 
Church or of a Bible. 

I can testify that a very large proportion of the Bohemian population 
coming from a land of ecclesiastical tyranny, and having little or no op- 
portunity to leain from contact with the religious classes of American 
society, what true civil and religious liberty means, give up their faith in 
Rome, only to become the devotees of an atheism more bitter and blas- 
phemous than any taught elsewhere among Slavic peoples. This is the 
cliief obstacle to missionary work among them. Before me Ues a leaf from 
the Sunday edition of the largest and most influential Bohemian paper of 
Chicago. It contains an installment of what it entitles "The Holy Bible 

for Laughter, explained through Inspiration of the Holy Ghost, by ." 

Underneath are two pictures intended to be comical, one of aged At^raham 
tending infant Isaac at old Sarah'a bedside ; the other of Lot scraping off 
salt from the pillar into which bis wife had been turned, in order to 
season the dish of radishes he is about to enjoy with his daughters, who 
sit behind him cheerfully wbiapering together. Below are doggerel verses 
making fun of the Bible stories, and a foot-note advising parents not to 
let their children read what it terms, "The Swinish Word of God." 

In Cleveland, a Bohemian paper, which claims to be the organ of a 
secret mutual aid society, that baa ahont one hundred chaptere in fourteen 
dlSerent States, came out a couple of weeks since, with a hitter attack on 
Protestant Miseioa Work for Bohemians, and wound up with a warning 
against those who want to expound to Bohemians " the grand plan of 
salvation, or how the Lord God created the devil in ordei that priests 
may make a living." 

Suoh iafiueaces propsra the way for all else that Is bad, and such in- 
fluences are not lacking among the great German population, the lai^^est, 
in 1S80, of our foreign nationalities. You remember what Prof. R T. Ely 
■aid in his leUer printed in Uie Home JfiMumary, for October, lSS4t 
viz : " Tbare is special reason why attention {of Christian Churches) should 
be direoted to the foreign elements, as a great share of our laborers ore 
foreigners, and the more systematic, philosophic, and dangerous forms of 
sodalism are foreign. Foreiga immigrents have brought the diecontented 
to use atheism, materialism, aad anarchism, to aid in their propaganila, 
and as weapons of destmction." 

He must be blind and deaf, indeed, who, mingling with the foreign pop- 
ulation of .our cities, or bearing such statements as have been made at 
this Congress, Is not deeply impressed and oppressed with the conviction 
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that the influenoea for evil at work ttmoa^ them— inKmpenmce, backed 
by the mighty liquor interest, 8abb«tb deeecruion, auperatition, t^orance, 
materialiBm, vice, infidelity, anarcblem— are vastly more active and aucceea- 
ful, thtin tbe ecsat infiuences for good which the Christian Charcb has- 
yet broaght to bear. 

IIL Now comes tbe question — Can tbe unevai^Uied, the auperati- 
tious, the irreligious, and the degraded amongst onr population of foreign 
parentage be reached with the saving, transforming power of the Gospel T 
I answer emphatically, yss, If we go to them in the right spirit, and adopt 
the light methods of work, 

. First. If vt go U) them tn Oit righi spirit; we mnst go to them. The 
question is often discussed, how can we reach the Cburcbleea masses? 
Just as soon as the Church of Christ Is ready to deny itself and take np 
its cross and in tbe spirit of Christ go to the unevacgelised as Christ came 
to us, they will be reached. As long as, to use the words of a distinguished 
divine, " our Churches hng their wealth, and draw away from the masses," 
the latter will rem^n unevangeliaed, and became more and more a prey 
to ungodliness, intemperance, infidelity, and every evil inflnence. It ia 
only by a contact of loving, living Christian hearts with the cold and dead 
world, that tbe latter can be brought to life. Is this practicable with po|>- 
nlatjoa of foreign parentage? Certainly. 

I wish that you could have seen last Sabbath tn onr Bohemian Mis- 
non Sunday-school in Cleveland some of the most refined members of a 
rich Church, who had come miles from their besntifol homes through a 
driving storm, sitting down in the midst of their classes, composed largely 
of Bohemian children, and observed with what tender love and Christian 
■aal they spoke to tiiose boys and girls about sin and solvation. Thai is 
my answer to all doubters about tbe possibility of reaching the Cburcbless 
massea— even those of foreign parentage, whoj as one talented Maaaacbn- 
setts clergyman once told me, seem to be such an inaccessible mass of 
humanity. We must go to them in the ri^t spirit, our hearts on fire 
with love for them, and stroi^ in tbe faith that tbe Word and Spirit of 
tbe living God are able to reach and transform tbem. I have heard of a 
lady cantribntor to missionary work who came to the office of a home 
missionary society and declared she would not give a cent if it was to be 
need for missionary work amongst Irish and Bohemians. That woman is 
one of those who, as Fanl mys, "please not Ood, fortiidding ns to speak 
to the Gentiles, that they might be saved." 

In another metropolis is a Church which rebelled against the use of 
its building for services by a converted Jewish rabbi, who wanted to 
gather bis countrymen to preach to them the Gospel. This excln^ve, 
selfish, self-righteous spirit will never reach any body, much less those 
vbo ate afar ofi'. Pride and eelfl^nem are tbe devil's ban with wbicb be 
■epamtes different clames of society, and breeds dlstmst, envy, and dislike. 
How sad that the Church of Christ should ever allow lis arch-enemy thus 
to shut it off from the world, of which it can be the salt and leaven only 
when in dose contact with iti What a rebuke to this spirit is the exam- 
ple of that wealtby Euclid Avenne lady fa Cleveland, whom I have seen 
In a misrion chapel amongst foreign population, wisely and patiently 
teaching poor women bow to sew and make garments for their children! 
It la not enough to give money, to build chnicbes, to pay miadonaries and 
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Kbl« woman. IlM'Cbavcfa most oo rnn^, and that In the apblt of JesOB 
Ohiist, and then th« wont inH bt done. 

Svcond. We tnnat adopt the right ituthodi q^ work. 

A. In order to do this it !■ neceiBary te anAinMnd t/i«m. We mnet 
study their national character, habits, language, prejudices, bietorf, temp- 
tationa, trials, osd reUgione ideas, li this is neglected, many sad,«veD 
fatal, mistakee will be madein erangelistio woiic. I have Jnet heard of a 
Chtirefa MnongBt' foreign pt^olotitm, founded years ago, aBd«e«rmingly un* 
der mast imvorMK umpiieeB, oader the lostering-cBTe of one of oOr richetrt 
denominations, and under the supervision of an able Anterioon minieter, 
the teetimotiy of 'WbonebeflttBemben shows that It it on the verge of ruin, 
while tiie Ant^om friend who support it know nothing of the danger. 
They have no AmericaiK who speaks the langeage or nndentands the people 
to anperinlend the work. It is not indeed necessary that all individual 
workers for stich iK^ttilation should ptusne all the studj' above indieatedi 
bat they need to-be led by someone wfiohasinade hlmseH thoroughly ae- 
qtiainted with th« nMionslity to be reached: I know of another Chnir^ 
reomtly founded atnonget foreign population which is not wortliy of- the 
name of a Chunrti, IsecauHe, as charity would lead us to hope, the Ameri- 
can .foandei* knew not tliatthe Protestant State (Sittrch members, of whom 
they formed the Church, had no q>)ritual life. Had but one of tbese 
brethren known the language and the people, he would most Hkdy have 
avoided a most faitol error. Then we must remember that the religious 
langui^e of European Ghristians is very different from ours, and one who 
has not acquired it can not intelhgently cOBV»4e with them •em- subjects of 
penional retigion. A Qennan is astonished If yos aek hhn if heis/'a 
Christian," be uses the word " believing ** instead ; and many an American 
■would be ostoiririied to heap a truly pions European speak of not being 
converted, by which many of them mean higrh attMmnenta in piety. 
While it ie needful that some American leadrav make full study Of foreign 
bom nationalities, it is also necessary that thwmgh them the Churches 
enga^g in ancli work should be mode acquainted with'tfae peoides'nhom 
they seek to reach, and thus botti workers and those worked for be brought 
firto closer empathy whh each other. I find Bohemians who never come 
to Church very thankful for ^1 rfPbrts made to ampiftint our Churches and 
people with their character and history. ■ We most tympath&e with Oimt if 
we would reach them. We can ntf do It without knowing them. An abia 
and pious German Reformed minister told rae the other day of the great 
danger esisting of still wider separation between the 'German and the 
English speaking pfqiuladon on acconnt of the hw* of sympathy shown 
Germans by Engltsh speaking Ohristians; a sepamtion, which ho' said, 
gives gieatoT power to the worst element of the SefmanB, ttie liquonJed- 
ers, who largely belong to that nationality. 

B. Owe peopk Ou Oaep^ in the: language iH' whleh theg ffant it. Theto 
mnst be n<r compnlslon In religious wort. We must provid© preachers 
and ^nday-eehool teaehers fbr those who do not understand English, and 
carefnlly avoid even the appearance of any attempt at fbrMUe AngMcizing. 
On the other hand, care must bo taken to give the ytmager generation 
English services as fast asthey want them. Sad experience of Germm 
and Welsh Chnrchea proves abundantly that- where thefirst generatitWt 
(^Mtinately refuses to allow the second generation; more or kwAnfeticoa- 
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iaed to bHve« pttrt 'at tbe di'vine flerricea in the English language, the 
jornig people ^iotBakd tbe notfaer Church' and join «1iiiobI anyother de- 
nomination in order to be free to noe tbe English toogae. Thei« ie no 
DM in (lisoiHum -wbeCbv this nought or o^ht not to be the caae. It u 
Ae /act, aad'iDBrti.be lakea into careful consideration. Onr conclnnon 
therefore isi'tbat, M'agMieal rule, th^e riioald be <StHeilian work ^one 
few eTBry niilionalit^r'iii their own langnage md In ^Kigfish. 

C We- molt nMH"Utr teborvr* for tfaia work. I hiive dready spolcen 
ol the iKKeMit7i«f hairing aune Americana leam tine tangnage and study 
tbe-db8nteteriBtie««( the-varioua fore^ nMionayties amcaig tu. Here is 
ateo an adminibie field of Ittborfw-yeang lodieaof rinlity and pi«ty among 
ttteb eiiteraof (Aber ttrngnee. Whj efaonld their not do here what Amer- 
ieaniwooMn k» deiag-ko-dj^ is Gbiaa, India, and Tnrkey? Snt ue mutt 
•mtevpiht-tki^ bodyof-l^orertfrvmanurngtC thepoputaliortoffereiifmpaTetit- 
vfeiitiifi Thiiias&atnnlnethod, andladispenaeble toencc«se. Itisthe 
only SBceeaefal nMtbod parsned ia oar extended foreign mieeion fields, 
and tiie nwrftexperieiice we baye in Chrietisn work Iw foreign popn- 
lation heie the'raere we slwU find it necessary to- pursue the methods 
adopted <by our miaBionaries in foreign ' lands. The ttieory lias reeen^ 
been advaoeed bj> Dfj Penteoc^, of Brooklyn, that we most train Amer- 
ican flVB&geiieta to apeak and preach in the diArent langnages of onr 
foNdgn papulation, and thvonghtbeae l&ttorere do the woi^; for, says he; 
''An. Amerinan who cut preach and speak in the German tongue, will do 
more to emu^dice the G«nnan popnlatioB in Ara«ica tban twenty native 
Ouuians." Dr. Pentecoat'is right and wrong. He is right, fopa German 
bom and educated is Germany landing on onr'shorea is byno means the 
best man' to ■ia <i» work we are treating of. He can not be a link be- 
tween the-Xnglish md ttie Gennan popnlation. He knows nothing of 
American' idaaa^ reHgiona itanguage, and methods of Christian work. He 
Is sbrongly teaqited to transpltint Germany vithont change Into America, 
•ad finds it very ffifflcolt to adapt himself to the altered «lrcnmstiince8 
of Gcnnang'in America. Unless he docs leam English weH, and adopt 
Amwican ideas, he will sorely lose the second generation. So far 
Dr.''Panteeost is right; bat he is wrong'in thinking that Americans of 
S^tglieh lineage can cio more to evangelise tbe Gennan population in 
Ameriea than I AtnericsBB of ' Oerm 3ft linear, or eren Gennane born abroad, 
bnt educated in Uiis Gonntry. The latter two classes hsre some great ad- 
laatages over both Qefmans edncated in Gerroany and English-speaking 
AmerioaBB^iin the difflenlt wvrk trf reaching the German pi^nlation of our 
eoontry^ They a« in fuHBympathy witto the beetGerman and American 
CbristMB life, and- reliisouB thou^t, and metho«fe of wot*. They com- 
mand the ccraMenee and sympnthy of Americans and Ctennans, and of 
bolb the first and second generations of GermftBa.- They nndenrtand the 
people for whom the; work, and can adapt themSelTes to them better than 
any Americwi of i^glish descent. Therefore, I claim tJiat the true solu- 
tion trf this problem is fonnd in laboring for the conversion of the second 
^n^ation of ttte popnlationof fcveign parentage, «Bd tr«ning them np to 
be Cbrisdan workers for their own people. 1 have be«i nnableto become 
Ko^oainted with tbe diffetest institutions of Tariooe denominations in which 
laborers are being prepared in other languages. Sot I may be allowed to 
point tot^C^ieflico-Oongregationamieologieal 8eminary;whieh has recently 
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e«t&bliahed q»e<aal departmenbi for the tnining of Gvnaan and Scandi- 
navian miBraonuiea, and to Obeiiia College, which baa established a eim- 
ilar department for Slavonio nuBuooariee. 

D. Weinnat gather the chMrm of foniipipanntagtintOQOOoSmtday-tchooli. 
I have already lemarked that it woe Dot ncceeeary for the great body of workeiB 
for the foreign population that come from Kngl iah-apeaking Churches to know 
the language of the people wbom they leach. Tbia wonld be impracticaMe, 
butinaamuch as the tu^ majority of UiecliUdren of foreign parentage attend 
our public schools, learn tbe EngUab language, love it, and prefer to use 
it, it becomea perfectly practicable for Engliah-epeaklng Cbrielians to do 
what every one wilt allow to be one of the moat important parts of misnon 
wc«k ; that ia, thuA Ihem viith the Gutpel in Ihe Sundaff-iehoel, and then by 
viaitation at tbeir^omes. German paaton well know, as one has told me, 
whoae servicea and Sunday-acbool, are all in German, and a great many 
of whoee children attend an English Sunday-acbool in the afternocHi, aft^ 
having attended their German one in the m(»iung, that German children 
prefer the Englieb Sunday-achool. In our Bethlehem Sundaj-achoot, in 
Cleveland, a large majority of whoee pupils aie Bohemians, there are only 
two Bohemian classes, and those composed mostly of adults and large 
girls, and this becanse tew Bohemian children are able to read their own Ian- 
guage well, and decidedly prefer to be in English cIbmws.. Of the over thirty 
teachers of Bethlehem Sunday-school a little over two-thirda are fbf^iBh> 
speaking, and the familiar Christian intercourse between them and the 
Bohemian Sunday-school teacheis, is not only very pleasing to see as a 
proof of true Christian unity in true Christian work, bnt is of the high- 
est importance, both in interesting the Churches from which the En^sh 
teachen .come in the most practical method of solving the problem we 
are discussing, and of bringing Bohemian population of foreign pai«ntage 
into contact with the best elements of American society, a thing which 
will never be accomplished excepting by union is Christian work. Out- 
side of the Church and the Sunday-school, the foreigner and hit child feds 
little of American inflneoce that is attractive or elevating, in factory or 
street, or place of public icsort. It ia, and must remain, a fact, that, while 
many delude themselves with the idea that our pnUie school system is 
^eing to transform the children of our foreign population into true Ameii- 
can patriots and conserve our Christian dvilizotioa — the real influence of 
our public schools, from which religious teachings are excluded, is to give 
such children the power resulting frcnn knowledge and intellectual toain- 
ing, which will be used against the Gospel and free Christian inetitnUona, 
unless in some way the Church of Christ reaches that juvenile population 
with the transforming power of the Gospel. But, on the other hud, it ia 
most encour^ng that God has given us an instrumentality by which we 
can reach those diildren and youth with saving truth, an imAitation which 
they like, and to which many parents, themselves Catholics or nnhelievets, 
like to send tbem. It is the Sunday-school. Establish a good Sunday-school 
in any part of any city, amongst any class of the population, and you will 
soon have itfllled with tbe children c^ the non-ohurchgoing,ftndeven Catho- 
lic masses. This fact is recognized by the enemies of Cbrifltiauity. I have 
before me two articles published not long since in on infidel Bohemian 
paper of Cleveland, oontaining bitter attacks on our Bethlehem Sunday- 
school. The editor expresses his wonder that Catiiolic parents should send 
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their children to Protestant Snndaj''6choolB, and that they, as well as tm- 
believere, Bometimes drive them thither with a whip. He Mfa : 

" What shall we say of unbelievers, of men who seice every opportunity 
to show oS their unbelief and enlightenment, when they not only allow 
their ehildren to go, or regnlarly send them to these echools, bnt give them 
cents for Protestant collectioDB, plctnres, and tracts, and thua, unwittingly, 
support the Protestant press? They conwder it lisrmless, and even uaefnl; 
The children are conBrmed fn the use of the English language, and leom 
something better, atid then it is better for them to be in the Snuday- 
Bcbool than to be idling in the streeta. With such opinions and reasons, 
we are on the best way back to the Churches, which we have hardly for- 
saken, or which we have succeeded hitherto in avoiding, for If we do not 
ourselves go there, we are preparing our youth, our children for it. Let 
free-thinking parenta well and ripely consider the consequences of this. It 
might easily happen to such an unbelieving family — and to-day such er- 
amplefl, among Bohemian families, already show this— that they might have 
believing children, and even several faiths in the family at once." 

We answer,—" In this saidst thou truly." For we see such eTamplea 
in the very school against which his article is directed. In another article 
he points ont the fact that the greatest success of the Bohemian Mission, 
in Cleveland, is to be foand in the Sunday-school, " Since," says he, " the 
youth have been already Americanised in the public school, they follow 
out of school, too, the example of Americans, to whom the Snnday-echoo! 
is a religious institntion of the higtiest importanoe. Tliis Sunday-school 
is a powerfully attractive bait for young men and large girls, and for chil- 
dren of the tenderest age, inasmuch as teachers succeed in making it 
i^^eable and attractive to them by means of pictures, songs, and inters 
mting stories, pervaded indeed by a ' Christian character,' which means 
that in every sentence there appear the 'expressions God, Lord, and Jesus 
Christ, only in order that the children should be accustomed to tliose 
names, even if they have no conception of their meaning. When once 
the children have accustomed themselves to the 8iinday-school, Church, 
Lord, and Jeens Christ, to the ministers and the prayer-meetings, and all 
this rehgious hnmbng, no power will afterwards turn them from it, and 
tbeir children will of themselves be preserved to the Chnrch." This may 
serve to show what importance our enemies attach to the Snnday-school, 
and how greatly they fear its influence ; and It is of great importance to 
remember that out of the Sunday school chiefly the Christian laborers for 
the population of foreign parentc^ ore to be won. Every one acquainted 
Trith that population knows what a very great difference there is between 
|>ersonB bom and brought up in Europe and their children who have been 
members of one of our Sunday-schools, in the power of appreciating those 
pradjcol truths of' conversion and the duty of every one to engage in 
CbriBtlan work, on which we lay snch stress. What, now, shall we say of 
Christian Churches with such a successful instrumentality at their com- 
mand which yet allow large districts in our enormous citJes, teeming with 
for^gn population, lo lie waste? How can Christian people enjoy wealth, 
or even mere comfort, and look on unconcerned while thousands upon 
thousands of these children and yonth of foreign parentis have no op- 
portunity to see the inside of a Sunday-school or to hear saving truth? 
We bftve a grand opportunity to use a most adtninble instrnmentality. 
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It is a golden ^5 witb vbidi to onlook the cloaed doors, and ^trow them 
' vide open to Uie Gospel. Iiet ns not tail to uae it to the utmost. 

E. BtiildpUatmU and oommodvmidMrthiutdSvitday-idiot^edifieea where- 
ever they are neaUd. It is th« beat inveBttnent of funds lew the Cbristiani 
and even for the caiculating woiidly business man, for tbeie is no success- 
ful Cfaristian work possible without a fitting place to ds- it in, and there ia 
no such insurance agaiost the dangers of eociol ravolBtion aa sueh centera 
of Christian influ^ice. Walking in the Five Points of Cleveland one 
night, near the cfaapd of which I was then pastor, I said to a night- 
wfttcbnuin who did not know me; " You have aratJier rough time of it 
here nighte, do yaa not?" "Yea," said he "but it is not aisbad as it was 
three or four years ago." "Well," said I, "and what is the reason?" 
"O," replied he, pointing to the chapel, "that cbnrch got the cTsmps on 
'em."' We must build churches and chapels wherever tlw^ are needed, 
and "get the craaips" onto the evil induencee that are so vigoronsly at 
work in all oui centers of population if we would save tlie veiy existeaea 
of society. 

F. When yoa have a suitable building, yon can put ma«y other need- 
ful iri^uencM at work. Yon can. gather the young out oi the streets and 
saloons and dance halls and other evil places into evening classes, leading- 
rooms, sewing-schools, temperance bands, singing^chools, young people's 
literary and missionary societies, helping hands for the mothers and older 
girls, and other similar institutions, which afford them . opportunity for 
improvement and rational social enjoyment. Thus, the center of Chris-' 
tian work amongst any population is made the center <it attraction, and a 
manifold means of elevation for an inereaungly large nqmber who would 
otherwise go astray and swell the numbers of. Uie dangerous classes. 

Clearly, God does not mean that his people in this country shall be 
"at ease in Zion." lie has indeed given us a noble heritage, a goodly 
land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring oat of 
valleys and hills; a land wlkerein we may eat bread without scarceness; a 
rich land, whose stones ore iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig 
brass, yea, gold, silver, and diamonds. He has given ns the inestimabts 
boon of civil liberty, free institutions, the advantages of high culture, and 
of the beat civilization. He has given us, above all, the glorion* Goqiel, 
whose precepts should underlie, and whose spirit should penetrato and 
control our free institutions and our national life. 

No modem nation ever bad snch a start in Ufa as ours. But God nmna 
that we shall not " live unto ourselves," not settle down to the selfish en- 
joyment of the great gifts with which he has so richly endowed ue. He 
has set us a great task. The PUgrim fatben had a wilderness to con- 
quer. We are called to Christianize great cities^ to assimilate migr^ng 
natjona. In prophetic vision, laiuah criea to the Chureb of God ; "Lift up 
thine eyes round about and see, who are these that fly as a cloud and as 
the doves to their windows? All, they gather thcmselvea together, tbey 
come to thee ; thy sons shall come from far ; the sons of stiangersi shall 
build up thy walls." "A little one shall 4)ecome a t]j)Onsand,.and. a small 
one a strong nation. I, the. Lord, will hasten it in hia time.". 

He IS hastening it, and so rapid is the pace of Provid^ce, so vast the 
multitudes from other lands that throng to our diores — swann over oar 
states and fill onr dtiea, so mighty and prepondentntaK:th».powsn«< evil 
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at work smotg thetn, bo new and groat and ^fflcult ia the {nvblem tA 
reactung and wianing the unevaegeliced among theco, tUat we sUnd well- 
nigh aghast. Bat. courage, brelbNiil What if the taak tiansrend our 
power? He who B«ta»th» taak ia«bl0-1o make hiflHtrangtli perfect in onr 
weabnCBB. What U the eneiniea ara boU and mighty, «id their strot^ 
holds in onr greatoitJesBeMD.lik»theeitiesof CanaoD tA the twelre ^ie»— 
walled npto heav«naad filled Mith giants— the sons oi Anak? He who 
bode the children pf Israel enter in and poaaeaa the land in his name is 
mightier thaa all the nughty. AatheB.ao now; the only qacation Ib, Will 
we believe his W4»d and t>b^ his cbmnand T Wilt w^ with faint-hearted, 
rebellious Israel, torn our baeka to our enemies and -our duty and our golden 
c^portiuut)F--the t^tporlunity of Um ages for ue--or will we extern with 
the grood isitti ftnd nMgiufieeait couiage of Caleb and Joshua : "Let us go 
^ np at once and poeseoB the land?" On the onawei to God's n 
pendalhe IttUve weal or woe of our vast country; 
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iToTiniiQ that coiicems a poor man is foreign to modem Chrisdanity. 
All great refotmg lead back to God's Word for data. In saving men we 
go to the Gospel of Christ for principles to work on, and for methods to 
work by. 1 think the best unfolding of this theme, is the parable of the 
great supper: — "A certain man made a great, supper and bade many." 
(Luke 14, 16.) The needs of the human soul are the same in all ages. 
They need the redemption of Christ. Changing circnmstances and con- 
ditions do not greatly change the ways in which men ace to be reached. 
The methods by which we win one disciple. for Christ ore essentially the 
eame to win all. When we ourselves get into the interior of the Gospel o( 
redemption, melted by its love, and filled by its spirit, the path to every 
human son! seeins short and easy. Work for the population of foreign 
parentage, German, Bohemian, Polish, or Chinese, is alike. Paul won 
Gentiles to the Gospel in the same way that Peter won Jews. Now, 
eighteen centnries later, the missionaries are winning men the same way. 
It is the risen crucified Christ. It is sin made to smart on the conscience. 

•Dr. Obodel) died TeiT suddenly at hla home In St. Loots on tbe Istdayof Feb- 
raarj, VUK, In KladMttliUie world bMloMagODdkndBtniiigiiiBn, whow&nlnokns 
aympatliy with all OuaUnd, and wwi ever dsaplrntoTWlbr theiorrowa sad BnSerlDss 
oC Ills lellow-^en. He was greaUr cjoDcemed for tbe evimsellEBUQn ot the great 
crowd! In our cities. From the tlrst he woa muoh Interested la the /ntet^dencnrfnaMctKit 
Cbfwreu, tbe aaceesi OF which WW Isivelj doe to fali wtn oavDOll and the part niiicli 
be took Id ila pmMdlasL Aaapw o cherot tbe Oosptt to Ite maaaes, he wae emt- 
nentJjr eaecewnUiMUl hsd indeed feweqaala. £laiaeiitMlsblspleatorthe unevim* 
(ellzed, blB actloDs Rpeofc even loader tha^ hU words. The ooiue ai city evangellKo- 
ttoQ has loat a ftroDg friend, and all who knew him and felt hi* Inflaenoe will deeply 
lameM bis death. 
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It is the power of the Holy Ghoat qaickeoing the ionl in need. Very care- 
fully we want to learn methods. God works by methode, and witbont 
mettiods works he not. But we want a love and seal that mnst work, and 
ttutt will make tbeir own paths. We shall see the resalts we seek as the 
type of piety is raised. The Charchee will not do this work fully (or the 
masseetillthey have more of Christ in them. Weneedknowle(^macb,bat 
we need power with God more. Hissioaaries were not sent to the heathen, 
till the home piety had risen to a new hei^t. Then the healing streams 
began to flow out. By the same law we shall begin to care in earnest for 
our needy home Belds. We thank God that bo many now go in the love 
of Christ, and in the power of the Spirit to our city heathen. 

This is practically a new question we are asking, How can we reach the 
unsaved at hcnne T Multitudes among ns are lealons for the work abroad 
who l^ardly know the I^aaroB that sits by our gates— that the Hivitea 
and Hittites are in the land. Ttie qoestioa of reauhing the people with 
the Gospel came up in Obrist's time. It is a burning question now, bow 
to reach and save the people. Christ's story of the supper seems to be 
given on purpose to teach the spirit and plan <A snch work. It is the 
plan of the agee. Put into the cnatoms of to-day, it would run tbns! 
" Christian people, build a pleasant church, and invite the community, 
not the rich, nor the poor, not the bome-boEQ, nor the foreign bom, but 
Iht pe<^le." Will the people come in? The invitation is cordial. The 
welcome is hearty. The privileges are great, social, intellectual, and religious. 
Nowhere else is so much given for so small a cost. It is good for the 
people, for their families, and for society at huge, that they heed the 
invitation. The great multitudes of people do not take the least notice 
of it. They laughed at Noah for building the ark. Ko rain possible; 
eat and drink and get married! They scorned the thought dl Sodom 
being destroyed. The masses still see no good in the Church of Christ. 
They like the parks and saloons and Sunday theaters better. Most 
Churches stop here and lament over the degeneracy of the age. Why 
do n't they come 7 Till lately, little has been attempted beyond this. 

The great Gospel feast having been prepared with sacrifice and loving 
care, the invitation is repeated, " Come, for all things are now ready." 
Sweeter than music this word sounds on our Savior's lips. " Come, come, 
for all things are now ready." And they all with one consent started to 
go to the royal feast ? No, they all began to make excuses. Excuses from 
an invitation like this? It shows how complete this alienation from the 
great Giver of all good. People go where they like, and they made ex- 
cuses. They had not any good ones, so they made them up. They did 
not wish to come, so they begged off and got out of it. " I pray thee have 
me excused." Some, it may be, went in, but the number must have been 
very small. This, was a good daas, too, they owned land and oxen, and 
even stayed at home with their wives awhile when they were first mar- 
ried—marvelous I That was a good thing while it lasted. It is too com- 
mon tor a young married couple to break off Church-going, What heguiB 
wrong, is not likely to end right. In one general stampede the people 
made excuse. They went where their hearts were, to their merchandise,- 
to their pleasure. So the servant came and told bis lord these things. 
When the master of the house, being angry, said to his servant, " Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the dty, and bring in hither the 
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poOT uid the maimed, wbA the hall, and the Mind." It seems he did not 
expeet the peor witiiout gtring for them. 

But the anger of 1 ^e master becsnae men bang back, did not change 
bia-courBe. UekeptonBeeking. "Oo out quick];," "and bring in hither," 
etc. Hie eerrant said, "LoHi,itiaden6aathon hast commanded." Here 
was promptneM and efficienc7 in the Leon's work. The manner of giving 
theinvitationcsniedaUeaaing. It waa ready, cheerful, glad-hearted. "Lord, 
it ia done as tbon hast commanded." 

How deiig^tftd aaoh a response to an invitation of Christ would 
be now in the same q>irit. " Lord, I ooma to th; snpper." " I kneel at 
thy feet." "I accept thy wondroua gitis." "O, Uunb o£ God, I come, 
I come." " Gro and apeak to the young man." It is done as thou hast 
commanded. "Yet there ia room." "Is any work.ao gltnioos?" It Is to 
rescue eouls from deaUi into life. It is to bring in the unsaved from dark- 
neea into l^t. It Is to fill up heaven. If any place be vacant let it be 
Ok place where the " worm dieth not, and the fires are not quenched." 

It is clear that not many come into the auppw, up to this point. Two 
strong and coatly eSbrts have been tnade to draw the people. Fiist a great 
sapper has l^een prepared, and cordial invitations given oat. This draws 
a few, we hope. Second, foilingin the first effort, the invitations have 
been laithfully carried oat into the sheets and lanes where unsaved masses 
coi^p%gate, and \kM, has secured more. But still the hoete of the people' 
have not been reached. The love of God is great. It requires a multi- 
tude of gnests. It wiU not have a single seat at the festival left empty. 
Here is where our work really b^ns. The third time the Master's word 
comes plevding , " Go out Into the highway and hedges, and compel them 
to come in, that my house may bo filled." Win them by love, constrain 
them by the hi^iw motives, lead them in spite of their scruples and ob- 
jections, nrge them, nevermindiDg their excuses. Press the nobler argu- 
ments, show the dangers of delay. Kow is the time, the accepted time; 
now is the day of salvation. No other is promised. Love them, help 
them, hasten th«n to the Gospel feast 60 after them, seek them out, and 
never weary. All dasBee of Christiana ue asked to do this work. They are 
to give invitaticms, '- Come, foralllhingsarenowready." If invitations do 
not succeed they are to fioouf and •mn them. They are to search through 
the highways, and constrain them to come in. Who are the masses ? The 
iwutet are aU those that have not accepted Christ. Not only those in the 
buMS and alleys, but the next friend, the next door neighbor, the people 
in the poor quarter, the people everywhere that are unsaved. This is the 
t«aching of the parable. It seems as tfaoogb our Lord uttered it with his 
eye on our times and in view of this Cosgress, fitting his instruction to 
the difficulties of our case. 

Words could not make the. duty of ^e Church of God pl^er toward 
those eettanged and absent tnta Ood'a feast. We mast not stop on the 
high hilts, crying out, "Come up toZion." We mnstcarrythe Church, as 
Christ did, down into the valleys, and unto the uttermost comers, and 
gather the people in that the Lord's house maybe filled. We must ap- 
pe^ to the motives that move men, as they we, and not alone to motives 
that ou{^t to move them. In cbooaing his dledples Christ made them 
Ashers <A men. To vrin sonls-men must be fishers still. The fisherman 
chooses such bait ae tiie &ab like. His nets take because be casts them in one 
12 
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side and then on the other, till lie lesniB where thej are and how to make 
a giun of them. You can gather a great company of gparrowe about yoa 
if you take the sparrow food and scatter it. You can have the wild deer 
around jon if ;oa fumiah the talt licks. I counted ninety-aix aatelo^ji 
in the heart of the Rocky Uountt^ns, one evening, gathered at the water- 
courses. So with the po|itdatioit of foreign parentage. If you will study 
what influence will teach them, and take the time, and pains, and coet to 
do it, they may be gained. Christ followed the doctrine he taught. 
When he went down from the hillaof Nosoreth to the crowded, wicked city 
on the shores of Lake Galilee, to make hie head-quarters in busy Capernaum, 
he did not wait for the people to come to him. The first thing he did 
was to find and heal the sick and care for those in distress. He had 
no trouble ia getting the people when he did them solid good. He came 
to them with healing, and then they came to him. Does any one doubt but 
that people could be gathered to Christ like this now if men hod love and 
sympathy for their fellows after this sort, and could go to them and moke 
sacrifice for them and take the cose into their hearts. No, indeed 1 They 
could BO minister to the body, in pun and want, as to move whole sections 
of Godless and unbelieving men. After the Christian missionaries .fed 
with com the starving people of Burmah in their awful famine thousanda 
of them became Christians. Bevs. Arthnr Smith and Stanley tell ns that 
they got little hold of the people in North China till the Famine. After 
they rescued the dying with wholesome food without money and without 
price a multitude rose up and said, "Buch love and care are new to us. 
We wantyoar religion; we will follow your Savior." 

And is not this just what Christ taught? He made a great supper. 
His Gospel b^ns with bread. He stirred all the region round about by 
care for the sick and something good to eat lor the hungry. " Go out and 
bring in the lame and the halt and the blind to a supper." Plant the 
standards of the cross by the »ck-bed, in chambers of sufiering, in desolate 
homes, when troubles brood, in the shape. of loving, sympathetic relief 
and care. Did any one ever do this in the name and spirit of Christ 
without fruit? Every hand etretdied to the sick in Jesus* name is a hos- 
pital. Every loaf of bread broken to the needy is a leaf from the Gospel 
of salvation. How much might be done if we would do as Christ did and 
taught I Prudential maxima, society rules, a cold heart, love of ease, and 
the cares of this world, choke the piety of so many and make it unfrait- 
ful. "I shall never doubt that man's religion," said a sufferer; "he has 
been my comfort through all my weary sickness." 

Christ got the masses in swarms when he broke the loaves. They came 
like fish to the heortnet he spread. They gathered about him Uke chick- 
ens. So will they do now if yon put love and heart interest, and loaves 
that go with it, into your service. Did they follow Christ for the fishes 7 
Some of them did, and found the true riches. Did any go bock and leave 
him? Some always go back from all good things, and their desertion will 
. remain a terrible witness against them in eternity. Chriat lost nothing by 
his favor to those who refused him. He poured out his love on them as the 
sun pouis out light, and the memory of his kindness will be the brightest 
spot in thar pathway forever. Bo he will be glorified in those that are lost 
OS well as these that are saved. Our love and benefaction in Christ's name 
are never lost, they constitute the perpetual rainbow <A this dark world. 
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Be on the watch for individuali and familiee. Study sepanted cases. 
Get over expecting to Bave them in the large; we can not sweep men in in 
drovee. Be willing \o work and pray and bbts them one by one, as we 
reach their souIb inour love and sympathy. Let it be your master pas- 
sion, saving souls. Jesus found Zaccheus in the tree, and the woman of 
Samaria at the well. Matthew was found at the custom-house. Andrew 
was choaen, then he went and brouglit In his brother Peter. The disciples 
hunted op men, and besought them face to face. Our Lord's days were 
spent hunting the lost. The shepherd is seeking the sheep. The woman 
' with the lighted candle is searching for the lost coin. 

"Behold, I stuid at the door and Icnock." Door by door. Put a lever 
In wherever yon can find a fulcrum ; make a beginning wherever you can 
find a soul. A start b every thing. Bo gather the popntation of men and 
womeuandchildreii. ThesocialpowerisgreRt, "Sing with them when they 
come. " Give them welcome. Break the bread of a tfcnder, loving Gospel to 
them. Do them agood turn. Help them np when they stumble. Itake it 
an advantage to them to be on the Lord's side. Show them that there is 
nothing like God's house, God's people, God's service, and the hope of 
heaven through Christ Jesus, their glorious Lord. It is for our life that 
we do this as well as for theirs. Our piety needs it as well as theirs. God 
is redeeming the world through the spiritual power of his people, working 
In the place of Christ and as Cfarist voikeA. 



CHRISTIAN WORK FOR THE POPULATION 
OF FOREIGN PARENTAGE. 



A FEW days i^ the Saloon-keepers' Association of Chlci^ stated 
that the population of foreign parent^e of that city outnumbered the 
Anglo-Americans more than two to one ; and tbey urged this fact as a 
reason why in their opinion the time had come to demand the repeal of 
the existing Sunday laws, as no longer in accord with the views and cus- 
toms of the preponderating majority of the citiiens rf Chicago. 

It is possible that in this respect Chicago may be an exception to the 
other lai^r American cittes, and yet in all of them the proporiion of citi- 
zens of foreign parentage is by no means Insignificant. The population of 
German parentage alone in Cincinnati numbers from 80,000 to 100,000. " 
And for all practical purposes I might perhaps confine my remarks to this 
class, for their necessities would undoubtedly indicate the uecessitieB of 
all the other classes of our popnlatfon of foreign parentage, and successful 
ChriBtian work among them would indicate the work to be done among 
all others similarly situated. 

Nnmerically— and may I not add socially and poUtlcaUy?— they stand 
second only to the Anglo-Americans. In all the activitieB of our stirring 
American life tiiey take a very prominent part. They crowd all the 
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areRues of Ubor and trade: Very manjr of oar foiemoBt boanem meD are 
from the FatberUndi Onr workshope and manubctaring eBtablishmeiite 
of sit kindB are Slled with Gertnati meehsnica and artisans. 

As a «lasfl thej are intelligent, enterprieiDg, iminttrioiifl, -fmgal, and 
thntty. Not a few bare acquired and are acqniring wealth by honest in- 
dustry. Tbey ore coming to our shores by the hundreds of thouaands 
annually. How long this imnilgratioB may continue I ito not kqon. I 
have, however, no idea that it will soon -cease. So Umg as Amerioa has 
such vast re^na of unoccupied soil, and the Old Woild is over- 
crowded ; so long as our worhriiopa and ftictories furnish nmnnerative 
employment, wbile Europe and Asift con give work to but a tithe of their 
teeming millions, sad that only for tlw merest pittnaoe, so long will for- 
eq^ets flock to onr sborea like doves to their windows. ' • 

Then, too, our population lA foreign parentage are . to a very large ex- 
tent railing Iht eh4idrett of the natkat^ German and Irish saotbers are f niitful 
vines. If you doubt this go "over the Bhine," and oompvre the troops 
of boys and girls there with the number you will find in thoee parts of the 
dty more exclusively occapied by Anglo- Americans. 1 will not Bt<^ -to 
diseuBB the reason for this difference, nor to point a moral. I- Mily state 
the fact. For many reasons I could wish the fact were otherwise ; but we 
must take things M they are, not as we would like to have them. 

Foreigners come to our shores with langu^^, modes of thought, habits 
of life, and social customs, all different from those of the great mass of 
Anglo-Americans ; and they could not if they would, and would not if 
they could, do as I once heard a doctor of divinity suggest, drop their 
language, custome, and habits into the ocean before leaving ship, and 
adopt those of the American people^ You might as well ask the Ethi- 
opian to change his skin or the leopard tus spots. They come to us 
brii^ng oil their ment&l, moral, and social characterietics with them, luid 
in a large measure they transfer them to their children. To a certain ex- 
tent, it is true, these traits are gradnaUy modified by the influence of their 
Burroundings ; but they also exwcise a modifying influence upon our Amer- 
ican views and habits. Cincinnati is not to-day, as every body knows, 
anywhere near the type of an Amerjcan dty «f the olden time. We have 
the European Sunday, the Sunday theater, the Sunday saloon, the Sunday 
beer-garden, and the Sunday newspaper. And the«e institntions are ad- 
vocated and patronized by native-Jxim as weH as dtixens of foreign parent- 
age. Look at our newspi^Mra. The Cincinnati Comnwrctaj Oautte and the 
Cincinnati .^i^uiiw are as outspoken in their advocacy of "penonal lib- 
erty," falsely so celled, and in their oppositiMi to tiie enforcement of 
salutary Sunday laws, and restrictive temperance legislation, as are the 
Cindnnati VoUublaO, the Cincinnati Fott^«und, and the Ginciniiati.i^VeM 

The lax views of oar dUcens of foreign parentage in the matter of 
Sunday observance, their social habits, and customs may have brought 
these evils upon us; but their influenoe, like the deadly upas, has poisoned 
' our whole social structure. 

Now, what is the remedy? What is the duty of the Cbnrcb in the 
premises? How are we to r^ch- and benefit these masses of our popula- 
tion of foreign parentage? The Church really has but one ^eciflc duty 
toward any part or class of the race, at heme or abroad, In the city or 
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C9iinti7 —to go and i»«ach the Go^wl. Th«« ma^ be inddental wodc, 
such as the advocacy of moral nsfoim, 'Sabbath ofaeervonce, and temper- 
ance ; or th& exercise of prac^cal benevolence in its variooe phases; but 
theee are only means to the end.' There cai^ therefore, be no question 
as to the duty of the Church in the. abstract, however we oiay differ as 
b} means aod methods. Neither can there be any question as to the 
extent oi that duty. It can only be limited by our ability and opportunity. 
To the full extent of ow ability to toach tl^ae classes of our population, 
and the means God has put into our hands, are we responsible for what- 
ever of sin is permitted to remain to diagmco and afflict us, just as the 
Israelites were responsible forthe disasters which were brought upon them 
by the CanaaiiiteB, whom: they permitted to remain in the land, when 
they had the opportunity and power to extcmunate them, as God com' 
manded them to do. 

The one great work of the Church with r^ard to oar population of 
forei^ parentage is to bring l^m to Ohrist. It is all very well to desire 
that they may become Americaai>ed. I do not think that it is the beet 
thii^ ax the world tliat the di^rent nationaiities of which the populadou 
of this country is made up should cheri^ their national cfaaracteristics. . 
We ought to be a homogeneous people. Our national characteristicBshoutd 
blend. We want no Ireland in America^ we wuit no Germany berc, nor 
any other: nationality. We wont Ameriaant. I have long been sick and 
tired of hearing politicians talk of the German element, and the Irish ele- 
tnent, and the colored element, and tliat in the distribuUon of the epoils 
of office these different elements must be rect^nised, and in the 'Settle- 
ment lA political questions' these various elements mast be conciliated. 
All tihis is wroi^, and only works mischief. This un-American spirit lioa 
done more than any thing ^e to hinder' moral legi^tioh and prevent 
the enforcement of good and wboleaome laws. But I submit, important as 
it may be to Americanise our citisena of f««ign parentage, it is hardly the 
work committed unto the Churches. The work of the Church is to 
Christianize— 'to ^sciplfr— not to nationalize. If, like the Master, we shall 
bend all our energies to the work of seeking and saving the lost, we way 
very properly leave the work of Americaniairtg our feUoW'.oitixeDS tA for- 
eign parentage to take care of itself. 

After all, what is it to be an American ? Is it to speak the English lan- 
guage, or to adopt American habits and customs 7 We all know that it is 
poaeible to speak the English language correctly and fluently, to be in- 
Uiuely American in habits and customs, and yet be any thing but Amer- 
ican in spirit. Need I prove this to you? During our civil war thousands 
of our citizens. of foreign parentage approved themselves patriotic Amer- 
icans, and poured out their blood like water in defense of their adopted 
conntry, while thousands of Anglo-Americans put forth all their power to 
destroy their country. To be an. American is to bo imbued with the 
spirit of American liberty, wit^ love for American institudonsi and the 
very Ijeeit way to make any class of our population Americans in this high- 
est and truest sense is to seek their conversion to the Lord Jeaus Christ. 

If we would seek and save our population of foreign parentage wt 
mutt bring than the Goiptl. It is all very well to build fine churches, have 
good preaching, and all the other means of grace ; but how can these 
(hinge benefit any class of our pi^ulation if they hold Uiemselves aloof 7 
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And that is joat wbat the great mass of oar population of foreign parent- 
age are doing. Of the 80,000 or 100,000 Germane in Cincinnati lew than 
4,000 are stated or even occasional attendants on the means of grace in 
Evangelical ChurchcB, If you ask me for the reaaon I can only answer, 
it is' the same that obtains with onr population In general — religioua in- 
difference. I know that some attribute this state of things to iofldelity. 
They regard the GermoBB as a nation of infidels. This, however, ie on 
error. The mass of the German people are not infidels; they ore simply 
indifferent to the eloims of rel^on, princip^ly, I apprehend, because 
they have no right conception of the regeDerattng and sanctifying Influ- 
ence of the Qoepel of Christ. Therefore must we bring them the Gospel, 
kindly and lovingly show them their need of it, and urge its acceptance 
upon them as "the power of God unto salvation." Tliere are thoasands 
of this class in oar city to-day who would gladly accept Christ and take 
upon them hla yoke if they could only be brought under Uie infinence of 
the Gospel, and learn to know God and Jesoa Christ, whom he has sent. 

In seeking the spiritual good of oar population of foreign parentage, vx 
mutt accommodate oartflva U> thtir dreunuteTuies, national eharruim$tict, habilt 
of thought, and life. Like Paul, we must become all things to all men, that 
we may save some. The only effectual way to win them is through the 
instrumentality of Christian men and women, thoroughly in sympathy 
with them, and thoroughly acqaointedvith^eir national peculiarities oni) 
sniToundinge. 

Confdder the mass of our German population, with their early training, 
the tenacity with which they hold to German ide«B and modes of thought, 
and can yon hope to evangdise and save any appredable number of them 
other than throngh the instrumentality of the "mother-tongue?" Indi- 
ridnols may oct&sionally find their way into EngHsh-speaking Churches 
and be reached and saved through this InBtmmentolity. The children 
and youth bom in this country and reared under Abierican influences 
may be thus reached ; but if yon would save the German masses—if, in- 
deed, the time shall ever come when the moMa shall be savingly reached — 
yon must bring the Gospel to them in the tongue in which their lullaby 
was sung, and in which they were taught to pray : 

" ChrlsU BiDt and Oerechtlgkelt 
Das lit meln Bohmack and E~ 
Damit will lab vor OoCt beateh'n, 
Wemi loll cDiQ HImmel werd elnseh'n." 

If we would save onr popuhition of foreli^ parentage we must go afUr 
tkevi, if they will not come to us. We must seek them in their basements 
and attics, in their cheerless, crowded tenement rooms, in their poverty 
and want, their squalor and rags, their intemperance and misery, their 
degradation and sin. We must meet them with kind words and loving 
deeds. We must carry out our instructions, go out into the highways and 
faec^ieB and compel them to come in. We have grown away from the 
masses — from the masses of our population of foreign parentage as well as 
from the masses of our population in general. It Is the natural and in- 
evitable condition of Christian life to grow sway from that which is low 
and to Bt«p on a higher plane. It is right that this should be so; it is 
God's order and plan ; it Is the design of the Gospel of the Lord Jeans 
Christ ; and it is this that more than all else attests the divinity of oar 
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holy rdigioii. Bat if we would seek and save, we most follow the Master, 
who for our sokes became poor that we through his poverty might become 
rich. He humbled himself uid took upon liiiD the form of a servant. 
Like him, we are sent not that we may be mioisteted noto, bilt that we 
may minister. We must condeecend to those whom we would save in 
their low estate without letting them see that we feel it to be a condescen- 
sion on our part. 

Now, in order to do this work efficiently, we n«ed the proper agenoie*. 
Our agencies for edifying and building up the members of the body of 
Christ are, perhaps, as nearly perfect as we may expect them to be. And 
the foreign missionary agency of the Church especially is worked with 
good and gratifying results. But our agendes in the pecnliar department 
of Church work now under consideration are sadly defective. We here 
need more if not better mean^ and appliances. We need missionariea, 
if possible, trained for and devoted to tltis special work — men and women 
called o{ God and endued with his holy Spirit. And we need devont 
and devoted women espedally. Women can go where men can not. 
Women can minister where men can not enter. I would, then, advocate 
the setting apart of female missionaries to the special work of visiting the 
families of the large and so sadly neglected population of foreign parent- 
age in our larger cities, to look after Uieir spiritual and temporal weifare, 
hold religions converse with them, read the Word of God to them as oc- 
casion may serve, pray with them, invite the children to the Sabbath- 
schools and adults to Uie boose of God. 

It is high time that the Church multiplied her agencies in this field 
so white for the harvest. Too long has this work been n<«lected or but 
indifferenUy performed. Too long have the masses of our population ot 
foreign parentage been left to the temptations of the lager beer saloon and 
the hill-top resort, and their spiritual interests to Soman CatholidBm and 
a ChtistlesB formalism. It is time that we were up and doing, for we have 
been told, and none too earnestly, there is danger ahead. 

Let the evangelical church, whom God has so richly blessed with 
means, begin to provt&e one another to love and good works in this par- 
- Uonlar field of Christian activity, and not be " weaiy in well-doing, for in 
doe time we shall reap if we f^nt not." 



A RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 



It is well nodeiBtood that Christianity stands committed to tmlvenal 
prevalence. "All kings shall fall down before Him, and all nations shall 
serve Him." "All ends of the worid shall remember and torn unto tlie 
Lord, all kindreds of the nations shall worship before him." 

Yet there are those who tell us that Christianity has bad its day, and 
that the world has outgrown it— that the Church is dying out- If these 
arc expresaons of honest conviction, they are convictions that spring from 
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flrat Impreedona and prepowenions without any definiM baidfl to Enipport 
them; as can easily be ahows. A man's opiniony if unsnpported by a 
careful cotlecttoo of facte, is alwolately 'worthleee in determinii^ wbetlier 
Clirietianiiy is wuing or iraning. Be ft so that there ia a ^eat deal nwre 
wickedness than formerly. There is a great deal more of every thing else 
ttuui there used to be. ' Evil men and seducers may be wajcing worse and 
worse, even while the average condition of society may be radically and 
rapidly improving. There'is a general tendency to exaggerate the evlts of 
the present as comparMl with the pAst, for we are largely ignorant of the 
evils of the past. Now the telegraph and the avidity of th« press to sup- 
ply the demand fw BensotiwiBl news calls attentton to what fonn^y was 
unheralded. And if ibe standard of morals b constantly ridng, we miirt 
expect that the moral sense will be more and more offended. • There is' 
more shadow becanse thc^re is more light ; more Ucense because there is 
more liberty. In determining the problem of Christiui progreas,' we must' 
t^e into consideration a considentble period of time. The river mm 
steadily to the ocean, bat confronted with a sudden obstacle it will take 
a retreating coune for a short time, bat even Its pesdmistic retreat is in 
order to a more advantageous advance. Viewed from all elevaticms as a 
whole, it moves steadily on to the sea. So has the Christiaa Church 
moved toward a final triumph. We can see it emefging- from Jndea, and 
taking its course through the most polished nations of antiquity-- A da 
Minor, Greece, and Rome— persecuted for ages by the whole force <rf the 
Roman Empire, yet drawing only freeh vitality from its blood letting. In 
four centuries it had pervaded the civiliied world, mounted the throne of 
the Gtesars, and penetrated reg^cms never visited by the Roman eagles. 
At the end of tlM first Oentnry there were, aa nearly aa cui be estimated, 
S00,000 nominal Christians on earth. 

At the end of the 7th Century, 25,000,000 

" " " 14th " 80,000,000 

" " " 17th " 166,000,000 

" " " 18th " . 200,000,000 

" " of 1880, 410,000,000 

The increase during the last eighty years ot 210,000,000, eiceeds all 
the growth of the whole eighteen preceding centuries. And with the 
growth in numbers we see idso a corresponding growth in Christian activ- 
ities. At the beginning of this centnry there were but teven missionary 
societies in the world, with a working force of 170. We now have over 
on« hundred, with a working force of 35,0001 Of these 3,000 are ordained, 
and 3,000 men lay-workers and women all from Christian lands, with 2,400 
ordained natives and 26,000 native teachers and helpers, not to mention 
the thoosands of nnsapported Sabbath-school teachers with 800,000 Chris- 
tian communicants in our mission Churches, while the adherents are 
counted by millions, as ore the pupils in the mission schools. As a fur- 
ther evidence of a living faitii, the benevolence of the Churches has in- 
creased from $250,000 in 1800| to $10,000,000 now willhigly given by Prot- 
estant Christians in Europe and America. When the induction is broad 
enough, statistics are among the most solid of all scientific data. They 
fnrniah a basis for ascertaining laws by which is Uid the average number 
of births and deaths and suicides and misdirected letters in a given year 
in a given popnlation. And so by a religiona census we can determine 
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whh an oGcnnicy, which' JnqnvitMw ue powerieaB to rafote, whether ttw 
Charch u sdvindiig or dedininf . It will not do to aay that Cfariatianitr 
can not be tabulated. OhriAtianity doee not «v^>onUe in vi^ae aspin* 
tiona. It presents positive ideas — ideas that above all olbenwork them- 
selves into concrete forms of life that aje ntunmcal. 

Let us now confine our view to the United States. There are advwse 
elemenM centering here, fit to awaken eerioos «ppreheiuioB. We have 
the anthoritf at the Noii/t Atneriean EevUw td . 1S83 jor the statement' that 
from 1850 to ISSO, 8,000,000 foieigners came to dwell amoag oa. These, 
with their immediate deBcendants, amount to over l3flO0,0QO. Owing to 
the liberal thewles of ottr govemmMit, which e{>eas a fair field to all' 
creeds and no creeds; a land where men are free to worship God, or 
Buddha, or Joss, or nothing ; we present an attiaction not onl^ (e the poot 
and oppressed, but e^eci^lj to the anti-Sabbalh, aati-tanperanoe, anti^ 
Ptoteatant, anti-Blbie olaases, who have been, landing upon our shores to 
the tune of nearlj' a half miUlon annuallj, few ot whom straw & disposi- 
tion to be Americanised. In most of onr large cities th^ hold the bal'- 
ance of power and dictate l^jslation. We gladly recognbe the fact that 
among these foreiguere ue many devout Christians avd industnoug, frugal 
citizens who contribute not a little to our nationid devdopmwt. 

Yet the fact can not be Ignraed that they oontribste far more largeljr • 
to the criminal classes. A. report of. the Howard Society, of london, states 
that 74 per cent of the Irish discbai^ed convicts have found thdr way to 
the United States. It is tepMted that the Rhode Island work-house and 
house of Correction received up to the be^nning of the year 1883, 6,022 
persons on commitment, lew than one-fourth of whom were bom of 
American parents, and more than one half of whom were Irish. Of the 
Inmates in the Haseachnsetts reformatories for wotosa in ISKL only 18 per 
cent were of American parentage. This abnormally rapid accretion of 
foreign papists, inSdels, and criminal olsssee, subjects the Church in this 
country to a fearful strain in holding its own. Let tu see If It is holding 
■ its own amid these incoming floods. 

By reference to the United States Census, the Year-Books, and the 
Minutes of the Chnrcbes, we ftod the population of the United Btates, in 
1880, wu in round numbers 60,000^000, and also that there are 10,066,963 
communicants in the evangelical Churches of the United States, whi(ii is 
more tiian one-fifth of the entire population. We do not include among 
these cmnmnnicants the baptiied childi«D and adherents. Including these 
the aumbera irould swell to 30,000,000, a handsome majority of the popu- 

But what is more encouraging in these staliBttcs b the steady advance 
upon the population. In 1800 seven per cent of the population were com- 
municants in evangelical Churches; in 1890, fifteen per cent; in 1870, 
seventeen per cent; in 1880, a littie over twenty per cent — a little more 
than one communicant to every ^« of the populatiou. 

The increase of population tiaco 1600 has been niae^old; the increase 
in e^mgdical communicants has been imenlyieven-fold, Oiree tJineB as great 
■a the popotalion. From 1860 to 18S0 the population ima^ased one han- 
dled and mxteen per cent, while the evangelical oefnmuuicants increased 
OTIC hmtdred and tiffify-five per cent. We often hear it said if the orthodcn 
Churches would liberalise their creeds, dropping the doctrines of a vicari- 
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OnB atonement and future letribntlon, and (all in with the apirit of the 
i^, they vonld nuke more headway. Tboae who Bay this have not had 
any marked saccew. According to Dr. Dorchester, the Unitariana hare 
gained in pariehea since 1850 only Ikiriy-Jaie per cent, aa compared with the 
tvx) hundred and fifty per cent made by the evangelical Chnrchea in the aame 
time, ^^e UniversaliBta had 113 leas Chnrcbes in 1880 than they had in 
1860. This modem roae-water Gospel does not conqner as rapidly aa the 
old, rugged Caoapel, that refuoes all compromiBea with the spirit of the 
'age. But some may think tliat there ia a less earnest faitb in the Churches 
than formerly, ^ere ia no way to determine that, but <by their works. 
The aggregate amount of money collected by the evangelical Churches 
in the United Bt«tee for Home HiiNionB, which was the mun channel of 
contrihution at the time, was, from 1820 to 1^0, 233,826; from 1860 to 
1869, which is 40 years Ut«r, for the same period of time, 21,016,719 ; and 
from 1670 to 1880, 31,272,164. The increased activities in personal labors 
of recent yeaia, aa exhilrited in our 8,000,000 Sabbath-school teachers and 
Bchotare, and onr Young Hen's Christian Associations, is notorions, so that 
ve can not chaige the Church with a decline in a living, active faith. 8o 
far our survey has taken in our whole country, and we have taken thia 
general survey because of the bearing it muM have upon our conclusion 
. with regard to the statistics -of our cities, which is the chief problem before 
ue. There is a general impression that the Church is not holding its 
own in our large cities. 

We are rapidly becoming a nation of great cities. From 1790 to 1860 
the whole population increased twelve-fold, whUe that of the cities contain- 
ing 6,000 and over increased eighly-tix-fold. In HaasacboBetts nearly one-half 
tile population reside in cities of 20,000 or over. In Mew York nearly one- 
half the population reside in twelve cities, the smallest of whieb numbered 
over 20,000. From 1870 to 1880 St. Paul added one hwtdrtd per cent to its 
population ; Atlanta, one hundred and aiz per cent ; Minneapolis, tvn 
hundred and forif-ftmr per cent ; Denver, tia: ftundred and /ourfeen per cent. 
Much ot this enormoQS accretion is foreign. Only (en per cent of those en- 
gaged in agriculture in the United States are foreigners, while the occu- 
pfttions, which are largely confined to cities, such as bakers, 6ti per cent 
are foreigners. Tailors, 53 per cent ; tanners, 46 per cent ; cabinet-makers, 
41 per cent are foreigners, while the ever-preeent saloons in cities are 
almost all manned by foreigners. 

The great mass of these foreigners come to dwell in our cities. Kew 
York is one of the first German cities and the second Irish city in the 
world, nearly half its population being foreigners, Komish and infidel at 
that. As a doas tbey shun our Churches, and are laigely beyond the 
reach of our ordinary evai^list efibits. They are doing more than all 
else to corrupt and destroy the American Sabbath, and to multiply onr 
aaloons. 

In the city, also, infidelity puts on a bolder front in denouncing the 
Churches and diflTusing its sentiments. Here, too, are congregated those who 
live for pleasure ; forgetting God and the soul, they find unusual facilities in 
the large city to live by their vices and to gratify their lower natures. Here, 
too, we find the laboring classes at a much farther remove from their em- 
ployers than In more rural communities. Tlie employer ia represented 
by a corporaU<Hi whose directors often represent the Churches, and who 
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an charged with a remondeM tyranny in grinding them down to etarvs- 
tion wages, which serves to deepen their hatred of the Churct. Here, 
too, are the eocialiatic clube recounting their wrongs till they become ab- 
Bolntely desperate. Often led by atheistic or infidel leaders, they are 
taught to identify the Church with conacienceleas monopolists, and so the 
Church is held up for special anathemas. 

It is in our larger cities that socialiam, akepticiam, the liqaor power, 
the criminal cIbbbm, the monopolieB of wealth, and political corruption, 
are focalized against the Church. Besidse the difficulties inherent in the 
character of city populations, there are still others inherent in the work 
itself. It is more expensive than the work is elsewhere, because of the 
hightir price of city property, the greater demand for costlier church edi- 
fices, and the necessity of higher salaries. Then there is more caste in 
the city—thst deadliest bar of Christianity. The separation between the 
rich and the poor, the Chnrch-goeis, and non-Churcb-goera, is wider than 
in country towns. The Churches are more apt to be fashionable and 
aristocratic, and the great multitude of non-attendants readier to excuse 
themselves from Church attendance for want of suitable clothing, or a feel- 
ing that they are not wanted in the Churches. And yet at this very 
point where the Church is most crippled and meets the most defiant 
antagonism, u the point of highest strategic importance in the conquest 
of the world to Christ. The forces that control the world are accumu- 
lated in the dty, and thence distributed. The final story of Christianity 
will be told in the stco? of it in the cities. Theae difficulties being man- ' 
ifest to aU, it is not surprising that there is a general impresfdon abroad 
that the evangelical Church is tailing behind in the large cities. And yet 
we should not be too hasty in deriving euch a conclusion. A general im- 
ptession furnishes no adequate basis for a conclusion. To settle the quea- 
tjon of progress beyond the possibility of doubt requires an extenMve col- 
lection of the facts, such as can not be procured at present, owing to' the 
deficiency oi Church and government statistics. Yet, by a somewhat 
laborious search, we have found enough to furnish a far safer basis than 
general impteasions. We have ascertwned, to begin with, that we are 
gaining upon the whole population. If this undeniable increase is owing 
to the growth of the rural Churches, then their growth must be most re- 
markable, and the disparity between the advance of the coontj? and city 
Churches moet noticeable. In our search, however, we found so far 
from this being the case the dispuity is all the other way. The large 
ingatherings have been in the laj^ dtiea. This is true of the Presby- 
terian Church, and there is no reason to believe it to be noticeably difi'er- 
ent in all the other leading denmninations. Take as an illustration the 
Presbytery of St. Louis. It has 51 Churches, received last year 662. Of 
this increase the 11 city Churches received 406, while the 40 other Churches 
oatside of St. Louis received only 256. Similar results are found in com- 
paring Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and others with the large pres- 
byferies in which they are situated. Bo that the general increase would 
be unaccountable if the citiea have fallea behind. There is also an nn- 
fonndedimpreseion that the laj^ cities are not nearly so well supplied with 
Church accommodations as the country. The Census of 18S0 gives 103,000 
Protestant Church edifices. Lese than 1,600 of these edifices belong to sects 
not evangelical, so that we have over 100,000 evangelical houses of wor- 
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ship, with a BoUing c^Mtdtf of 23,000,000, aDBwngs o£ 230 to a Chon^; 
Bat it is said tbe large cities are not bo well supplied with Ghuidies as 
the coontry. In the country at large, incinding the citiea, we have one 
Church to every 516 ot tha population, whereu i& Boston there ie but one 
to 1,600. In New York Oity one to 2,468. Id St Louis one to 2,800. Tltia 
disparity is more apparent than real, since the uty Ohnrcfaes will averse 
aiwnt lour timeft l^e rise of the country Chnrch. The arerage of the 
whole country, indnding tbe dtles we have seen, is 280. Four times tbe 
average of the whole country would be but 920, and that this does not 
much exceed tbe average seating capacity of the city diuiches mint be 
evident to any one who reiaeinbera that in New Ym^, BiooklyD, BobUmi, 
^iUdelpbis, and Chicago, tm Churches that hold irom 8,000 to 6,000. 
And we must ooasider that in moat ccHnmunitiea the Church is more tbe 
meeting place of tbe people than in tbe cities where are so many other 
places of convocation, and a larger pn)p(»1i(« of foreignen, who do not 
attend Church. Hence, there ia less demand for Church sittingB, in pro- 
portion to tbe population, than in the counts?, eo that in proportion to 
the demaad tbe cities are quite as well supplied with Oburob aittit^ aa 
the countjyal large. Especially, wben we ctnsider the great number of 
other places, where religions eervicee are held— ia balls, theaters, aeylums, 
assodation rooms, and on the streetsi But, what is more to the point, are 
tbeae possibilitiee being utilised ? What is being done to evangelize the 
cities, and with what success? Take New York. Tbe New York City 
Mission Bociety gives Cor the yeag laSl, as Hie total number of city mifr- 
aionaries, 266, who make over 600,000 visits a year, and besides these it 
states that there are hundreds of tract visitors, and other voluntary (^nta 
of the vaiiouB Churches, who ore going about ofmtinually doing good. 
There are 121 Protestant missions in the city, wltere Babbatb-echotJs and 
pleaching and oth^ religious exercises are regnlarty carried on, 

Portg-fite of these have suitable and commodious Chnrcb buildings, 
irith the ministry and Qiurch ordinuices, though not regularly incorpo- 
rated as Gburohes. Others of theee missiDnB are erecting buildings, ^era 
is already mora tJian one miltion and a half dollars invested in these mis- 
lion buildings, and hundreds of thousands of dellan are annually tnised 
for tbe support of city missionaries. 

This is <Hily a part of what is being done for tbe evangelisation of 
New York City, but enough sarely to show that this city is not behind 
the country at lai^ in her efforts to reach the non-Chnrcb-goiikg classes. 
Turn to Chicago. Its entiro population in April, 1SS5, was 620,986. 
Americans only 130,2U. Fweigners, 490,724. It could hardly be expected 
that tbe Cbuicbcs eonld hold tbeir own in such a foieign flood aa this. 
Whether they have or not we an unable to detennine for want of a re- 
liable census in the past with which to conpare the present. They had 
in April, 18S5, 1&4 evangelical Churches, with a nMmberehip of 56,770, 
which is one communicant to every 21 of the pc^>n)ation, which is proof 
of itself (remembering the proportion ol foreigners) ttiat many of these 
have been broui^t into these evangelical Churches. 

That they are energetically pushing forward tbe work is evidenced by 
the fact that they have 88 evangelical missions, and since last April all the 
leading denominations have each planted several new Churebes. Nowhere 
are Uie evangelical forces making ft more 'rigorous effort to conquer tilt 
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iavading harts, and Bowhera are intoods opon nnbeUeven being more 
BDCcesBfully ruade. 

Look at Philadelphia. In 18% there weie 611 places of worelup (SOO 
of them organised Churches) to 846,960 of a populaticn— one to 1,386. 
In 1776 there were only^ 87 for a popalation of abont 65,000, -cw one to 
1,600. 

As to commnnicants, the FresbTUrian Chardi had, in 188S, 26,9$3 
(the other brnnches of tiie Presbyterian wtmld increase the flgnree to 
40,000 and over) ; Methodist Episcopal, 23,747 ; Protestant Episcopal, 22,- 
679; Baptiete, 18,664. These, with other Protestant denotninattons, would 
make iaily 120,000, and their eSQ Sabbath-scboote bad 148,886 members. 
tHie proportion (saya Dr. Patt«t8on, who has madft a spe^ty- of statis- 
tics) of Church memberBhlpto population bos been constantly increasing. 
In brief, in this city at least. Church accommodations and cammasicanla 
have been proportJoBately increasing alt along. 

Nest consider the Birmingham of America. Pittsburg and Allegheny 
Church statistics hare been collected during the year 1886. These cities, 
which are sulostantially one, eontain 165 Ghnrches of the Protestant faith, 
with 163 hoases of worship. The total communicant membership in 
Frotestint Obnrchea is 46^77; Protestant adherents, 186,000; Gatholie ad- 
herents, 83,000; Israelites, 8,000; Buddhists orChinese, 92. The popola- 
tion of tbe two cities Is 287,000, leaving as numerically irreligions 15,000. 
In the post seventeen years there bas been a gain of 32 evangeKcsl Ohnrcbes 
and 21,000 members, which is an advanoe on the increase of the popnla- 
tlcsi. There is m« enuigeUcal ooromnBicant to every six of the population. 

A careful collection «f OhuKh statistics for Ciacinnati b^ween 1860 
and 1880 showed tibat wbtie the population had incraased 68 per cent, the 
member^p in PreebyteiisB Gburcbee had inoreased 80 per cent, and in 
the Episcopal Chusches 68 per cent. Tbe same report states that while 
they were unable to ascertain the membership of the otlier Churches with 
Bccnracy for 1860, they found enonghto w^unmt the belief that they were 
not falling behind &e growth of tbe dty. It is proper to state tliat the 
growth wnce 1875 has not been what it was before, largely owing to the 
remaricabte emigration to the snburbe. Quite a number of new Ghnrohes 
have been organised in these fioburbs from former members of tbe city 
OhuTches, and by whom the membership of the old Churches w^e greatly 
increased, yfe hare the statistics from twoof the denominations of St Louie, 
From others we could get no report of previous years, so as to furnish the 
necessary data of comfiariion. ' The opinion was. ^pressed by acveral lead- 
ing ministers thatmostof tbe others bad done as well as these. 

The FresbytMfian Ohorch In St. Louis in 1870 tiad 2,112 commnnicaiits. 
In 1880 tJtere were 2,636, ui increase of 24| percent Tbe pi^ulstion in- 
creased in the meantime 12f per cent, the rMio of increase in the Presby- 
t«rian Church hnngabMit doiri»le that of tbe population. Since 1880, the 
population has luCTeaaed- more r^idly than befoee. But so have the 
Church rolls. Th& iaerease of tbe Presbyterian Church during the past 
five jema has been 24 per eent, which is equal to tbe inereaae of tbe pre- 
■eding ten years. The orthodox Congregationalietsof Bt Louis, in 1870, 
bad but two ehurc^ea and 47& ntembera. They now have nine churches 
and 1,500 membony^an toeaease far soipaaaiDg that (A the Presbyterian 
Cbureh. If these two Cbtiiches are fair samples, then tbe evangelical 
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Churches of St. Lotus ai« rapidly fining upon the popaUtion. But mak- 
ing due allowance for the smaller growth of others from whom we conld 
get no reports, we are still quite safe in clsiniing that the evangelical 
Churches ot St. Louis ore not falling behind the poputation. If there are 
any facts or figures to nullify the force of this statement, they haTc eluded 
' our search. These statistics from these leading cities are sufficiently com- 
prehensive to assure us that onr city Churches are not in a stat« of deca- 
dence. Nor are they spending their strength for naught, but are leally 
gathering upon these rapidly growing populations. The Churches have 
been more and more convinced that the cities were the points of suprema 
danger— that here the lines of the battle were most fearfully joined, and 
tills has served as a ringing call to them to meet the issue. Never before 
has the evangelization of dtiea been so vigorously and so widely discussed 
and so heartily worked npon. Never before this Antumn were so many 
of the Churches in our largest cities Inaugursting such earnest and 
aggressive movements to reach the non-Church-goers. This is of the Lord. 
There to an unmistakable "sound of going in the tope of the mulberry 
treee." The host that confront uB may be appalling and disheartening, but 
past saccesses inspire hope. The vast and increasingly rapid progrese of 
the Gospel throughout the world, its triumphant advance, on the whole, in 
our own country, which tiie enormous accretions of foreignera can not 
check, should fill us with energetic incentives to make our cities, where the 
enemy is massed in most defiant reristance, the field of our most signal 
victories. To do this the whole history of the Church assures us is practi- 
cal. It is not skepticism, nor socialism, nor the liquor power, nor the 
combined resistance of all these adverse elements that an unbelieving city 
can muster, that can withstand the power of the Go8i>el of Christ. The 
Gospel that sets boldly fortii the great cardinal doctrines of man's utter 
alienation from God, and spiritual ruin; the vicarious atonement of the 
God-man, Christ Jesus; justification by faith; and a future retribntion, 
with this life as the only prot^tion (or eternity— nothing lees can meet 
the wants of lost man, or give any ground for a sinner to hope for pardon, 
peace, and etemid life ; nothing less has ever been able to rouse and re- 
generate the individual, or to tarn the desert place Into a fniitfnl field. 
When thto Gospel is truly present«d by'lip and life, it will waken a re- 
eponse in the human heart. There are no barriere in the way of city 
evangelisation ttiat it will not surmount. Over every form of opposition 
which sin and Satan can present, it has been marching from the begin- 
ning. Only let thto Gospel be embodied in the lives of its professed be- 
lievers and exhibited by the Churches, and nothing can stand gainst it. 
What is needed is that this Gositel be truly presented by those who hare 
experienced its saving povrer in their own hearts to those who are perish- 
ing for want of It. Let it he presented by men whose hearts are sur- 
charged with sympathy and love ; men who, like the Savior, are moved 
vrith compassion at the ^epherdless multitnde wandering off portionless 
into the dark night of eternity ; men who are moved by love as strong tm 
that which takes our best misrionaries to live and tabor and die among 
benighted heaUien ; men who will follow is the footsteps of Him who ex- 
changed heaven for ewth to benefit a race that did not care to be bene- 
fitted ; men who feel the nobihty of Christian service, the joy of consecration, 
and the divine cHgnity of aacriflce for others' good. Such an embodiment 
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of the Gospel in the lives of CbriBtiati profeBBore will make the Gospel 
attractive to the poor and alienated in onr day as it did in the time of 
Christ. It will nnlock the doon that now seem cloaed against the Church. 
There is not a reason offered for non-attendance at the Chnrch by any 
class that it can not contrive a way to remove. The rich and the poor 
will meet together in the house of God, as they should. The rich Church 
will not be left to grow selfish for want of the poor, nor the poor to sufTcr 
for want of the rich— what is most necessary will be the most attrac- 
tive. Caste will be expelled. The employed and the employer will be 
found side by «de in the same sanctuary. brethren, the point of dan- 
ger is not in the serried hosts that are arrayed against us. It is with ue. 
There is too little strength in oar faith, too little fire in our love, too little 
enthusiasm in our Christian enterprises. We do need, and all we need, is 
a new baptism of the Holy Ghost to be an over-match for the work to 
which the times and God commandingly calls ua. 



A RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 



Mb. Chaibhak AMnDEAaFBiKKM;— Thatwhicblhavetopreaentthls 
morning to your hearing is mostly a recital of a practical experiment in 
the line of religions atatistice and the work which ought to be developed 
through the gaining of religions statiaticB. I would not give much for the 
statistics nnlesa they developed evangelic^ work. And I think evan- 
gelical work is likely to be worth a great deal more if it develops 
statistics as to what is being done. This experiment was in the city 
of Mansfield, then containing ten or twelve thousand people, happily 
constituted as to the harmony amoi^ the ministers of the evangelical 
denominations. There were e^ht of them. The meetings were held on 
the spot where my moot honored predecessor wrote the hook entitled, 
" The Philosophy of the Flan of Salvation ;" and, having had some study 
of that book, tltese ministers in that place felt very deeply that tbey 
onght to be concerned somewhat in tiie philosophy of the salvation of 
other folks. Among these minirtere was the brother of onr worthy chaiiv 
man this momii^, a devout Christian worker. 

The problem before us was this: That the lodges and the benevolent 
societies and the insurance companies do not do the Christian, beneficent 
work of a city, and ought not to be taking the place of the Church. That 
vas one thing. And we thought of another thing; We thought that 
no one Church, working within itself, alone, can do so good work for 
itself, hut that every Church does the best work for itself when it'is work- 
ing for the good of the other Churches. [Applause.] These two things 
were before us. 

We had a paper, before we got into organiied shape, cm Dr. Chalmers's 
work in Edinhnrgh. We had another on the work, of more'recent date,' 
in Elberfeld, in Germany, where the pauperism of the place was reduced 
from one person in eight or nine to one person in every eighty that received 
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alma from the public trewvrjr. We made a very care&d fitody indeed. 
We bad a meMenger to. investigate the work in the 23d Ward erf Philadel- 
phia, some ol the best work of the Gennantown commuuity that has ever 
been done in the line of Christian benevolence. W» had, aUo, a corre- 
spondence with a goodly work that was started by, I ttunk, two or three 
(tonominations in Orange, New Jersey. Th«s» brooght the facta before us. 
And oar Chnrches were united in very great harmony. Dr. Walker, in a 
recent work, published since the pnblieatioB of " The Philosophy of the 
Flan of Salvation," says, as tn that body of miniateiiB, "An aasociation of 
ttie different ministers of that place, now foiiy-eix years old, antedating 
any similar aasodatioB that the world ever knew, for there is not any 
association of ministere of diSeient denominations older than that. It is 
older than the Evangelical Alliance." 

" Now," we said, " the evangeliiatioD of this city is committed to our 
hands. What shall we do? Weate cvoasing each others' tnwkwhm wa 
work alone. For one Church to undertake to canvass the city is not prac 
ticable. And, if it does, there is a great deal of labor lost, because the 
other Cbarchea mu^ do the aame thing,'mast travel the. same streets, 
must visit largely the same houses, and so we waete a great deal of strength. 
We will band together as one." And we pastors had a sncceeeion of, I 
.think, as many as fifteen or twenty weekly meetings, and they were very 
devout meetings, before we compdet«d the organization. 

Then we said, " We will do this ; We will appoint lieuteuantB." Well, 
we called them "supervisors." We proposed Uiat the pastors, reapec- 
lively, should nominate tbem from their Churcdiea and then the Chnr<^hes 
should elect them. It was also proposed that each Church should have a 
representative in the w(«k, who should be a thoroughly active business Chria- 
tian man, a stirring man, and a man who had agreat deal on his bands; be* 
cause such a man is worth more. A gentleman of leisuro is not worth 
any thing in Christian work. [Applaoae, and " Hear ! Hear I"] Then we 
said, "This representation shall be one from every Chnrch, anyhow." 
There were some rather weak Ohurehea. " li ttie member^ip an)ounts' 
to one hundred and fifty in the Church there shall be two laymen thus ap- 
pointed, and there shall be one additional for every addititmal hundred in 
the membership." So the represeutatioo was, one supervisor from the 
membership to every hundred, and also one for a fractional part of a hun- 
dred that might be over fifty. In that way we gathered twenty-four splen- i 
did men together. Our Churches resp<Hided. We had laid the case over 
and over again before them in our prayer-meetings ; we had preached on 
the matter before them, and they were somewhat enkindled, and they felt 
as though, somehow, in the very air, that something was to be done. The 
question came up should we invite our Catholio neither, and we decided 
yes we would invite him, and we did invite him ; and he said this [thespeaker 
illustrating]. So he ^dn't come in. And then we said, ."Very well, 
whatever Church does not want a lepraaantatioD in this work we will 
leave oab. We have all the Christian population of the city committed to 
our favor." 

We met, pastors and thaw twenty-tour lay memben. It was a very 
devout meeting. We. conaectatol onrselvea to tiie work of the Lord in 
the streets and lanes of that city. The atatistics which we hiad already 
gathered showed os' that nearly two-thirds of oar populatkoi— there is a 
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large factory popnlation there— fully two-thirds of them were ontdde of 
the Cburcbee. And this was a lamentable thing for na to feel, that we 
were doing onr preAching and doing our work just where it was needed 
least, and where it was needed moat we were leaving the field almost en- 
tirely untouched. We know a minister can not do any thing in canvassing. 
Some people think that the minister ought to do it, as though they had 
aothing else to do. He can see a great many people personally, but he 
can not see them all ; he can 't begin to. 

Then wa said to these twenty-toui Bupervisors, " We will district the 
city ;" and we did, and committed the work to them, and they were to appoint 
practical people, well acquainted with the fields, to make such a districting of 
each ward aa wonld throw in each separate district a hundred families. Now, 
who is going to viidt these hundred families 7 They had to be districted 
again into eqoads of t«n families, so that for each district we wanted ten 
visitors. And we asked from our Ghnrches volunteers, when we got the 
entlkusiaam up a little, of parties to take the work under those supervisora. 
We gave to each one of those supervisors a district of a hundred, with 
those that were to volunteer to work under him, and he sent each one of 
these ten visitors to squads— " fields " we called them — aqnade oC t«Q 
houBes, and they were to report on the condition of these ten famUies 
every month, reporting each visitor to his own supervisor that had the care 
of that district of a hundred families. That report was collated by the 
supervisor, and two weeks after th«t report was made by those visitors the 
supervisor had made up his report, and they were brought together to our 
general secretary, so that they were all in, and that was done in a snrprisingly 
short time. But the first month did not complete the canvass, but in sixty 
days they had visit«d every slngte family in the city. [Applause.] And, 
by a reference to ttiat, we had how many saloons were in each district, and 
how many bad houses were in each district, and how many Catholics were 
in each district, and how many children were in each district, and how' 
many belonged to Sunday-schools and how many did not, and how many 
were coming right away. We also had how many needed osrietance. 

The beneficence of the city had hitherto been attended to by the city 
committee. They were not connected with the Churches; that is, as a 
rule. They had charity balls, and they had shows, and they hfid other 
things, and they raised six or seven hundred dollars a year for a dozen 
yeus to bestow through the chairman of tlje committee upon people who 
asked alms, and we published a card, and put it under every door, saying, 
" Please do n't give any thing to any body that comes to the door for it " 
[appUuee] "but send them to the supervisor of the district in which you 
live." And we had a report of all the families that were really needy 
as broi^ht in by our "visitors." They said such and such a family was 
really in need, and they knew. Those visitors, two-thirds or three-fourths 
of tbem were ladies, and I never saw such goodly work done. 

I never saw snch a reflex influence upon the parties who did it. At 
the prayer-meetings and churches it cropped ont. Wo had splendid 
meetings, with experience meetings, and with instruction of the visitors, 
and with reports of the visitors. We found that ladies whose voices were 
never heard in prayer wonld come in there with their hosbands, and their 
voices were heard inviting the people to come to Church, our Sunday- 
schools filled up quickly, our prayer-meetdngs increased, our congregations 
18 
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showed enonnooB increase. The visItoM were instructed. In inviting the 
people to come to Church, to ask them what denominatioD they preferred. 
Pra-haps they would say, " Well, we were raised Methodists'" That ended 
the denominational question. The visitor hod a blank with her, and she 
would put down the name, street, and number, and forward it that day to 

'the paelorof the Methodist Church. That was his plunder. [Laughter.] 
If they were Baptists she forwarded It to the Baptist minister. That was 
hie work. He must find the family and visit them, because they came from 
the BaptM Church. And so on with the other denominations. 

The visitors were instructed not to do gossiping in the houses in oni 
common Christiaii efforts. They were instructed what to do, if the door 
was gtanimed in their faces, and only one such occurrence took place, and 
that was a Catholic bmily who did n't want to talk with 'her. Kot very 
long afterward that visitor was going along, and the mother came out and 
talked with her over the fence, and often afterward ; did n't invite her into 
the house, but had the conference just the same. And the welcome that 
came from the byways and the lanes was a glad theme, as this visitor and 
that visitor stood up and narrated it. It was wonderful, they said. They 
were welcomed by the whole of Jtlanefield. " Nobody ever said a word in 
the interests of my soni but yon, or on the subject of religion, since I 
have lived in the city, during the four or five years. My employer is a 
member of one of your Churches, but I have never beard a word from 
him, and never have been invited to the Church before. We have seen 
the ministers go by the alley, but they never come near us." Such re- 
ports came in nearly all the time. O, it is appalling to us, and yet an in- 
spiration to US. 

Every visitor was supplied with the subscription card, so that every 
house was asked, "Will you give something toward the support of the 
poor?" "Yes; how do you want to get it, weekly or monthly, or all in a 

■ lump 7" " Why, we want you to give it every week ; I want you to give 
a little now. Give ten cents a week." The result was that the wealthy 
people did not pnt down a hundred, which was to carry the beneficence 
over the Winter, to be supplemented by charity balls, and things of that kind, 
bnt, white the testimony from those business men who were accustomed 
to give fifty or a hundred dollars every year was that they gave far leBs 
that year than they had ever given before, still, the ^^^gate amount of 
money raised was twice as much as ever before, and the sufferings of the 
poor far less than ever before, because the visitors reported the needy casea 
to the supervisor, and the supervisors for the distribution of things to the 
poor kept an open warehouse, one-half as laige as this room, where they 
would receive any thing, bundles of cast-ofi' clothing, a pair of shoes, a few 
barrels of potatoes or apples, and our farmers got into the spirit of the 
movement, and they would come in with boxes of things, and bags of 
things, and baskets of things, to be put in the warehouse, to be distributed 
to the poor, and the supervisor had charge of those things. The money 
went into the hands of the ti^asurer, and required an order from tbe<sn- 
perintendent before he would assist any family with money. 

There were a good many families who would not be assisted, would 
not take a dollar. We found one widow who waded out in the snow, fif- 
teen inches deep, with an ax, breaking wood off the palings of her fence to 
keep a fire, and she said she did n't want any help, bnt we helped, her ; vre 
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sent her her Winter'e coal right a«ay. We found her place in one <d tlie very 
best parta of ttie city, and the city authoritiee, for a series of yeam, had 
been iliBtributing to able-bodied and well people food and clothing, and 
they were living on the alms of the city. But we stopped every single bit 
of that. 

We had a bureau of labor, we called it, a kind of intelligence ofBce. 
We would receive reports of parties able to work, only they did not have 
any work. ' We found a careful, excellent Presbyterian layman, who took 
charge of the intelligence bureau. If any employer wanted any thing 
done he woiiild call in and give a description of the work that was to be 
done, and we kept a list of every body that wanted any thing to do, and 
he would look over the list to see one he should get to do it. Somebody 
would waut a man to take caie of a horse or cow, or somebody would 
want one to drive a vehicle, and so on, and thus, by the aid of the regis- 
ter kept in the labor bureau, many would be selected and put right to 
work, and there was something of a credential in the fact that they were 
registered. 

If any body waanntcuetworthyitwos reported at the labor bureau that 
they better be watched, and that was kept a little quiet, and in that way 
the interests of the employer and the employed were guarded ; there was a 
carefulneea about persons who were not worthy of trust. 

We bad to do considerable printing. We had to print a great many 
circulare, and circulars of inetmction sometimes, and especially of items for 
the use of the visitors, and they read them and used them conscientiously. 
We printed a great many blanks. We had one blank for calling a min- 
ister in case of sickness. If a person were sick, be oz she would be asked 
wlut n^nister they would like to visit them, if any. " Welt, my mother 
was a Presbyterian down in New York." " Very well, you want a Pres- 
byterian minister, do you not, or would prefer him ?" " Yes, I would ; I 
wish he would come to see me." That was put down in a blank and 
sent by mail, or otherwise left at the minister's house. And that kept us 
pretty busy ; we had a good deal to do. And you see we could get right 
at the cream of the work, which was mode available and brought right to 

Our visitors asked if families were too poor to give money, to con- 
ttibate articles of cast-off clothing. If ao, they would make up a bundle 
and take it down to the warehouse, or we would send a conveyance for it, 
as might be arranged. There was also left with this help bureau a list of 
such calls as these : "A young man would like board in a private family," 
and "A private family would like to take one or two boarders," and so 
on. That list swelled to such an extent that our employment office had 
to be divided. We printed a map of the place, so our districts might be 
defined. We had such meetings in the Churches interested in the move* 
ment that it precipitated a general nnion revival, and such a one as the 
city never knew before, and as I never saw before. Eight denominations 
mingled in it, and in twelve months from the organization of the work 
three hundred and eighty-five members were received in the Churches. 
£Applause.] 

Now, as to the results. It promoted the harmony of the pastors; it 
sealed our first thought, that the pastor is to work for the Churches, is to 
work for the grand aimy of the Lord's republic. [Applause.] The taxa- 
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tion upon ihe minlatera waa consideTablf severe. The inter-werking botmd 
the Church memberBbtp together, qnickeued our Churches in a unity 
that they had never found before, in an evangeiicJ glow that they never 
felt before. 'Hiose vorkere were prayer-meeting people, and could not 
help but talk about it in our succeeeive prayer-meetings, and the interest 
in it was fanned, and exalted, and quickened, and the influence of it ia 
felt yet. The only unfortunate part of it is that five of those devoted 
ministerB were removed, and since internal diSHeneione and troubles came 
about in some of the Churches, bo that they largely removed their iutei^ 
esta, and only left two or three Churches that are now Btmggling and now 
trying to rally together again to perpetuate the work. The effect upon those 
workers was remarkable. It spiritualised them, and made them all of 
evangelical use to the Churches, and they don't get over it. These good 
Bupetvisora made good deacons, every one of them, and they stayed in 
our Churches as useful workcTS, and tb« pastors often remarked to each 
other that those men who worked as eupervisore in that work are now 
the best laborers in the Church. The unchurched classes take won- 
drously kindly to that sort of work. One man stopped a supervisor on the 
street. He wbb a man whose money was invested in liquor. He said, 
"See here. I understand you are doing visiting, and I never gave any 
thing to it, but I have got twenty-five dollars for you, U you are going out 
in that way," and he handed it out. And there were many gifts from a 
good many quartere where we were not expecting them, in that sort of 
way. The poor were cared for as never before. We had more money to 
do it with ; we had money left over every year in the treasury that was 
unexpended. There was not a case of worthy want in the city that went 
uncared for. The pastors exhorted the vidtors that in their giving they 
give the bread, and clothing, and coal, and flour, and so on, first, and then 
the Gospel, And some of oar men, to this day, will say to the committee 
of the town charities, " Bo, I will not give a dollar, hereafter, for char- 
itable purposes of this kind, for the relief of the poor, unlesB it opens the 
way for the Gospel to go with and right after it," ["Amen."] The im- 
postors were cut off, the poor were classified as never before, many things 
corrected, and many, many families, having guidance, and belp, and fellow- 
ship, and acquaintBuce, were led immediately into the Church ; they would 
not stay away. Our congregations were noticeably large. The ministers 
say that, to this day, when they meet together, that the influence of that 
work is yet going on ; and we are trying to carry it along, as I stated, under 
difBcultiee. Four or five Churches virtually suspended from that way of 
work, and their pastors are gone. 

The sad thing about so many of onr Church conferences is that we 
get uplifted away on the Mount of Transfiguration, and want a tabernacle 
built right ofi', and the next day we are down in the volley, and the 
lunatics come to us and we can not heal them. We are alone, and we 
have no method to work to, and we can not canvass the city. Whereas, 
we can make every word a city, and every small town a ward ; we can lay 
out the work, we can touch every house. Our Soman priest is a very 
active man, and quite a bitter man, more so than they are generally. He 
says, " I think the time has come in this city when Protestants will never 
again coll the Catholic Church a hierarchy, because they ate hierarchy 
themselves, now ; they touch every family in this town, and they are hriug- 
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ing them to their Church." Well, the Lord speed that kind of hieurch- 
ical work, ["Amen."] 

I wish the result of this Cougreea might be a hiersrchy that woald 
touch every {omily in Ohio and in the land with the Gospel and with the' 
apltfting help of beneficent and spiritual work. [Applause.] 

I leave.a bundle of blanks of varioim orders, which will explun a lit- 
tle better, perhaps, the kind of work we tried to do. 



CHRISTIANITY AND THE BREAD-WINNERS. 



Whzk ttiia Biibject was first assigned me, it was in the startling form, 
"How to reach the middle claesee?" I thought, What I Have not the 
middle claaseB been reached by Christianity? How is it that the religion 
that aroae out of the life of the " Carpenter of Nazareth," and by him was 
intrusted to fishermen, tax-gatherers, and tent-makers, has departed from 
the class unmistakably represented by them all 7 Why, Christianity was 
cradled in the home of the " workingman," and baptized with the martyr 
blood of heroics from this class. And yet in a great representative body 
like tliia it becomes necessary to ask. How to reach the " bread-winners?" 
Why, if I hadbeen asked. How to make the influence of the heart, reach 
the human bosom? I would not have been much more startled. Bom 
and reared in this class, it had never for a moment entered my head that 
we were not the favored ones of God, seeing he had honored it by draw- ' 
ing therefrom hia prophets, prieata, kii^, apostles, and martyrs. And by 
sending his only begotten Son " therein to be reared, and to live the grand- 
est life of time, and. achieve the mightiest deeds of eternity." 

But the question has been asked, and the very asking proves that 
there are reasons to look calmly, deeply, and prayerfully into that state of 
things that can make such an inquiry possible. Either this class is being 
very imperfectly reached and controlled by Christianity, or there are peo- 
ple who, beholding them, believe this to be the case. 

Now, in the days of Christ and his disciples, this class was undoubtedly 
reached, and moved to the mightiest deeds of heroism, by the inflnence 
of the Christ. In I Cor. i, 26, we read, " For you see your calling, breth- 
ren, bow that not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble, are called." Who, then, were called? you ask. Why, men 
like Paul, Barnabas, Stephen, Silas, and a host of loya! and true ones, who 
came up like the shepherds of Bethlehem from the sacred posts of honest 
toil, to see and adore their Lord and Savior. 

Furthermore, if I have read history aright, Christianity has made ilB home 
in thia world with the "bread-winners." TheBethany of Mary, Martha, and 
laxaiaa, is the typical home of the Christ through time. Yet this inquiry is 
a pertinent one. Why? do yon ask. Because there are signs on every 
Bide that multitudes of this ^vored class, whom God hath gjven " neither 
poverty nor riches," are breaking away from the control of Christianity, 
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and placing themselves at the mercy of a spirit that rashes them madly 
on towaxd that appalling condition, out of whose stormy bosom rise 
doubt and desperation, forming the ever-blacbening and deepenii^ cloud 
of woe, through whose awful boaom flash and glare the red flres <ri com- 
munism, and behind whose pall-like gloom deepens the chaos of nihilism's 
hopeless night. We see multitudes crowding our cities, and we see these 
crowds forgetting their God. Were all the evangelical churches in our 
large cities filled to overflowing, there would still be four people outside 
for every one in. But when we see this meager supply of Church-pews 
reduced to " a beggarly account of empty benches," the question, "Tniere 
are the nine 7" forces itself ppon the thoughtful soul with powerful reality. 
How to reach these troubled multitudes of hard driven and soul-embittered 
tollerswith the helps,hopeB, comforts, and rests of Christianity ; bow to make 
the words, " Come onto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I 
will give you rest," an anchor to their souls, a fount^n of living water 
throngh ail their wanderings, a trae rest in the "Bock of Ages," is a 
problem that demands the mightiest research, profoundest thought, and 
most heroic living, that the Church militant can give. 

Now, when we face the issue squarely, and ask, "How to reach the 
middle classes?" we are asking a question very much like, How would 
yon r^se the middle story of a house ? The answer is, ruse the founda- 
tion, and the rest ol the structure risea with it. How did Jesns raise the 
"middle claeecsT" Hear him : "The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, for 
he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel unto the poor, to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance unto the captives, and the receiving 
of eight nnto the blind, to set at liberty them that are hrutsed, to preach 
tlie acceptable year of the Lord." (Luke, iv, 18, 19.) In those days the 
presence of God's Spirit drove the Influence of the Gospel down deep into 
the groaning sea of human want and sorrow; and the Christ went down 
into the depths of human woe, because that spirit was in him. Now, the 
power of the Spirit will always do this kind of work. The Holy Ghost 
will always maisfaal human powers, and nurcb them st«ady and strong to 
rescue man from all the chains and miseries of sin ; will always carry 
human need to the ineihanstible stores of God's grace. How did Jesus 
reach the middle classes? Why, how did he reach Peter, John, James? 
He just went to them and made their lives feel the need of his life; he 
made them feel that a life of self-denial, toil, sorrow, and suffering with 
him was far grander, nobler, and more restful than the possession of the 
world without him. He tai^bt tbem that to be partners of his in the 
nobleness of living made life a grand success, and brought finally to the 
soul "the fnllness of Joy." Look at Zaccheus, another representative of 
the middle class then, bnt who, in these days of gain-loving, wonld have 
been ranked in the upper circles, owit^ to the amount he was able to grind 
out of his fellow-men. Jesns reached this man by rect^niMng the good 
down deep in his life, and throwing his brave sympathy and open ap- 
proval out to it. Trae Christianity con no more "break the braised 
reed," nor "quench the smoking fiax" now, until it "sends forth Judgment 
Into victory," than it conid in the days wben Jesus represented it in 
person on the earth. This Christianity, which is nothing but the life of 
the Christ pressing itself on in the hearts and homes of men, throngh 
the lives of Christians, can, yea must, from its very nature, continue "t» 
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mek and to nve " the loat, for the same reasons that its gie«t head aod 
founder worked, vie, "The fove of God constraining." "God so loved 
the world that he sent his only begotten Son." So Christians moat so 
love the world that they will send their sons and daughters out into it; 
not to make money or to get fame, but save the sodIb therein. 

Statistics show that the working classes in our rural districts are fairly 
supplied with the appliances for Christian worship. It is when we come 
to cities and large gatherings of humanity that the great want becomes 
appalling. In these crowded masaee we find indifference, doubt, sin, and 
infidelity, seething, festering, and killing Its thousands ; breeding a miasma, 
whose spreading fumes of death sweep our fair land, foreshadowing a 
moral pestilence, the depth aad horror of which no man can prophesy. 

As we seek to find out why this is the case in cities, I think it will 
appear that by far a larger proportion of the churches, especially of 
Protestants, are built by money, for money, and run by the dictates of 
money for the so-called upper classes. In a large city where I happened 
to be acquainted tlie town is divided into north and south by its principal 
street. In the southern portion live the middle and poorer classes, 
at least two-thirds of the city's population, and yet the other one- 
third (where w.eotth lives) have three-fourths of the churches. Is it not 
true in all of our cities that eo soon as the wealth leaves any portion 
thereof to be packed with poorer people, that this is the signal for the 
Churches to "move up town?" Do we not find the crowded centers of 
cities where all manner of vice revels by night and by day are, as a role, 
sadly wanting in church accommodations and facilities for Christian work? 
Does it not look on the surface to a casual, but honest observer, as if the 
churches were more the social club-houses of the " well-to-do " tJian God's 
mighty hospital sent into this world of dying souls? Those who have 
bad experience going in and out among this neglected class (and I speak 
as one of them) know that this being left to their fttte by the wealthier 
members of the community embitters the left ones, and causes them to 
doubt the truth of a reUgion bo manifestly antagonistic to the principles 
of its Founder aa are the fashioiiahle, self-indulgent congregations. See- 
ing Churches, ministers, and all run by the rich, and for the rich, fre- 
quently breeds in the mind of the " laboring and heavy laden " a con- 
tempt for every thing calling itself religion. Whenever the professors of 
CbrietJanity show by their lives that they care more for the " purple and 
fine linen and sumptuous living " of " Dives " than for the sorrows and 
sores of a "Lazarus," then that Christianity (falsely so called) looses 
its power to " leaven the lump ;" that salt is not far bom beii^ ready to 
be " trodden under the foot of men." But surely no amount of this selfish- 
ness on the part of the well-to-do, or shameful neglect on the part of their 
"hirelings," who care not for the sheep "because they are hirelings," 
ought for one moment to dishearten any loyal-hearted and true man from 
going forward to possess the mighty realities held out by the unfailing 
promises of the living God (the mighty Father of Humanity) to ali who 
"»eek, a*k, awi knock." "Whosoever will, let him come and drink of the 
water of life," is the call of God to every child of man. I am bold to 
say that if the middle classes do not have the pare " Gospel " it is their 
own fault. That the rich have a duty to perform in this matter, and 
that it is of vast Importance, I would not for one moment hide. But that 
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the " bread-winners " have the men, the courage, the bnuns ; in short, llie 
very best materials for building and maintaining the moet enbetantiai, 
pure, and satisfactory congregations I also know, and I would keep this 
truth ever before them in all its gioriouB reality, leading, as did the etax of 
Bethlehem, the wise to hail and owa the Savior in bumble, joyous, and 
liberal odoratirai. 

When the old Roman Empire was rotten and ready to tall from the 
corruptions and abuses of the upper circles, it was then that " the Cfeear " 
appeared, and by throwing himself into the life and vigor of the middle 
classes, tiUdng the aide of the people against the patricians, brought new 
lite and vigor in that sent the State on triumphant for centuries after. 
And so it has pleased God to consider the middle claaaes, as it were, tlie 
great bosom of hamanity, wherein beats its hope of life. From this class 
generally come earth's mighty reformers. I know it ia human, in looking 
for leaders, to seek tor " Sauls that are head and shoulders above the peo- 
ple," but I know likewise that it is iivine, and that God seeks ior David's 
" men fnrni ammtg (ft« people" to do what Sauls can never do — fight the 
battles for men, and press their possessions to the uttermost borders of 
the- promised Ituid. In tbeidayB of Jesus "the common people heard him 
gladly," and as his ministers become like him the great toiling claasee 
will hear them gladly. 

How shall we reacb them, do you say? Why, reach them. Earnest- 
ness, intense earnestness, fired by the love of God, is the great secret; 
consuming earnestness, that will not sit for years, calculating how to 
be charitable without (diarity. Christian without Christ, nor bow to serve 
Jesus and our fetlow-men without self-denial, or how to become heroic 
without sacrifice. Such calculators, and the spirit by which they are bom, 
can never do tlie mighty work of God, nor become heroic enoi^h to march 
shoulder to shoulder with the martyred saints and crocified One on to the 
glorious victory of life over death, heaven orer hell. If money lovers 
want to know how to keep their boarded gold and yet pose as benefactors 
of men, I answer that the Book of God 'gives no receipt for such a thing. 
Yea, if they want to know how they can- leaven the mass with enough 
religious principle to keep down "communism" without spending and 
being spent in the cause of humanity, I say I find no direction for such 
results. I do hear something about ei^les gathering wherever there is a 
carcass; and as I sweep my vision back down the ages, I see grouped on 
the historic page the fearful verificationfi of this principle. By the mighty 
economy of God, no aggregation of carcasses in the afiaira of men or na- 
tions or races has yet escaped the terrible scavengers of a righteous Judge. 
Know, O selfish men, that the living God would not send bis Son into 
this world to die on the cross simply to guiod yonr greed-gotten gold. 
Enow further, that selfishnras is the Tiwther of lawUameu in all its hydra 
monstrosity. 

But it is well to give a few general thoughts that may aid any dedr- 
ing to make the battle strong for the "common people." In our large 
cities we should build large churches for the working people, so as to 
make it possible for each congregation not only to be self-supporting but 
to command the time and leadership of the best men, as well as become 
centers of propt^tion. A little church, seating, say three hundred, must 
forever be a beggar so Icmg as it is filled by the middle class. If every 
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seat is filled, and each person gaTe Mn cents, jaa. would have bnt thirty 
dollars a week, and this will not support f on ; but make your church bold 
one thousand, tad you would have one hundred dollare weekly, thia at once 
would carry you forward and enable yon to have two ministen, your 
second man simply costing bi« salary, for all church expenses come out of 
the first man's gatherings. Now, two men, by dividing the preaching, get 
twice the time each for vi^ting, and so we get four times the parochial 
work for about one fourth more expense. This kind of work is just such 
as onr truest and strongest men delight to do, they are bound to spend 
life where it will oonnt most, and I know ttl no openings greater than 
such as this in a Christian countrjr^ 

2d. I believe much more of tiie skepticism and infidelity than we 
dream arises from the wont of systematic instruction in our Snnday- 
Bchools. It often happens that when a child comes into the school he is 
chained like a galley slave to an incompetent teacher, and kept there on- 
til every hope of advancement or proficiency is as completely crushed out 
by the black ignorance, cold indiflbrence, or hearUess nncongeniality of 
the teacher, and the young hfe made as hopetesa towards God as the most 
enthusiastic nihilist could wish, with imminent danger of implanting the 
bitterest hate that life can know against the system that has crushed its 
aspirtttjons with a death as sure, if not as intentional, as a Jnggemant. I 
would at once set to work to remedy this by grading the school. Of course 
this grading must be largely regulated by the material in the school. Aa 
a general rule, I wonld have about ten grades, with a yetur's iostroction 
for each, placing the best teacher available with two of the most faithfal 
assistants possible over each grade. This would insure a teacher present 
at every assembling of the class. At stated times I would have examina- 
tions, making the standard of requirement sufildently high to command 
fair application on the scholar's part, but not so high as to discourage any 
honest student. Those attaining the required standard should he advanced 
to the ne^ higher grade, just as in our public school system. I would 
let the weekly recitations count at least one-h^f towards the sbmdard. 
Thia gives to every scholar a life with a futnre in the school, and varied 
by contact with ten of the beet and truest minds your Church can com- 
mand, and warms it by the burning faith of ten believing hearts. If there 
Is any strength and grace in your Church, it will be brought to hear on 
the life of every scholar at some point in the course to qnlcken the aspi- 
rations of luB heart, and at the sam&tinte recognize and reward all his good 
attiunments with a promotion at once comprehensible to him and which 
we know is appreciated by every healthy hunian spirit. This system, 
wisely and faithfully fallowed oat, wonld take more hopelessness out of 
the life of childhood, destroy more roots of unbelief, and inspire more lives 
with hope and courage Godward, than any one thing we can do. A care- 
ful study of the wreck, hopelessness, and ruin wrought by our present 
cruel way of doing is enough to fill any true Christian bosom with 
horror and arouse every power Into relentless action until this Moloch 
of faith, knowledge, hope, and love is taken forever away and our children 
let live. 

Thus briefly have I attempted to outline some of the dangers, hopes, 
powers, and duties of the " bread-winners." Now, as ever, thia class forms 
the hope of the world. From them, aa ever, mnst come the reformers and 
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Mviora of the ages mnd the hopes of the people. To them we must look for 
bread for the Bonis as well as the bodies of men ; when Ood siud, " In the 
sweat of thjr face ehalt thon eat bread," be gave tbe decree that places the 
life of tbe homan race in the hands of honat loiler». When Obristiaiiity 
dies ont from thew, woe is Uie eorUi. When there can be found no ahep- 
herds near Betblehnn ; no flshermen along tbe shores of Galilee ; no tent- 
makets in Corinth ; no vast mnltitudes with fsith-Ut eyea and love-glowing 
hearts preasing on nearer and nearer to the aacred Carpenter of Nazareth, 
resting their laboring and beavy-Iaden aonls on his boeom ; then let tbe re- 
oording angel write " Ichabod " omr every ht^ of houuuiitjr, for the gtor; 
will have dejMUted. 



SUNDAY-SCHOOL MISSION WORK. 



I BBS SKT exceedingly, this afternoon, that I come before yon without 
• p^r. I bad tbe altenuitiTe of not coming at all or coming without a 
paper, for my wwk prewed so exceedingly that it was physically impos- 
sible for toe to write ont my address. I trust that I have not come here, 
' however, without material which may contribute, in some small d^7ee,to 
the deliberations of this convention. 

When we crane to Sunday-school work we come to tbe work landed 
by all, but under-eetimated by many. When yon say "Sunday-school," 
to tbe minds of a great many people yon are saying "little children." 
Their conception of the Sunday-school is that id a school which deals 
largely with those who are under fourteen years of age. And yet when 
you say " Sunday-school," you speak of that which to-day is enlisting the 
sympathy and is cftlling for tbe labor of the very beet part of the Church 
of God to-day. Pick me ont from any g^ven Church the Sanday-ecbool 
workers, and I will present you the bone and sinews of the Church spir- 
itually ; not that there are not workers )n the Church who do not belong 
to the Sunday-school, but that, after all, the very core and piteh and ker- 
nel of the Church is that part of the Chnrch which is actively eng^ed in 
Sunday-school work, I claim that there is no work in tbe United States, 
whether it be political, social, or educational, that calls forth so large a 
portion of the intelligent and consecrated part of our community as does 
tliis Sunday-school work. More than six years ago there was an Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention held at Atlanta, in Georgia, far away 
from the Eastern centers of population. From all over the land there were 
SOO delegates sent there, and of the fiOO del^ates, 436 answered present to 
the roll-call. Remember that these delegates had the privilege of paying 
their own expenses, both on the road and white they were there ; lo- 
member that Uiese delegates had nothing to gain for themselves, of polit- 
ical renown or of social advancement ; remember that they were very . 
largely business men, who, in their various spheres, were exceedingly oc- 
copied ; and yet those persons were the ones who found the time and were 
wilting to spend the money to attend the convention, though tar from tbe 
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centers of the Union. I mj that there is not a political enterprise In this 
country that wonld draw 486 oat of 600 delegates to that distance witbont 
otBces in view. 

I believe, in the second place, that there is no scientific interest tliat 
would draw eo Iftrge a nnniber of busjr men to snch a distance, at sucli an 
expense, nnlese there were something to be gained other than the advance- 
ment of acientiflc truth. It was my privilege to be at the convention ia 
Toronto three years aft«r that, and at the convention in Louisville last 
year, and the same thing was tree. 

Now, this shows that the Snnday-school work is very near the heart 
of the Church, and enlists very largely the earnest sympathy of the ag- 
gressive workers, the best workers in the Church. It is my privilege to 
go very often to conventions, both in States and in counties, and thert are 
no more enthusiastic Meetings, there are no meetings with more of grace 
and true devotion to the Master's cause, than these. Therefore we do 
well, at a convention like this, to look into the character of the Sanday- 
Bchool work, and to see what its actualities and its potentialities are. When 
Michael Angela was preparing the renowned statue of David, which stands 
to-day near the Rtti gallery, in Florence, a friend visited him abbut the 
time that the statue was nearing completion, and admired its beanty. 
Some months after that friend paid a second visit to the great sculptor, 
and found him still working on this Statue. Surprised, he said : " What 
have yon been doing all these months with that statue? It was well-nigh 
perfect when I saw it ttefore." " O," says the sculptor, " I have changed 
a little its cast of countenance ; I have made a slight alteration in the glance 
of the eye, and little things here and there." "Well," says the friend, 
"but these are all trifles." "Yes," says Michael Angelo, "they are trifles, 
but while trifles make perfection, perfection is no trifle." In our Sunday- 
school work we shall find, I think, that it is the trifles which make our 
work perfect, but that perfect work is by no means a trifle. And it is to 
some of these trifles that I desire, this afternoon, to call your very special at- 
tention. Before I do this let me, however, remind you of the Element of 
one of the speakere this morning, that there are, in the Sunday-schools of 
the United States some seven millions of scholars and about one million 
teachers. When we grasp this fact we *n amazed at first nith the signifi- 
cance of the fact, yet when we grasp the fact from another side, we are 
surprised at the panchy of the results. For X do firmly believe that it can 
be demonstrated that the majority of our Church members in the Church 
army, to which our attention was this morning called, come from the ranks 
of our Sunday-school ; It is the Sunday-school which has recruited the 
Church, so that the Church has kept ahead, of the increase in population 
in its percentage of growth. I believe that would explain very largely 
why the Church has grown so enormously in thispresent century. Brethren, 
I heard some of onr members here criticising the statement this mom' 
ing that the Church popnlation had increased enormously. That state- 
ment, I believe, is literally true, however, and I believe it' can be demon- 
strated along almost any line of investigation. Let me remind you of one 
or two facte that have been culled from the condition of affairs in the be- 
ginning of this century. In 1803, of the students connected with our 
various colleges In New England, but few were professing Christians. In 
Bowdoin College, about that time, there was but one member of the Chnrch 
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in th« whole college. Weigh that fact. Ponder over it. llie preddent trf 
WllliamB College, at about the same date, affirmed tbat they had oite 
Church member in their college ; not another one there. The factis that 
at the beginning of tbie centQry pantheism and French revolutionary athe- 
iflm were epread far and wide over this land of oursi and there were fewer 
Church members to the population than to-day, in spite of the homogeneous 
population of thoee days. I have records of a Chnrch in which I served, 
wUch waa a selt-mipporting, thoron^ly respectable, and reputable Church, 
in which, through the flret decade of this century, only two members 
joined tlte Church on confeaaion of faith. During die second decade only 
eleven members joined on profession of their failJi. In the third decade, 
only (onr, or seventeen in thirty yeare. It was not until in the fourth 
decade, aboiit the year 1637, that there was any considerable accession of 
Church members on profession of their faith ; and in the year 1867 there 
were more joined on profession of their ftuth than in the first three dec- 
ades of the century. Now, these are simply isolated facte, which, how- 
ever, bear out the figures of this morning, and showing that we do not 
e:piggerate when we say that the Chnrch has grown in its membership 
more rapidly than the population ; and when we remember that this is in 
spite of the enonnoua influx of fore^ers in oar midst, it surely ia a fact 
which ou^t to encourage us and stimulate us to further work. 

Now, notwilhatanding all this, we still ask, in view of the seven mill- 
ion scholars, where are the results from our Sunday-schools? They are 
still inadequate when compared with the amonnt of work which is be- 
stowed upon this part of Christian labor. 

My efibrt this afternoon will be to strive to show some of the mistakes 
which I find permeate this work, and emasculate it in its potential, ag- 
greauve power. I shall have to speak to you experimentally, and hope yea 
will pardon me if, at any time, I seem to talk too mncb about that which 
it has been my privilege to help along, because I speak better of thia 
which I hai'e seen and my hands have handled of the work. 

I have been, now, for twelve j%aiB in one place in New York City, in 
a ward tliat is almi»t entirely made up of foreigners, or those bom of for- 
eign parents. There are about 110,000 [leople in our one ward, and the 
great preponderance of them are>German. When I say "German," you 
will realize that they come to us from a StaXa Church where they must be 
baptized, where they must be confirmed, where they must partake of th« 
Lord's-supper, if they are to be respectable members of the community. 
Passing, then, from the bondage of the State Church to the freedom of a 
fcee country, they adhere, in a measure, to the form, but have little of the 
substance, of godliness, so that, tw a matter of fact, the Germans in our ward 
are non-church-goers. Therefore, parental influencein the handling of the 
scholars and 8anday-Bchool ia lacking largely, and sometimes we have, not 
to supplement, but to counteract, home influence, home influence being 
solidly, in many cases, against the Bunday-school and the work it endeav- 
ors to do. Given, now, a 8unday-school at the banning of those twelve 
years where two per cent of the school were members of that mission Chnrch, 
and that same Sunday-school to-day, where twenty-nine per cent are mem- 
bers of that same mission Church (in each case excluding the primary 
daas), and ask the quesljon, What bos produced the change? Take again 
the same school from another stand-point Ten years ago the school gave, 
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In som total of itii ^fts, t202. To-day that aame school, no richer now 
than then, gives $900 per Knnuin. Ten yeare ago that school drew its 
teachers almost entirely from other Churches, who sent down voluateen 
to tench our children. To-day that school has fifty teachers of its own, 
from the artisan class, the strictly tenement house class, that have been 
prepared and are doing the work which others, ten years ago, were doing 
for them. Ten years ago the Choreh's largest gift was $198 ; this year the 
Church's gift will exceed $2,000. Ten years ago the t«Bcher8 gave nothing 
toward the support of the school ; this year they gave $500. So that, masa- 
, ing the offerings ten years ago, of the Church and Suoday-Bchool, and 
there were exactly $400; this year we shall strike about $3,500. Now, 
these are two extremes, showing the state of affairs ten yeusagoandnow. 
Look onthat picture, and then on this. And the question that I shall strive 
to answer this afternoon is. How were these increased results attained ? 

Let me here say that I believe these results can be attained by any 
one who chooses to put into operation the same machinery which we have 
emi^oyed, for the same Divine Spirit stands as ready to bless workers here 
in Cincinnati as in New York, or any of our large centers. Let me say, in 
the next place, that I thoroughly believe that it makes no difierence what- 
ever what population yoo strike (provided it be not a Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation)— whether it be a German, a French, or a Bohemian populatjon — so 
liMig as they are nominally Protestant. And let me further say that it seems 
to me it makes no difierence at all what class you strike, whether the 
higher, middle, or lower class, provided the machinery is put into opera- 
tion. I believe that, under the Divine Spirit, the resntts vrill be very 
laigely the same. 

Now, the first point that is to be reached in any miasion school that is not 
doing its work well is to discover what the weakness is. What is the dis- 
ease that is preventing the school from reaching mature growth? Until 
yon know the disease yon never will know the cure. In most city mission 
Sunday-schools the disease that is killing the school, or preventing it from 
reaping a harvest, is the disease of vibrancy. Scholars come and go. 
There is no tairying. They are like the man who sings, 
"I 'm a pilgrim and I 'm n itranger; 
I can tany, I can tany bnt a night." 

And thdr song is, 

" I can tarrr. I can tarry but a oonple of Sundays; 
Then I Will go on to some other BOhool, and 

■ea whattbajhsvsgot." [Langliter.] 

Now, miMt of the schools won't believe this. They say, " No, that is not 
the case with na ;" yet I suspect that nine mission schools out of ten are losing 
An enormous per cent of their scholars per annum ; that there is no abid- 
ing constancy on the part of the scholars ; the scholars go before yon have 
bad a chance to impress divine truth upon them with saving effect ; they 
have gone to some other school ; they are vagrants. Now, let me ask yon 
how much could your public schools accomplish it their schoiara were va- 
grants? — if they had their scholars, on an average, five or six weeks, and 
then they passed on to some other school for a time, and then to no school 
for a time ? They would accomplish nothing. That is the disease that is 
killing many of onr mission schools to-day. 

Wen, we discovered the disease in our work, and began at onoe to 
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btbaUte Hie sdiool. We found out how tntaty BchoUrB tarried witb no, 
SDd, althoogh our school wae no worse thui a great man^ misaion 8cho<^ 
in New York at that time, we diacovered, to aur great amazement, that not 
less than si:ity-eight per cent per annum o{ our scholars were simply drift- 
ing to and fro. The result was what ? We had a school that had been in 
operation fifteen years, and yet there were only two per cent that were 
members of oui Church. 

Bev. Db. Stubtkvamt: — How old was the Church when you began? 

Ebv. Db. 6cHACFFU»:--When I took charge the Church was about 
four years old, but the Sunday-school bad been there for £iteen years. 
When we discovered that vagrancy was the disease that was killing us we 
immediately put methods into operation calculat«d to hold our scholan 
there. And the first thing that we did was to make it hard to get, into that 
school. There hod been no system, no gradation of the scholais. If there 
was an application to come into the school, it was granted at once, and the 
scholar received into the school, whether he came for loaves and fishes, 
fun, or any thing else. It was easy to get in, and the result was it was 
easy to get out. The doors swung both ways with like facility, chiefly out- 
ward, however. As I said, the first thin^ we did was to make it hard to 
get in. We resolved that we would take no scholars on Sabbath day, to 
begin with. It mokes a great deal of trouble tor the teachers, creates dis- 
order in the house, and interrupts the progress of the exercises. The re- 
sult of that was that as soon as we made it hard to get in the scholars 
became anxious to get in. While it wss easy they did not care much 
■bout it. As soon as yon raise barriers about an institution, and say, 
" YoD shall not come in unless we want you to come in," you excite in 
them a marked desire to get in. That is human nature. As soon as you 
exhort men and women to attend a free show, they conclude that it is not 
very much of a show, any how ; but as soon as yoa gjve any thing worth the 
while, and say, " No, you have got to have a special passport before you 
can enter," then the people will endeavor to ^t in. We prepareda parents' 
application form. If a scholar came on Sunday w6 simply sent ^im home 
with a ticket, saying: " My dear scbolar,~We can not receive you on tfae 
Sabbath day. If your father or mother want you to come to Uiis school, 
ask them to fill out this certificate and sign it, and send to me on Satui^ 
day. If the certificate for this application is right, we will accept you. If 
it is not, we will not." Thai raised a great desire on the part of the schol- 
ars, and the result of it was that, whereas before that system we bod to 
invite them, and canvass the ward to get them in, since this system has 
been adopted we simply have sat still, and received their applications in 
such numbers that we have been forced to refuse many. This year we 
shall refuse between three and four hundred scholars making individual 
application. And, brethren, my word for it, you con fill your roll with 
worthy children in any large city, provided you raise the barriers outside, 
and make things inside attractive enough, so they, shall desire to come. 
There is no difficulty in our cities. Only nuse your standard, and the^ 
will come. I would guarantee that I would go into any one of the la^e 
cities and repeat the same thing, with a certainty that the same results 
would follow, because human nature is always the same. 

Now, when our school began to become stable in its membership, we 
began to get the scholars under the influences of God's Word, and it waB 
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not long before Ood's Spirit rewarded those labors, and we began to have 
the conrercions that before were like angels' visiU, few and far between. 
It waa not mauj years before oar boys who were fourteen years of age 
b^an to grow to eighteen years of age, and the giria we hod known from 
fifteen, began to be nineteen and twenty years of age, and they were con- 
Terted and brcnight into the Chureh. Then they were, by judieioiis effort, 
trained with a view ot supplying the places of those teachers who came as 
volunteers from other Churches, so tliat whenever there was a chance to 
put into the place of a vtJnnteer one of our own pec^le we did so, and so 
steadfastly filled np here and there as fast as we could prepare the mate- 
rial from onr own membership. The result of that has been, as I have told 
yon, that to-day we have fifty teachers from our own school, and they are 
as good teacheis for our purposes as any that are available oa Manhattan 
Island. 

Now, when missIoD schools are dependent upon the mother- Church 
for teachers, they usually have what they call a vacation. They labor to 
bnild np for the nine months, and then they are scattered and broken to 
pieces during the remaining three months ; whereas, when we have our 
own material, we can and do have our fifty-two Sunday-school sessions a 
year- And then the teacheES are more closely identified with t|ie school, 
and we may cnltivate an allegiance and lo^ty to which we could not 
otherwise attain. We have onr school do just the same amoant of work 
in the Summer time, and we never think of going into general session, as 
nearly every mission school used to do. Our schocd runs through the hot- 
test months of Summer nearly as well as dnring the montii Just before Christ- 
mas. It never becomes plethoric by reason of the near approach of Christ- 
mas. There are many schools which attain to aldennanic proportions just 
prior to the advent of the holidays, and directly after they more nearly 
resemble Mr. Tanner after his &ist of forty days and forty nights. They 
are very emaciated. [lat^bter.] Keep the school busily eng^^d, and it 
is powerful for spiritnal results. 

And in the Church we have got to work la the same way. There were 
two Church ofBcera there when I took charge. They were Church offlcera 
in name. They were remarkable men — remarkable, that is to say, for itn- 
fitness rather ttiau for fitness for their positions. I at once began to cast 
about for otJiers to fill their places. With this end in view I began to 
train youi^ men of seventeen or eighteen years of age to serve the Church, 
and soon wo elected two "junior" officers. They were called "junior" 
because of their youth and lest their pride should be fostered. As the 
years went by, however, tbeir increasing age rendered this term " junior " 
useless, and it waa dropped. Now we have a board of ten Church officers, 
who govern the Cfanich wisely and well. 

Our Church officers do more than that. They visit amongst the peo- 
ple. We have got our Church divided into sections, and each Church 
officer has charge of a section, and is responsible for that. They also do a 
good deal of visiting. It is not on paper ; it is actnal work. They assist 
me in looking after the Church membership, and thus the Church governs 
itself, watches for its own members, strives to bring those that backslide 
back again to the fold. Now, of course, yon will understand all this was 
not just started up at once into full operation. It started some years ago, 
and is being kept up. We have got fired up, and we never let the fires go 
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oat. '' Vhf," Baya one, " I Bhoald not Tentore to ase so mnch fire and 
machinery, for fear the boUers might buirt." No, or; I do n't think the 
Church need have any fears of that. The trouble with many Chnrchee is 
that they get the flren np under their boilerB, and the Church and the 
Sunday-school mn well for a tim«, and then they begin to allow the fires 
to die out, and the macliine alackeua and slackens. It movea alowlf for a 
time, and then stops, and they say, "0, It didn't work, somehow or 
other." [laughter.] Nowf we have tried to keep the fir« up, and never 
slacken ; and both in Winter and in Summer our teachers and ofBcets stay 
there and wwk, and we have kept them at work, aa far as waa possible for 
on, steadfastly year in and year out, for our fire has never gone ont. And 
the result in our Sunday-schools has been that converdona followed along 
in swift aucceesiiw, and every department began to be filled up, and 
whereas, in our school there used to be many in the primaries and a few 
in the intermediates, but do jnniore and no seniors in the school, to-day 
about one-third of the achool.ie above the average of senior material, over 
eighteen years of age. , 

Next the financial question came to our attention. We looked around 
to see who were the best Bnanciers in school and Church woi^. In the 
Fourteenth Street Preebyterian Sunday-school, comer of Fourteenth Street 
and Second Avenue, Utey are doing a mighty work financially. The min- 
utes of that school show 'an average attendance of about 236 during the 
year, and for many years it baa not fallen below a thonstmd dollars a year 
in ita offeringa, or over $3.50 per head. If all the schools in tie United 
8tatea did that, they would have to-day about $30,000,^00. I know that 
is a bigrfigure, but it is about correct, I think. What they are actually 
doing you may get [HoportJonally by the financial result. We adoptod 
the Fourteenth Street ayetem, and the result was our soboo), finiuicially, 
began to rise steadily, not in their ability to pvo— that thef had before, 
though they were miswon scholars— hut in their willingness to give. I 
tell you, the common people can support their Charches Just exactly as 
well as you and I can, if they have a mind to, but the tronble is they haye 
not a mind to, for they have not been educated to do it. Formerly we 
had hard work to gather up about $202. Under the new syetein we have 
reached $834 in one year, tiiia year about $000—1 don't know just 
exactly how mooh. We put the same methods into operation in the 
Church, and whereas at first we only raised $188, by the steady giving, 
under iJie system inaugurated, it will come to ^,000 a year on the part 
of the Church, besides what the teachers had given to the support of the 
school. 

Of course all this a only the result of steadfast well-doii%. We de- 
cided, first, that it shall be hard to get into the school; second, that the 
scholar shall be individnally handled when he is in t^e school ; and, 
third, that it shall be mighty hard to get out of the school. We have sim- 
ply grown them r^ht vp into the Church, so that to-day we have twenty- 
nine per cent of the school, excluding the primaries, who iwe membere of 
the Church. Oar membership is slowly but steadily increasing. I do n't 
know bow tar that thii^; can grow, but we do n't care how far it grows, 
even until we have reached 100 per cent. 

Now, this was done in a German ward. It can be done in any ward 
in this eity, if you put in operation the proper machinery, and if yon will 
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have your plam laid beforehand, and pat forth effort. There will be some 
difflcultiea yon will have to meet, and it wiU be pretty hard BometimeB to 
secure hanuonioiii co-opemtion. You muBt lead javr markvrt so they 
will follow your lead ; not lead them too fast, and yet not lead them too 
slow. S&nctifled compioa sense — that 's the amount of it. Sanctified com- 
mon sense put to this work will gusnmtee aucceaa always, because God'a 
spirit always uaea the fullest sanctified common sense, everywhere. And 
the reason why econe schools reap large blesdngs, and some others none, is 
because some schools don't use common sense, and otherBchools do. The 
Lord is willing to Mesa every farmer's work, but if the brmer does not 
plow be will have nothiug, or if be does hie placing and reaping badly, 
he will have a bad harvest. The eame cinnimstances will bring the same 
blessings always, provided we prepare for it, and are then willing to use 
the opportunities and utilize what we receive, 

Now, somebody says. How about these details ? I do n't want to weary 
yon with details. Details are wearisome ; but still there are some little 
■ details I do want to tell you. 

The first thing for a Sunday'School is to have order and pnnctnality, 
and after that undivided ^iplication ; and there must be system. I went 
once into a church, and inquired, " When does Sunday-school begin ?" 
Some one said, " About two o'clock." Well, I wanted to see what " about 
two o'clock " meant ; so I watched. About a quarter after two o'clock the 
superintendent oaroe in and began to look around. You need not tell me 
any thing more about that school. Yon can 't tell me any thing cheering 
about it. It is impossible to sncceeefully conduct a school in that manner. 

Your schools must be properly graded if you would hold your schol- 
ars. Have such grades as intelligsnce indicates. When yonr rules of gra- 
dation come in contact with spiritual mies, let the spiritual rules override 
the others ; bnt have a r^rnlar gradation, and look after and care for every 
individual scholar as thongh he were the king himself, and make him feel 
that he is of some value. That is, if a boy comes to school, I do n't care 
who he is, whether he can read or can not read, let him have his book all 
to himself, and if he holds it upside down, change it back. And try to 
have them all «ng. If we see a boy with a book who is not singing, we 
say, " John, why do n't you sbg ? You have got a boot to sing from." 
If John has got no book, of course you can 't make John sii^;, because he 
will say, "I ain't got no book." [Laughter.] All these little things are 
what make perfection. The scholars should be held to perfect order dur- 
ing the devotional exercises. In our school, for example, you will not see 
a person move while we worship, uor a soul come in while we worship, 
Nothing is done while we worship but to worship ; that is all. People who 
come to our school say, " Is this a real mission Sunday-school 7" Yea, it is. 
If you give the scholars half a chance, they would be right up in a minute, 
bnt we don't care to give them that half chance. They appreciate your 
love, and the result always will be that they want to come to your school, 
and love the school, and stand loyal to it, and you can 't entice them away! 
Another of our methods b this: I have a blank prepared that is given to 
every teacher, as follows: " Dear Brother, — The following members of your 
class are members of the Church also. Please watch over them with pe- 
culiar cate, and as soon as you think that they need the pastor's ministra- 
tion let me know at once." Every teacher la fttmiahed, from time to time, 
14 
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with these blanks, bo that we may watch oar Cfanrch members, &nd know 
their flret inclination to boi^slide, and lead them gentl]', kindly along. 
People aoroetimee think that the Church is like an exprees train, where a 
man runs for the trun, and when he gets aboard Bits down, panting, and 
B8,ye, " Well, I got it, did n't 1 7" and then has nothing fartiier to do. I 
tell ;oa, the Chorch is not any thing of that Idnd. It is much more like 
the pilgrim represented by Bunjron. Yon have got to tnmp every foot, 
through bywajTB and hedges on either aide, and you have got to wnt«h 
these scholais while they are tramping through society and parental in- 
flnences at home. These are all minor methods, you may say, but we 
must bear in mind that, while trifles make perfection, perfection is no 
trifle, and it ia in the nse of these minor methods that we make the schol- 
tn appreciate and love the school, and thus by degrees they grow ap into 
the Church, and when they haTe done that they make valoable and foith- 
fnl and intelligent workers. Now, do yon know, in this Snnday-school 
work the most encouraging featnre is the abiding nature of the work. Mr. 
Moody recently happened to visit one of the mission chapels in the same 
society in which I serve, and we had the whole ward canvassed from house 
to house, and we had tens of thousands of personal invitstjons issued, and 
we bad three days' services, and after the evening services we would meet 
in the prmse and inquiry room. It was a powerful success, and the re- 
sult was three hundred names and addresses of inquirera. Those inquirera 
were then visited personally, every one of them, and where the reepooM 
was, " No Buch petson lives here," a secMid visitor was sent, to make sura 
there was no mistake. The result was that there were not fifty genuine 
cases — there were not fifty genuine cases, laay— as the result of that tre- 
mendous effort that we put fmth. And yet I will venture to say that if 
you had put forth a similar amount of intelligent efihrt along purely 
Church lines, with the r^ular Cbnrch organisation and Sunday-school or- 
ganisation, yon would have had a better showing than that. In fact, the pas- 
tor tells me now thatnnce Mr. Moody was tiiere— and don't understand 
me as decrying Mr, Moody, for I am not — but since Mr, Moody was there, 
and they resumed their Church work, there have been more nliahle in- 
quirers than while Mr. Moody was there. Now, that is to me great encour- 
^ement. It shows to me that steadfast work, within real Church lines, 
mark you, and with sufficient of power behind it to make it intelligent 
and continuous, is bound to produce more satisfactory results than any of 
these efTorts involving great momentary excitement, where people come 
from curiosity and other motives, or are drawn in by the strong current 
of excitement, and then drift out again as soon as yon have done with it. 
Steady work is successful work. The longer I live the less I think of tent 
work, the less I think of Music Hall work, the less I think of theater 
work, the less I think of all these sporadic works, and the more I think at 
the Church of the living God getting to work, under a competent leader- 
ship, and, with steadfastness and indomitable energy and perseverance, 
hammering and hammering away on the enormous mass of skepticism and 
incredulity and indifierence. There you have larger results, there yon 
have organized work, and have intelligent work ; there is your Church 
organisation, and there you have satisfactory results. 

This Sunday-school work lies open to the Charch. The children stand 
ready to be gathered in and instructed, and eventnally enrolled in the 
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CItiiTGh membership. It remaina for the Chorcb jntelligentlf to organiie 
and eteadiastly carry fonrard the work, and stand by it; and, brethren, 
it con not be but we shall «ee great and glorioue results from it in conver~ 
sione and in growth in grace, and Ire then shall be bound to see Churches 
growing up oat of these mission Sunday-schooU wherever they are rightly 
planted and soMttined. I believe the right arm of the Omrch is in this 
work, and I believe the right arm of the Lord will be made bare for our 
help when we use our right arm in the way in which the Lord has indi- 
cated that we am use it effidenUy. [Great applause.] 



EVANGELISTIC METHODS IN' CITIES. 



I SBGBBT very mach to interrupt the cnrrent of thought and intermt 
in regard to Sunday-school work tor any thing I may have to say here this 
i^temoon. My absence from the city prevented my knowing the part as- 
signed me here until Monday morning, and, of course, I have had no time 
to prepare such an address as I would like to deliver. I shall have to 
teust to the gentlemen coming after me for matored thought, and for the 
facts which I should have been glad to have gathered ap, illnatralive of 
evangelistic work. I may, perhaps, be able to do a little pioneer work tor 
tltem in remarks that must necessarily be tentative and suggestive. 

The subject, as announced in the program, has reference to the work 
of evangel! lat ion in our cities. It recognizes something peculiar and 
larger, something difficult, in the work in the cities over the country. And 
I am inclined to think thst among the Churches generally there is a 
feeling of disconragement, of distrust, in regard to the efficacy of any 
such work in the cities, which ought to be overcome. We talk about the 
very great wickedness of onr cities, and about the peculiar foreign popu- 
lation that is rushing in upon us every year at an enormous rate, and the 
greitt increase of irreverence and the desecration ot the Sabbath, and a!) 
that. But remember, my brethren, that in the original evangelistic work, as 
recorded in the New Testament, the Spirit of the living God selected the 
cities always, and the largest and wickedest and most unpromising cities 
in the worid, and these became the great centers ot spiritual power for 
the kingdom of God. It was Jerusalem, it was Ctesarea, it was Anliocb, 
it was Corinth, it was Philippi, it was Ephesus, it was Rome finally; and 
when, under divine inspiration and guidance, these great centers were 
Bought from the vw^ beginning, from the very planting ot the mustard 
seed, with a view to the conquest ot the world, we surely have no right to 
tremble or fear in following out the divine plan. And, whatever we may 
■ay of the wickedness of our cities, the wickedness of Cincinnati even, I 
think that, if truthfully portrayed, it would present us a great many shade* 
t^hter than those cities where the work was begun, [A member : " That 's 
so."] A good deal lighter than Antioch, for Instance, Dr. Beecher, or 
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Borne, or Corinth, ox almoflt any of those ancient dties. And the hear- 
ens seemed to glory in a hand-to-hand contest with the mightjest powen 
of darkness, and struck right at those centera, and those strongholds o£ 
evil and mischief beuame the great centers of righteunsness, of benevo- 
lence, and of all saving powers and energies. And if, when the preachii^ 
cf the Gospel was an attack upon the very throne of imperialism, npoo a 
system that was interwoven with all the social, political, and civil life <rf 
the empire, when it had that disadvantage, and gained its triumphs in 
the cities, wje surely, in what we call a Christian land, aad in oar Chris- 
tian population, however modified may be the use of the term, and with 
all the mighty heritage of eigliteen hundred years in our favor, and with 
Christian morals and Christian life and tliought in the very atmosphere 
that we are breathing, and with all our glorious freedom, and with our 
BtuTOundings largely influenced by and impregnated with Christian thought 
and sentiment, should succeed in our city. I think so. 

But then we are under some disadvanti^. When yon get away back 
there the Church was one ; it was a unit in faith, in spirit, in work, and 
in aim ; and we labor under the disadvantage of divided, somwhat alien- 
ated, certainly very scattered and dissipated, sympathies and energies and 
effort, and that places us at a very ^'eat disadvantage. " Inter-denomina- 
tional " sounds very sweet and pretty from our stand-point, because we 
have been so abominably sectorianized ; but I tell yon, from the apostolic 
stand-poiut there was no need for such a term as " denominational " or 
"inter-denominational." And when I read what Jesus says, what he 
utters in words that just seem to drop tears of sympathy and love in his 
intercessory prayer: " I pray for all them that believe on me tlirongh their 
vor6, that they all may be one ; that the world may believe that thou has 
sent me," I never expect to see the evBogelization of the cities renewed 
in its original power and triumph until we get back to the unity of faith 
and spirit and the catholicity that marked the apostolic Church in those 
times. I do n't look for the completest work by the Chorch and Gospel, 
in our own land or in any land in the world, until we get back there ; and 
every thing like this, that leads step by step back to it, I delight in, and 
I feel very confident that the time will come when all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ will rally to the cross, and glory in the name of Jesns, for- 
getful of every thing else; and then tbey will, like the ancient Churches, 
strive to know nothing save Jesus Christ and him crucified. Tbeol<%y 
will be given to the schools. Church party wallij will be abolished, the peo- 
ple will flock to the one Church of the living God, and, with one mind and 
heart, teaching and preaching Jesns Christ, we can shake the largesrt 
cities in this or in any other land, -and rock the world with the might 
of the Christian plea, and with the majesty and almost omnipotence of 
the unity of faith, spirit, and action of the Apostolic Church. 

Kow, let me say this, in the second place — and I was exceedingly glad 
that Brother Schauffler preceded me, because these things overlap, and he 
said a great many things that save me the necessity of talking very much. 
In the second place, without talking abont methods and means and plana 
and ^encies, when you get back there to apostolic times, it was just sim- 
ply a Church work, the Church of the living God, with such employment 
of machinery and such resort to expedients as circumstances justified in 
any special city. It was the Church, however, a Church full of life and a 
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Church ol wort. It wa» a wonderful thing, that conception of the Chris- 
Ijaii Church that waa developed b]' the apoatles, as we have it portrayed 
in the New Teatament— a woDderfnl thing. I want to ea-y two or three 
Words, and to- say tbem very carefully, but to saj them very impressively, 
light here. We mu«t get back to that Church idea if we hope ever to 
evat^Iine our cities. People of wealth will have their associations among 
titeroselves, and people of culture will affiliate, and people of science 
will, and people of commerce and the various baBineas pursoits will, and 
there you may have your distinctions, and there yon may be as select 
as you please, and choose your company to suit yonr tastes, and share 
in yonr enjoyments ; but when you come to the Chui]ch of the living God 
you tiome to a new conception of society and brotherhood altogether [a 
voice, "Amen!"], where ail these distinctions are utterly ignored, utterly 
^nored, and Ttfhere we are, as the apostle says, " All one In Christ Jesus ;" 
as Jesus said, " All ye are brethren ;" where the slave became God's free- 
man, and where the master was God's slave ; where the poor rejoiced in 
that he was exalted, and the rich rejoiced in that he was made low ;■ wlfere 
there was neither male nor female, and where the angel of mercy, dipphjg 
his pen in the fountain of redeeming blood, wroto the name of the family 
of God upon the brow of the rich man and of the poor man, upon the 
brow of the woman as upon the brow of the man. and where there were no 
poor, no rich, no masters, no slaves, no men, no women ; these distinc- 
tions ntterly lost sight of in the grand conception of the spiritaal brother- 
hood, concerning which Jesus said, " Behold my mother and my brethren, 
for whosoever shall do the will of my Father who is in heaven, the same 
is my mother and sister and brother." Now, my friends, when we 
get that conception of the Christian Church that shall make our city 
Churches conform to those ideals of spiritual brotherhood and equality, 
then we shall not have Churches for the poor, nor for the rich, nor for 
special classes, nor for special udvanb^es ; there will be no patronizing 
(rf the poor, as a sort of favor, to get them to the place of worship, 
bat all shall be animated with this inspiration of spiritual brotherhood, as 
members of the household of the living God, and our wealthy [teople will 
come to church in plain dress, and our poor people will not be ashamed 
to be fomid in even a coane dress, and the service will all be arranged 
with special reference to the wants of our common humanity, and we shall 
have music for the million, and we shall have preaching that all can un- 
derstand, and we shall have a social life and power that shall enable us to 
accomplish this great work of evangelisation, through the Church, as we 
can never have in any other way. 

' Now, in the third place, I want to read two or three verses to yon 
.from the fourth chapter of Matthew : " And Jesus went about all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing all manner of sickness and all manner of disease among the 
people. And hiafame went throughoutall t^yria, and they brought unto him 
all «ck people that were taken with divers diseases and torments, and 
those which were possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, and 
those that had the palsy; and he healed them. And there followed him 
great multitudes of people from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from 
Jerusalem, and from beyond Jordan." Do you want to find right methods 
of evangelization? Look at the methods of Jestia. "And seeing the 
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multitudes, he went up fnto a monntain; and wh«n he wu set his dls- 
ctpleB came unto faim, and he opened bis month and taoght them." 
Sometimee we talk about getting at the heart through the head, and that 
ifl right, too, from one stand-point ; but it ia quite as important a. matter to 
understand that we have to reauh the bead through tfae heart, and that 
was Christ's way. He went at the heart flnt, and be reached people's 
headB through their hearts. He began with kindness, and STmpatby, and 
tenderness, and compasraon, and the heeling of Xhe poor, which won the 
hearts of the people, and then he opened bis mouth and taught titem 
when he had gatheie*) about faim the great mnltJtndee. The outing 
of sympathy and humanity and love from the Church is its great convert- 
ing power. Now, I know we do not have the some necesrity for that ta 
our Lord found in Jndtea in his minist^. Btlll, we do have a great deal 
of poverty, the relief of which would prepare the way for winning pe)^>Ie 
to the Church if we were careful to cat«h the opportunity, and, while 
providing for Qie physical wants, at tbe same time reach the spiritual 
neMs of the poor. " O," you may say, " we have poor-hooses and aaso- 
<nated charities." Yea, we have, and it is a good thing we have; but I 
tell you, after all, when you put a loaf of bread in a cold iron band, and 
then a city official turns a cnmk end reaches out the loaf into the hand 
of the pauper, and says : " There, yon miserable wretch yon, there is a 
loaf of bread for you; if you want it, why eat it:" there is not very much 
winning power in that. I think that which is given in Obiistian sympa- 
thy and kindness and tenderness, and as the result of Christian effort and 
labor, even if it is not much, has a thousand times more converting power, 
for sympathy and love sweeten the bread that is offered; and I don't 
think we shall ever win as we ou^t upon the classes we want to retudt 
exceptii^ as we go at it in that spirit. It is sot so much tfae giving of 
biead, but every house in Cincinnati ought to be visited by Christian 
people ; there ought to be such an amingemNit as that good, recognixed 
Christian workem shonld go from house to house, with no house left, hi^ 
or low. I am not speaking ol the poor pAticutarly, because there is 
another class more difficult to reach now. If we had our Ohnrches so 
organized that each house was personally visited, and reports brought bat^ 
to us as to the sick and the helpless and tbe weak and careless, so that 
there might be, not a mere spasm of fraternal interest, or benevolent 
emotion or impulse, but a regular ministry by the Church, I think we '. 
could, in Cincinnati, with all the disadvantages about ua here, win 
upon that mass that is now entirely beyond the reach of the Churches, 
until all our Churches in the city would be thronged. I believe they 
could be reached throng the heart, jnst as Jesus reached them, and that 
we would reap tbe advantages in the power of ChrlBtiana and of our 
Churches to give. 

" Well, now," you say, " how are we going to do that ? Our ministem 
are overworked now." I believe they are, too. I think that the city pas- 
torates bind a man down to about as much drudgery as he can stand, I 
don't care how strong he is; and I think very generally they are over- 
worked. Bat, dear mel because it is not possible for the preachers to 
carry the whole city of Olndnnati on their sbouldeis, is there no way by 
which it can be accomplished ? You talk about ministers. You read in 
tbe Bible of overseers, bishops, teachers, presbyters, and rulers, men whose 
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biuiness was to ovenee, not to do all tlie work tbemaelves, but to see 
thkt every body did wwk, and go before them in the way, and show them 
the way, and ^ain them in the way, and work np all the enersiea of th« 
congregation. Bow listen : Paul says, in writing to the Epheaians, .that 
God gave apoatlea, enuigeliala, and paatota, teacbera, and bo on~for wbatT 
Not for the perfecting of the clergy. There are no clergy in the New 
Testam^tt, excepting as it relates to the entire Chnrch of the living God, 
and the prertiyters wer« warned not to lord it over God's clergy, or heri- 
tage, aitd there ia no sndb distiitctkm as clergy and Uity there, as we have 
in our modem dassiflcationa. For the perfection of aalnta in the work of 
ministry? No, not exactly that, though given thus in the common ver- 
rion. Bnt it ia really for the perfection of the saints in the work of min- 
Isteriug, though not really employed in the ministry of the Word ; but in 
the work of the ministry of tables, or ministry of aong, and bo on ; they 
had gifta which fitted them for the variouB kinds of work. There is a 
ministry of bread and a ministry of truth. Why ahonld not Qiey go hand 
in tumd in our Church organiaatiODs, by having overseers and workers, ■ 
and thus reach every person and every heart in this community regu- 
larly from month to month and year to year, until the rich fruitage of tbia 
would appear ? 

Then outside of that, again, for I must hurry along, and am merely 
suggesting. Dr. Gladden made a very important au^estion in the Century 
aome months ago, in regard to some question of outside or individual 
Church work aa to the care of the poor, in the way of populuiiing amuso- 
ments and entertainments that would draw the mass of the people away 
frcan inferior and corrupting amusements which they attend for want it 
better thinga. Some things that he suggested were, I remember, lectures, 
concerts, and a large variety (A barmlMS, and even not only harmless, but 
profitable, entertaimoenta, where the throngs of working people gather. 
Why can not we have that in our cities everywhere 7 Why could not our 
churches, even, be open evenings— that is, proper rooms in the Churches, 
with libntriea filled with selected current literature, with refreshments, if 
you pleaae, aimple refreshments at cost, with rooms for conversation, with 
rooms for prayen-meeting, with rooma for reading and writing, both for the 
young ladiea and the young gentlemen, who m^ht t^so form themselves 
into a Uteraiy KMiiety, and for the entire people of the entire neighborhood 
to come and attMid a lecture, or for conveiBatiou, reading, and so on ; and 
it would pot a stop to a great deal of the reading of improper books, and 
be a means of Btoring their minds with something useful and elevating. I 
don't think every Church could do it, but I think many might, under a 
wise management, be thus opened, covering this entire community, which 
would furnish an inviting retreat of an evening for large numbers, who 
would otherwise visit objectionable places. And I would take this work 
in hand with a view not to any immediate results, bnt with a view to 
the fruitage to come surely hereafter, if conducted with wise, united action 
upon the part of all who are interested in the evangel iiati on of our cities. 
I go in for work in the Church and through the Church as largely as pos- 
sible. I think In tbia way we could gather the throngs into our places of 
worship, if, when they come there, every thing Is properly arranged tor 
their instruction and for their encouragement. 

Now, just a few words upon one or two more points, and I am through 
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with my pioneer work ba thii qnestion. Z think that if we could not en- 
list our memberahip in our Chuiches to do the work I am ^>eaking of, 
there is one thing we could do. We h*ve b great many young men and 
women, and some older ones, in our Churchea that are just dying (or want 
of something to do. Majiy a hi{{h, benevolent aspiration ia repreased by 
the conventionalitieA of Churchea very largely, and they are timid. I think 
we have a stroi^ boat of them ready for duty, of really apirituBl men and 
women, who, for barely what they could live on, would be glad to give ap 
every thing else in this world and go forth. [" Amen," and. applause.] I 
think we could get good men enliated in it. I think that is t«^ly a 
practical thing, and conld be Bccompliahed, and let them come back 
from month to month and report; and I believe that, by aystematic and 
proper effort in this line, we conld work up a great, mighty work, like 
onto that of Christ when he was on earth, and the great multitudes came 
and still followed him, and then preachers might open their mouths and 
teAch them, as He taught them. [Applanse.] 
, Now, joet one thing more I want to say, in concluding. I was going 
to say something abont the bill-topa. I tiiiink, in the Summer time, we 
might go up on the hilltops and hold open-air meetings. Now, I tell yon, 
I do n't fall in with a great deal that I hear sold in regard to the desecration of 
the Sabbath. I do with some, bat with much I do not. Take these people 
Uiat never see a green thing the year arouDd, living some of them, in 
these miserable alleys, some of them the year around never hearing the 
wild birds sing, never permitted to play upon the green sward or t^ pluck 
a flower, never getting a breath of the delicious fresh air, unleas it be on an 
occasional Sunday, the only day when it is possible for them to get out ; 
and, in the name of God, are they to be crushed down in the dust, and 
never have one hour when they can get out, with their children, where 
the pure air of heaven may fan their pale brows and penetrate and reno- 
vate their stifled lungs T Our inclined planes have made it possible for 
tltese poor EomiUeB to get out to these hilltops on Sunday, and they will 
go, and that is one reason why it is so hard to get them into our city 
congregations. Let us go forth and have splendid Sunday morning serv- 
ices in the open air, have preaching, not tedious meetings at all, bat lively, 
devotional Gospel meetings, with grand preaching, out where every ear 
can hear, and where the heart can be reached. Was it not aJong the 
plains, and away up on t^he mountain tops, knd down by the river, and on 
the shore of the lake, where Jesus held bis grand meetingsf In the name 
of bU that is good, are we better than our Master, that we can not go out, 
and, under the blue sky, on the green grass, talk to these dying crowds? 
And they will hear us better there than here. 

And wh^ I want to say, in conclusion, is this: We must not despair 
of humanity. Somehow or other the great God, looking down upon the 
world, as putrid as this world was when Christ came, saw something so 
dear in humanity, so dear to Him, that it appealed to bis divine love, and 
be sends forth the Man of Nazareth, the Son of God. There is the esti- 
mate placed on our nature, in spite of its wretchedness, by the great Cre- 
ator. When we talk about the wickedness and wron^ of man, we must 
remember what Dr. Young says: "His very crimes attest his dignity." 
When we see how great a sinner, we must stop and realise that a soul that 
can go down that way can come np likewise if started right, so that what 
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woold aeem nothing bnt niin is a glorioui nature Trhoee valne can not be 
estimated, tuid wliich will be as bHght and gtorioua in Ood'e love and in 
the service o£ righteouBnees as it has been the reYerae in the senice 
of evil. Human heacta can be reached, human lives can be epiritualiEed 
and elevated; the eternal arms may and can encompass the wretched 
and dnful and degraded of our race, JI only we con bring Christ and 
them logether. 

Now, I hove thrown oat aimpty hints in regard t« certain ways by 
which we can bring people into the Church, and by which I think we 
might more successfully prosecute the mighty work of the evangelization 
of our dtiee, and which, in the course of years, would bring to ns a gnuid, 
precioas harvest. [Aiq>lanse.] 



■EVANGELISTIC METHODS IN THE PROTEST- 
ANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 



Mt dnty this evening is a very simple one. Though this is an " Inter- 
denominational Congress," in which denominational lines should be lost 
eight of, as far as possible, I have been asked to answer the question— 
*' What is a mission, as known in the Protestant Episcopal Church 7" 

TSiis Ghurcb is generally considered the most ctwxservative, and con- 
fined most ri^dly to set forms and rules of action in all ber regimen, hav- 
ing very little sympathy with eitraordinary and special methods, or aggressive 
work. Yet it is a rather significant (act that three of the churchmen who 
appear on this platform have for their topic, in one form or other, this 
very subject of evangelistic methods. 

I am one who holds that this is not surprising. Inasmuch as John 
Wesley and George Whitefield, two of the grandest missionaries that the 
world has known, were the natural productions, the le^timate children 
of their venerable holy mother — the Church of England. They were ex- 
ceptional men, 't is true, with exceptional methods of preaching ; men full 
of the Holy Ghost, who saw that imbedded in the very heart of the Book 
of Common Prayer, with all its rubrics and stated seasons, its holy ofQces 
and memorial dsys, its feasts and fasts of the Christian year, was this 
evangelistic mission idea. 

Tbe two sacred seasons that precede the great festivals of incarnation 
and resurrection, the advent,' with the startling cry, "Awake thou that 
steepest!" and Lent, with the solemn admonition, " Bepent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand," " Enter into thy closet and shut to thy door," 
not only involve, bnt express and set forth the evangelistic principle com- 
pletely, and make room for its exercise ; while the festival of St. Paul's 
converrion emphasizes even an instantaneous conversion in the boldest 

A mission in the 3)opnlar mind is associated with carrying the Gos- 
pel to the heathen afar off, or to our own frontier. But a parocliial mia- 
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noa in the Protestant EpiBcopal Chnrch is what cAhen would call revivd 
or Bpedal services— «nch evangeliBtic work u Mr. Moody haa bo wisely and 
succeflafuUy txtndncted of lat« jean. 

A miwioner is one who, lor the time being, snperintends a nuBsiiHi 
and does the preaching~-the evangelist. 

In ontlinii^ a parochial miasioii I will not attempt to describe all the 
various forms which it has taken under different leaders at separate times, 
hut will keep my eye on the main features of the Advent Hisdon now in 
progress in Ifew York City. We will consider (1) its preparation, (2) Its 
services, (3) its results. 

The preparation Unr a. miaaon, as for every great and sraions woA, 
shonld be most deliberately, carefully, and prayerfully made. Haste makes 
waste in all Christian work. We need to remember the latm proverb, 
fettina lente — hasten slowly — in preparing for a mission. Many revival 
efforts are abortive and barren, not that God is not ready to save men, but 
because the Church is not prepared to co-operate with Ood in the work. ' 

The present mission in New York was projected and decided upon one 
year ago. The assistant bishop of New York, Dr. H, C. Potter, ap- 
pointed a committee, which, in a drcnlar, eft forth no less than twenty 
bnming reasons why a mission shonld be undertaken in the city. The 
result was that twenty-two of the Chnrches in different portions of the 
city resolved toorganize for such s work. CorrespondeDce was immediately 
opened with the prominent leaders in the great London Mission of 16S4. 
The services of some of their moat successful mission preachers were ob- 
tained, while preachers of power, from among our own clergy, both 
bishops and presbyters, were sought and engaged for the work. Even 
female teachers, who might work with and instruct - women, were not 
forgotten. 

In every parish competent committees were appointed to attend to 
every detail of printing and canvaming, while each pastor within his euro 
enlisted as far as possible the intelligent interest and co-operation of lay~ 
helpers. It is reported that in the neighborhood of one small Church over 
four thousand personal calls were made. Individuals were used, the p^ess 
was largely employed. Thousands ol circnlars, tracts, pastoral letters, and 
hand-bills, all hearing upon the coming mission, were called into e^st- 
encc — with a hymnal to be nsed. This printed matter was strewn broad- 
cast in the most systematic manner. The attempt was made to place 
some of it in the hands of every voter, in the possession of every family 
and individual, without regard to race, nationality, or religion in all the 
vast wards of New York. And it is sud the attempt wss realized. 

Never before were those vast numbers, who are scattered abroad in a 
large city, as sheep without shepherds, so fully reminded that they were 
not lost from die nght of Him who neither slumbers nor sleeps, nor for^ 
gotten by those to whom the grpat parching order iiad been given, " Go 
preach to every creature." 

There was preparation of a different nature. Hundreds of prsjreni 
were offered by consecrated people and pastors. Every thing in the par- 
ish looked forward to the mission for months. Persons were chosen and 
trained for the work of the mission, that they might reach and teach more 
effectively. These were miKle fellow-helpeis in the Gospel, for visitation, 
and in after-meetings. 
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mte roiision wm preceded by a retuukkUe rdlgioai Sieeting of tba 
clergy— « "quiet day." Tbey met apatt by tfaemselvea in a suburban 
Ohnrcb. Tbe Lord's-eupper wu adaunlstawl, aad then the day was 
given up to aptrituol ezerdaee, and Marching, and edifying meditatioai 
and inetruction. Under the leadership «f a very sUong, spiritaally-minded 
leeder, chnrchraen of every name, differing as widely as poatible in many 
things, were melted down and fused together in one grand desire and 
purpose in Chriot, and they arose irom th«ir knee* and went f(«th to 
work mote eatvettly few souls than ever before. Tfale might be called the 
Pentecost of the miasion, where the brethren waited, as the disciples of 
old, in that upper room, until tbey were endued with power. 

After this, on the eve of the nuaeion, there was a limilar meeting 
held in many of tbe parities where tbe work was to begin, intended for the 
parish workers. They were refreshing and strengthening to'many. ^ 

All that I have thus briefly outlined is but preparatory. We are now 
come to The MMon Sereieei, The opening service is generally fixed to 
begin on Lord's-day morning. The holy communion is celebrated in every 
pariah. All the believers are brought by cords lA love to contemplate 
tbe dying love of Jesus. This highest act of Christian worship ia tbos 
prominently nsed because of the spiritnal power it represents, and the 
actual help it is to all who rightly and truly receive ^e same. I note 
that in nearly all the Chunihes where the mission is held provision is 
made for tbe celebiatlon of the commnnitm every day at an early hour. 
If it is true, ae St. Paul said, speaking doubtless of this ordinance, "As 
oft ae ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do rtow /ortft "— t. (.,pn>- 
eUim--the Lord's death till be come, there wonld seem to be a propriety 
in its frequent and reverent celebration. Both preachers and people need 
to be kept very near the cross, and this dying Lamb of God, on stich oc- 
canons. Is then any service that will do this more completely T There 
if, however, no cast-iron rule in this matter. 

I will here give you the schedule of tbe services as arranged for one 
of the Churches, for Sunday and a week day, which will serve as an 
example : 

Sunday, 8 A. M., Holy eoinmonion and address. 
" 11 " Morning prayer and sermon. 
" 3 F. U., Short service and address to yonng. 

" 7} " Evening prayer, eermon, and after>meeting. 

Uooday, 8 A. M., Holy communion and address. 
" 11 " £U)]e reading and let Epis. John. 
" 8 P. M., Service and sermon and after-meeting. 

The morning service at II A. H. in all the parishes is riiort and fol- 
lowed by Bible reading and exposition intended to be edifying to Chris- 
tians, e^ieci^y, and to induce them to search the Scriptures. They are 
often closed by a season of silent prayer. 

In the afternoon, at 3 o'clock, a short service is held for children; 
sometimes for boys, sometimes for girls only. Then especial services are 
held at this hour fbr men or for women only. 

The service at 7.30 o'dock is tkt service of the day. It is the grand 
preaching service at which the great congregation is expected. And as a 
mle it is very simple. Two or three familitu' hymns are song to tones 
that all know, and in a bright and hearty manner. Then two or three 
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Bhort prayen or an abbreriated form of erronltlg prayer is mid, and the 
miBBloner speaks, mostly without maniucript. The preacher chooaea thoae 
subjects which are (nndameotal, calculated to tOBch the heart, probe the 
conscience, and move the will of thbae who are living carelestily or with- 
out God. TheM preachers are well famished, those who know books, 
men, their Kble, and, above all, God in Christ. They have a genuine 
thirst for souls — a burning desire to lead men to love and serre God. They 
aim at simplicity In tellii^ the "Old, Old Story." The misaioner can iu^ 
affiird to forget this flnt principle, which many of us preachers ao often 
lose sight of. 

Day after day the same man speaks to those who come ; day afKr day 
well cbosen anbjecta, which have a proper relation to each other, are 
pressed home upon the hearts and consciences of men, and day after day 
earnest, importunate prayer is ascending, and the dull ears finally begin 
to hear, the sealed eyes be^n to open, and at last, by God's marrelons 
grace, a " new thing '' happens to many a soul ; new life is begotten in 
many a heart ; old things pass away, and behold ! all things become new. 
Beality in preaching is bound to bring reality in results upon men's mindi 
and lives. 

After the erening sermon most of the ^iglisb mietdoners hold what 
is called Ute after-meeting. Others request those who desire to retire to 
the chapel or Sunday-school room for private consultation, while anoUier 
class resort to carda^ on which those moved to religious action or decision 
are requested to place their name and send it to the miseioner. The after- 
meetings are informal, and free prayer Is resorted to by the mismoner. 
This, 08 many know, is not customary In the Episcopal Qmrch in public 
services. Such in brief, with some modifications here and there, is a mis- 
Ron, when carefully organized In the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The otfject of such services is precisely that which other Christian 
bodies have ttsed with more or less success since the days of Wesley. It 
seeks to quicken the life of the body, and to add to it such as shall .be 
saved. But it is only right to state that these services are regarded as ex* 
ceptional in their nature. They are not meant to supplant or take the 
place of other more formal methods in our Christian work and life. It is 
the exception to them which proves their necessity. And it would be a 
disaster if the exception were to become the rale. 

We alt rect^ise that the orderly and r^nlor services are needed ; 
that our stated seasons in the Christjan year, and our methods of r 
from childhood to old age are demanded- We do not abate c 
tittle of their importance. Rather, having them, we need the x 
supplement their wder. As in nature the storm is used to clarify the at- 
mosphere, the fatirricane sweeps down upon the ocean and lashes it into 
purity and life, so in the religions and moral world we seem to need like 
phenomena. Our tendency is to settle ttack into rats, to fall asleep, to be- 
come satisfied with mere form or mediocrity in things spiritual, and 
the mission comes into the parish with an arousing cry, an unusual 
eifort, and startles the indifi'er«it and arousM the slumbering with its new 
voice and Its novel methods. They are more efiective because they are 
new and exceptional. Hence, the mission had better be conducted in 
chief by another than the pastor, but one with whom he can sympathize, 
and wIUi whom he may walk and join both hands and heart. 
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It is but jnst to my the misBion is not regarded by its most entbasi- 
aatic promotere and advocates as a panacea for all the ills that beset mod- 
em Christianity ; it is not believed that it will regain, as a whole, that 
vast portion of onr population which lies beyond the influence of the 
Church. But we do humbly hold that it is one method, an important 
method, of reaching and gaining some bouIb for Christ ; one means of arouB- 
ing torpid consciences, found ofttimes within the Church, who only " see 
men as trees waking." Many such are (iiospel-hardened, and need another 
touch from the divine Master before they will come to fuU-orbed, clear 
vision. The misHon often reaches and blesses such. 

The results of these special efforte in the Protestant Episcopal Ghnrch, 
when they have been conducted wisely and with true, strong leadership, 
have been great, and of the best character. The late Archbishop Tait, 
And many of the highest dignitaries and rectors in the establishment, are 
the warm patrons of the work. &ome of the bishops are ardent and suc- 
ceesfut missioners. The same is proving true in our own country, and it 
is safe to say that it promises now to become one of the recognised, metb- 
ods of evangelization. Several bishops are toKlay acting as evangelists in 
Hew York. 

And why not? Who was a more ardent evangelist than Jesus? Who 
was so scnipulous and faithful in synagc^rue or temple at the hour of 
prayer? and yet who so comptetelj' illastratee to us the prtather, the ma- 
tenger in the highways and hedges, where he went compelling men to come 
to God? Who went for men and (o men ss the Christ? What was the 
great Panl but a great missioner? Those services at Lyetnt and Philippi 
and Corinth were missions; especial efforts to bring men to Christ. 

The advocates of these methods hold that they ore: 1. Scriptural; 
2. They are apostolic ; and, 3. They conform to the dictates of reason and 
sanctified common sense. 

The mission here referred to has now become a fact of history, and 
before all or many of the results can be estimated but one voice is heard. 
It 1b pronounced from every quarter as beneficial. The observed results 
are a quiclcened Church, and converted souls in every Church where the 
mission was held. The noonday services for men only, held in Old Trin- 
i^, at the head of Wall Street, are regarded as wonderful. Many who 
were doubtful have become firm believers in the miesion as a helpful 
method in Church and parish work. 



EVANGELISTIC METHODS. 



The eTaI^!eliet of the Old Testament, Is^ah, covers the whole sub- 
ject under disctusion at this Congress in his first chapter. " Except the 
Lord of boot* had left unto na a very small remnant, we should have been 
as Bodom, and we diould have been like unto Gomorrfji. Hear the word 
of the Lord, ye rulers. . . . Give ear onto the law of onr Ood, ye peo- 
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pie. . . . Come now, and let ns reason together; . . . though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be aa white as snow. " We Bie deal- 
ing with no new problems. 

The uxageration of evil in otir modem city, as something new, and the 
exaggeration of the rcsulta of eTsngelistic work, are twin children of the 
evil one. They hinder mightily the work of God. It Is no discovery of 
modem Bociol<%y that the city menaces our civilization. Iliere is ab«o- 
lat«l7 nothing new in our metropolitan socialism, skeptidsm, drinking, 
eongeation of wealth, political corruption, and crime. The aggravation of 
malign forces by their aggregation was a tmth in Cieear's day. Evil is 
like fire. The mote you pack on the fuel the more fiercely it bums. 
Even good grain from the sweet fields, too closely and deeply heaped, 
beats and rota. God's own city, Jeniaalem, became snch a den of thieves 
and harlots that Christ wept over it. It wbh that city's insensibility to 
its own wickedness and danger that wrong those tears from Christ. Bome, 
when St. Paul entered it, half its people slaves, half the rest paupers, and 
the nobility liizurionely profligate, was the center of festering immorality. 
Sodom and Gomorr^, Babylon, and Njneveh, need only to be named as 
to the syn'myms of corruption. Our modem cities are not worse tbaa 
those ot modem Europe; and Paris and London were bad before New 
Tortc and Cincinnati were cities. 

Evangelistic methods likewise can not be essentially new. Nineveh 
beard Jonah's call to repentance. His method was street-preaching. 
Christ's tears did not end his work for Jerusalem. He, too, preached, in 
the way, in the temple, in the syn^ogne, on the slopes of Olivet, out 
of the fishing boats; anywhere and everywhere. "Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of God is at huid." He flnng his blessed life away in hie evan* 
gelistic effort. He rose agtdn from the dead. He took his life again. 
He stimulated his apostles to the impossible work of evangelizing a. doomed 
city. Titus destroyed Jerusalem ; but a great multitude of the priests bo- 
came obedient to the faith, and the faithless city, from the apostles' effort, 
became the cradle of the Christian Church. The Roman Church was 
started by the strangers in the imperial city, who had been converted 
at Jerusalem. St. Paul, taught from heaven by Christ, pushed on the 
work at Borne, preaching Christ from his prison, his own hired house. 
All the apostles can^t the spirit and method of Christ, and went every- 
where, like bim, seeking to save the lost. The Master's words, " Go, 
preach the Gospel of the kingdom, make disciples," have driven evan- 
gelists forth over aU moantains, a^nst all forms of evil, in every city 
and place, throng all the centuries since, heralding the good news of 
salvation. 

It is a time-long war in which we are called to enlist The evils of 
our modem cities are the evils of Micient dtiea — the evils of «n ; and 
the evangelistic methods mnst be those of Christ and his Church. Our 
cities captured for Christ, and the nation is saved. With the increase of 
educational and commercial opportunities temptations increase, the young 
and old, from the field and Uie village, shadowed by the city waits, tall 
into the ways and do the deeds of dtu^nees easily. The dreadful lav <d 
nn diminishes the proportionate number of Christians, and intensifies the 
power Of evil. Hence, the need of intensifying the rescue work. At the 
citadel the fight is thickest ftnd fiercest. We laaj not save all in our 
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cities. The cit^ maj be oyerthrown like JernHJem, or eared like Nineveh. 
What if onr own lives be flung »waj7 We will only be treading the 
golden footprints of Jesus and his grandest diBcnples. To reach and res- 
cue the perilling is the vital business of the Christian. 

The evai^elistic methods, I say, must be those ot Christ and his 
Church. The mighty work of the world's regeneration Christ put his - 
Church in this world to do. That is its mission. The Church has not 
accomplished this work simply because Christ's ministers and membera 
have not felt and have not met their responHbilitiea to their brethren in 
the world. The evils are felt so sorely tbat voluntary efforts are con- 
stantly being made by lealous evangelists and reformers, who rush, with- 
out the army of Christ, into the unequal and hopeless fight. Victory wiD 
only come when organised and historic Christianity, roused to its dnty, 
assumes its divine functions, and, inspired by the purpose ot Jesus Christ, 
and armed with the fall panoply of God's authority, it sweeps upon the 
powers of evil, entrenched in the cities, Uke the terrific storm that over- 
whelmed the Spanish Armada. I say this because it is fundamental ; and 
men have been forfeiting this divine Church idea. Since Christians have 
buried themselves with their own divisions and warrings, sect against sect, 
tJie word Chorch does not mean what it meant to St. Paul and the first 
Christians — what the Bible means by the Churdi of the living God. It 
is the kingdom of God, divinely organized by Christ and the apostles, 
that is charged with this tremendous business of the world's regenera> 
tion. The men of the world, lying in sin, have come to look upon these 
different denominations as so many societies or clnbe ; and they laugh at 
the idea of " the Church " having any anthority to touch their lives with 
Christ's hand, or forbid their sin, with the '? thou shalt not " of Sinai. 

The Jewish Church was God's Instrument of revelatioa and reforma- 
tion—a type of the wider work of the Christian Chnrch. This is the 
very body of Christ on earth, to carry on hi^ saving work, as his agent 
milituit against Satan. As Christ's body was a real organic stracture, so 
must his Chnrch be a reality, organized and visible, so that men can find 
it, enter it by the door of baptism, be cleansed by the blood that sdll 
Sows from his pierced side, and become one with him in his life — work- 
ing together with him for the salvation of others. The Church grew oat 
of the cross of Christ, to carry the cleannng blood by its Christ-ordained 
laith, ministry, and sacrament, to the ends of the earth and time, for the 
healing oi the nations. At the touch of this tree of life Boman slavery 
died ; and mastore received their slaves, like Onesimus, " no longer as a 
servuit, but as a brother in Christ." 80 concubinage and heathen sensu- 
ality hid their brazen fW« from the chaste presence of the purified 
daughteraof the Chnrch. The whole brood of Imperial dns died as Christ 
miarched his host through the dties of the Boman Empire, as the brood 
of the pytiiotwsB died under the shafts of the god of day. This ought to 
be the irork and life of the Chnieh to.day. Ate all onr bishops and 
ministers of every name, like Timothy, doing the work of evangelists? 
Where are the Church evangelists Uke the deacon, Philip in Samaria, 
like all the apostles, like Pantanns in India, Boniface in Oennany, Otto 
in Pomerania, Valerius and Uatemns in Bel^c Gaul, St. Patrick in Ire- 
land, and St. Colnmba and St. Angustjne in Britain 7 

In the New Testament, and the writings of the early aathorities of 
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tlie Church, tbeae evaageliet* are described u sent ont by Uie apostlea 
first, aud always by authraity, Theodorat calUng them HposUes of the sec- 
ond rank. My plea is that the Church should revive this apostolic loethod 
tor evani^eliiing the people, sendiog out and directing evangelists, and 
gathering and training the fruits they pluck. This vas the mighty 
battle-ax the Church lifted in the beginning, at Christ's comtnand, and 
with which she opened the way east and west for the advancing hoste. 
that conquered the iron empire for the prince of peace, and enthroned 
Christ in the distant islands of the sea. 

Let us lift again this battle-ax. It is the eleventh horn* of the world's 
day. The Lord is making short woi^ with the world. Upon the scroll 
of prophecy, all unrolled, we read the concluoion of the whole matter. 
The tramping of (he millions along the broadways to destruction should 
beat npon the Church's conscience Uke the echoes of the judgment trump. 
O, Church of Christ, where are thy garnered sheaves, reaped from these 
ripened city fields? The Master is crying, " Why stand ye all the day 
idle T" 0, for the fires and winds of a new Pentecost to blow and bum 
npon our stagnate hiains and sterile beart^! 

If we could begin to see the evib of our cities as Christ sees them 
our tears would start like his over Jerusalem ; and like St. Paul we would 
warn and plead night and day. Buch as we are, and knowing what we 
do, " If our hearts are made of penetrable stuflT, if damning custom has 
not braced them so that they are proof and bulwark against sense," the 
evils we do know and see are enough to drive us all to liie nbnocrt self- 
sacrifice and highest heroism in rescne wo^. 

I am well aware, front personal experience, that every evangelistic 
eflbrt, from within the Church especially, will be met, as Christ's was, by 
the social indifi'erentiBts like Gallio, and by open enemies, the very bit- 
terest from tlie Church iteelf, perchance from the evangelist's own 
household. The work will he called hopeless and fanatical. It will 
be decried as a passing apann of excitement, and its certain failure 
propheued. ChristiBn men will coldly say, "It is of no use. The 
greater part of men are bound to go to the devil. Get ont of tbe way. 
Yon can 't stop thero. Let them go." With Bishop Porter, " I brand 
all vuch words, no matter in what terms of complacent hopelessness 
they may be uttered, as treason against God, and slander against hu- 
manity." The task of washing the Black Sea of dty life white, or put- 
ting life into the spiritual Dead Sea of our Sodoms and Gomorrahs, does 
look impossible to cold reason; but to faith's eyes it looks only like the 
solemn duty of the Church of God that must be done. God eocpects this 
of tu. In our government municipal discipline, however admirable — end 
it might be a little better than it is in Cincinnati — is only a police power ; 
and can only repress and punish the putword manifestations of evil. It can 
not even wash the Block Sea gray, and only roils the Bead Sea. Here, 
where the clack of tongues and the count of votes role, the voters must 
be evangelised if our cities are to be safe. 

Our only safeguard under popular government and universal sufilaga 
is a Christianised people — ^'A. government of the saints, by the saints, 
and for the saints in the Church of Ood." The healing of the nations 
flows only from the cross. The waters broke oat in a colliery. Four hun- 
dred men were in peril below. 8ome mshed to the signal-wire to give 
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VBmii^. To tbeir horror they foand it had been parted down the shaft. 
One trajned at aea eLmbed the ragged eides of the shaft to the break. 
To let go hia hold to mend it would be but to tail and perish. The parted 
ends hung near each other. He suddenly seiEed one end with his teeth, 
and drew it up tilt he touched it against the other. The signal of the danger 
and the cry tor help were sounded. This is Christ longing earth and 
heaven together with the words of Ws month, and the piercing of his 
hands and his feet for the rescue of the perishing. This is your work 
and mine, Christian brethren, in evangelization. As organiaations we 
simply are not doing it. God help ua I The truth is, the paganism in onr 
Cbnrches makes the wheels of Qod's chariot drag. The supreme need of 
the hour is the conversion of the Christians, The selfish worldlinees of 
Church membew is the main hindrance, added to our divisions, to the 
evangelization of the masses. " The Church is for the select as well as the 
elect; no sinners need apply," is too much the attitude of organized Chris- 
tjanity. Christ built his Church for sinners. 

The first evangelising work to be done is to fill the professors of 
Christianity with the spirit of Christ, so that they will live like Christ 
and act like Christ toward frinners. The parted ends of the great social 
nerve must be brought together in the Christian Church, and those per- 
ishing below brongfat np through it to safety. The bad people in our cities 
are mightily moved toward better living when they hear the voice of love 
and feel the brother's hand in the Church of Christ. Evangelistic methods 
will avail nothing, or very little, without this awakening in the ChuKbes. 
Every man who has charge of a city congregation ought to do the work 
of on evangelist, and evangelize his people. Too many of ns 
■■ HmnoOi down tha ttobbom text to ears poltl*, 
And sonslr keep damnation ont of sigbt." 
We need to tramp into men's easy consdences, and make a fearful sound 
in their dull ears with eternal truths. We must set Are to onr luxurious 
bammock^wung, velvet cushioned, lavender-tinted Christianity, bum up its 
dross, and set the pure gold in circulation among the people. God wilt 
not give ns the city as long sa four hundred and seventy-five out of every 
flvo hundred sworn soldiers of Christ refuse to shoulder the musket and 
go down to tbft battle.' Every tnily converted churchman will help 
in aggressive work, and make his pastor strong like Moses, with his hands 
held up. Without such men the victory could not be won by the minis- 
ters, even if they were all like St. Paul. The army conquered Lee, not 
Grant and the generals and officers. The five millions of Christians 
enrolled in the army of Christ mnst be ronsed to fight. Their life now is 
a round of week-day work and Sunday refreshment for themselves. 

Cross-signed men and women of America, you sit these Winter nights 
and toast your feet, while forty millions of your brothers and sisters are 
dying in the darkness and coldness o( sin! If you would only go to them 
with the Bible, the tract, with food and clothing, and hind words, chilling 
those feet of yours that are Christ's in the snows, staining them in the 
dirt of their alleys, or on the miry floors of their awful homes, you would 
be following the form of the Son of Man in his evangelidng work, and 
learning to wearhis crown. " It is no more the work of the pnlpit to save the 
world than it is the work of the pew." If souls are lost in the Korah 
pits of our dty life their blood will be as much on the layman's skirte as 
15 
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on the robes of tb« mlniBtrf. We have got psst the time when we 
had to apologize for l^rmen helping In evangellettc work. We are ready 
now to cry ont with Moaea, "Would God that all the people were 
prophets!" Some impression will be made npon our commercial dishen- 
eaty.^nr social evils, and oor debaaementa from drink when all our Chris* 
tian men in name actually carry an aggressiTe Christianity on 'Change, 
and into onr stores, and shops, and factories, and banks. 

The only method that will evangeliEe hundreds of thousands of men 
who never go to Church Is for the Chnrch itself, full of love and eoDsist- 
ent zeal, to preach from the dry-goods boi and the drayman's cart, " with- 
out in the streets of the city." It must be Solomon's cry of wisdom, 
Oeneral Havelock, a layman, put lights in the hands of the pagan gods in 
the Indian temple, and preached the Gospel to the heathen. We have 
heathen at our own doors. Harlan I^ge evangelized the Fourteenth Ward ol 
New York City, Fifteen years ago a young man preached from a boi on 
a street-corner tn Indianapolis. His name is Moody ; and he found Sankej 
tiiat night and took him to work. 

I take the highest possible view of the necessity for and the effect of 
tq>cetolic ordination for the admlnistratiou of tlie sacraments ; and yet I 
have a body ol lay-preachers in mission work. I believe that every Chris- 
tiaa man is bound to preach, in some way to bear witness (or Christ. Our 
General Convention, at last, has authorised our bishops to license suitable 
laymen to preach. In Rochester, England, the bishop has three hundred 
such lay-helpers. In Manchester an entire district has just been placed 
in the hands of lay-workers by the rector. What Joy there would be in 
the presence of the angels of God, if the thousands of Church membera 
should go out and bring in their brothers and sisters to Christ I There 
was a traveler dying of cold in the Alps, Some feltow-travelers passed 
faim by, feeling that they conld not save him, and they had all they could 
do to take care of themselves. One did spare a blanket to thraw over the 
exhausted frame. The man was sinking fast Into the fatj^ frost-slumber. 
A great-hearted fellow came along, and stopped. He leaned down, opened 
his comrade's coat, and felt his heart beating. He opened his own coat, and 
laid his own warm breast upon the freezing brother. He pulled the coats 
and wraps close around them both, breathed into his neck, and saved his 
life. This is the way and the spirit in which ve must deal with sinners ; 
and this is what we mean by our Parochial Missions — our special methods 
of evangelistic work. Our evangelists are men trained forUie work in the 
Church, as Apollos and Timothy were by St. Paul. 

The bishop, ministers, and people, In any city, becoming alive to the 
need and their responsibility, determine to hold a mission ; that is, a series 
of daily services and meetings, in which a special effort is made to warm 
up the cold CSiureh members, and win dying souls to Chrirt. For over 
twenty years some of us have been pleading for this method of evan- 
gelistic work. London has been reached by this means; and now that 
New York is being so blessed by it we hope the method will become na- 
tional. IHshop Polk says, " Into oor cold and torpid lives there needs, 
through all the borders of the Church, to come the mighty influx of a 
freer and fuller life. Be It ours to make way for it I Somehow, any- 
how, let us break up the crust of out too easy indifference and content- 
ment with things as they are. And then let us lift Up onr eyes unto the 
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bille, from whence cotneth onr help, and cry aloud that it may not 
tarry." Twenty reasons, from the evils of the city, were given why Mew 
York sbonid have a mission. After a long season of earnest prayer, when 
such an effort is to be made, the missioner comes, and the pastor and his 
flock are H solid band of wilting helpers. There is a holy communion 
every morning with Christ, very early. There is the stated morning and 
evening service of the Church for the devont worshipers; there is the hur- 
rying to and fro of the workers to bring the careless to bear the Gospel. 
At night, the regnlar service having been said at an earlier hour, 
a grand old hymn is sung, the Lord's Prayer is said, and some ample 
service, and then the evangelist preaches the truth as it is in Jesus. By 
cards, on which they are asked to write their names, or by personal con- 
tact with the clergy and workers after the sermon, those moved toward 
Christ are gathered into tbree classes : The unbaptized 'for preparation for 
baptism; the baptized but prodigal children of God for preparation tor 
the confession of Christ in the laying on of hands; and the lapsed for 
preparation for restoration to holy communion. There ore thus no scat^ 
tered and wasted results as is always the case where this work ie done in- 
dependently of ecclesiastical management. There is no shouting or 
screaming, or frantic appeals to the unconverted. It is the work of Christ 
done in Christ's way by the Church, because, like him, the Chureh's heart 
is filled with compassion for the multitude. Further details and methods 
will vary with local and special needs. As to the New York Uission I 
only know what the secular papers say. They report it as " different from 
any religious work New York has ever before known." They say, " It 
astonishes people of all persuasions ;" and that " it is altogether the most 
determined and powerful revivalistic enterprise ever known in New York." 
It has reached more than twenty Churches; it has reached Mr. Vander- 
bilt, BO that he is responsible for all its expenses ; and Woll Street men are 
crowding Trinity Church at noon. 

With all onr Churches, of every name, adopting Christ's methods, not 
Wesley's, or Moody's, or Hammond's, or Barnes's ; with the membership 
on fire to help to do Christ's work, tbe Church walb and pew doom 
voiitd no longer bar out the masses. The people woald crowd them full. 
Systematic visiting among the degraded would become part of the regular 
Church life, blesdng those who went down to the work, as well as those 
who were lifted up. 

In passing, let me say, that then your black German ocean here in 
Cincinnati would have crystal streams from the Rock of Ages poured into 
it All our cities will be safer if we take more foreign music, and less for- 
eign drink and Sunday desecration and heartless skepticism. We want the 
foreigner; and we want only his best in exchange for our best — the Gos- 
pel. He mnst become American and Christian, or he will hurt ns. The 
Stato might help the Chureh in her evangelistic work by wiser and bet- 
ter-enforced naturalization laws, compelling foreigners to respect our in- 
berited Anglo-Saxon feith in God, his day, and his Book; and preventing 
them from leveling America to Continental ism. Tacitus tells us that 
oar fathers in the German forests were at least monogamists, and as pure 
in private morals as the dews of their fields. Even Herbert Spencer teaches 
that their sons, to-day, must be held to the loftiest ideals of domestic vir- 
tue if our city leprosy is to be healed and not spread. The State must be 
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wiser and Btronger than modem leprous pbQoaophy. We mnat eee to it 
that tbe origiiial and redeemed Anglo-Saxon liie that has given ae oar Goetlie, 
and Hilton, and Stiakeepeare, and Bacon, and Wilberforce, and Hamilton, 
and Wordsworth, and Gladstone, and Edwards, and Washington, and Lin- 
coln, that wrote the Magna Chorta, the English Constitntion, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Constitntion of the United States, dominates 
America. 

Returning to the main thonght, I say, With the American Churches 
evangelised, and their memhers systematicallf at vork, not only would 
all our present buildings he free and filled, hut great free Churches would 
be built among the masses by money redeemed from selfishness, and mis- 
sion chapels, and bethels, and school huildingg, and misraon houses, and 
structures for ail kinds of rescue work and the training and nurture at 
those gathered in. ' Schools, day and night and Sundays, sewing schools, 
industrial schools, mothers' meetings, girls' friendly societies, workingmen's, 
and young men's clubs would grow up as the fruit follows the blossom. 

The free kindergartens would save the little ones whose ctadles were 
rocked next door to brothels from increasing the criminal classes; and 
this work the Churches would support until the State is wise enough to 
add Froebel's redeeming thought to the public school system. Thousands 
get their habits of sin from three years old to six ; and if the State leaves 
them in the atmosphere of physical, mental, and moral cormption, «n- 
proUcted, mother Church ought not to, and she will not, when she is doing 
her full work. Houses of mercy and reformation, for such as have fallen, 
will be multiplied. Homes for the aged, orphanages, and hospitale, wilt 
dot the deserts of our city's heathenism with oases of Christian refresh- 
ment, when Christ's living waters flow. " The White Cross " society ol 
young men and women, pledged to purity, will grow to a great army. Law 
and order leagues will have help from the ablest judges ; and the statutes 
against the houses of death and the doors of bell will be enforced. Men will 
be held to as high a standard of decency as women. The laws agunst in- 
temperance will be executed, and coSee-houees would take the places of the 
saloons. Now when the blessed work of evangelizing men has been well 
begun, the saloon, Satan's mightiest agent, undoes all the good. Gospel 
temperance, pressed on by the whole force of oi^nised Christianity, would 
shut up those pit-foils so thick along onr city streets, and bring in na- 
tional prohibition for the vendor, and Christ's salvation for the victim. 

My ground is that a re-consecrat«d Christianity, working by all their 
means and methods, and others like them, is Christ's remedy for the evite 
of our modem city. The fact that bo much evangelistic work has been 
done oiitaide the Churches is proof that my plea to the Churches to rise 
up and do the work Christ put them in this world to do is timely. If the 
Church — organized Christianity — were saving the world, there would be 
no outside agencies for evangelistic work. 

The grander the work all these agencies do the more they onght to 
sliame and stimulate the Churches. As far as they do reach and bless the 
unchurched masses in Bible ways, I can only say with all my heart, " God 
speed them." Yet I know that such methods do not present the Gospel 
in its fullness. They leave the impression upon the many that Gail Ham- 
ilton has when she says we want a Christianity to heal the world with ns 
little of the Church in it as possible. What becomes, then, of that king- 
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dotn of Christ, bis mj^cal bod^, the pillar and gronnd of ttie truth, of 
which the Bible ia bo full ? And what of Christ'ft minlBtry and gacraments 
to which he bound up every promise of salvaUon he made? The popalar 
thought is a delusion, as impotisibte of realication as an attempt to wear a 
diamond without the golden frame of the setting. St. Paul, who was taught 
from heaven by Cbriet, was baptized into the Church ; and he lays down 
u the first principles and foundations of the doctrine of Christ (Heb. vi, 1), 
repentance from dead works, faith towards God, the doctrine of baptism, 
and the laying on of hands. Such was his teaching and practice at 
EpbeauB and in all the Churches of God. ( Vide, Acts six, 1-7, and the 
£pistle to the Eph.) So 8t. Peter, fresh from the Pentecostal Gift, oi^ 
dered the converted to be bapticed ; and they continued in the apostles* 
doctrine and fellowship, in breaking of bread, and in the prayers. 
(Acts ii, 38, 41, 42.) When all the apostles at Jerusalem heard that Philip, 
the deacon evangelist, had baptised believers in Samaria, they sent 
unto them Peter and John, to lay hands on them and confirm them. 
(Acts viii, 5-17.) This Church way, then, is the way of the apostles for 
dealing with the evils of ancient cities; and they simply carried out the 
directions Christ had given them. 

When the independent evangelists get to paying fon puB^ in secalar 
papers; and religions papers publish false reports of results; and the 
preachers lie about the number of hands they see raised for prayers ; and 
the physical exdtement is increased to the Ixirders of insanity ; and 
exaggeration, and sin, and blasphemy, and Sunday desecration begin to ap- 
pear with the tent meetings and the wild revivals, it is time for the Church 
to call a halt, and bring evangelistic methods back to " the way of God." 
So far as outside work is trae to Scripture and reverent, the Church must 
have no rivalry with it, except to try and do even better. There must be 
no suspicious cast; and, like Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, every clergyman 
should thank God for precious souls, no matter by whose hands plucked 
like brands from the baming, and tenderly shepherd them in the Church. 
When organized Christianity is doing as ranch and as effective aggressive 
work as these independent agencies, it will be time enough to oppose 
th^m. 

O, Church of Christ, awake t In these advent weeks, es we watch for 
thd coming of Christ to judgment, I ctm almost see his blessed form bend- 
ing from bia great white throne, and his voice, as the voice of many waters, 
crying to all his hosts of the militant Church on earth, and the minister* 
ing angels In heaven, " Forward, the whole linel" 

If all that calls itself the Church of Christ on earth should hear and 
obey the voice from heaven, and band together in one mighty effort against 
the evils of the city, such a victory would bo won as would overtax all the 
trumpets of heaven to celebrate. When Christians sing the great hymns, 
like I^k of Ages, their different names melt out of their hearts, made 
warm by common praise. It we all went from our knees to evangelistic 
work against onr common foe in the name of the ctHnmon salvation from 
the Savior of us all, would not oar differences and sectarianisms be largely 
burned away by our common enthusiasm 7 And would we not bepn to 
realize that unity of the Church for which Christ prayed, and without 
which the worid will never believe ? The possibilities of ttie thought are a 
powerful stimnl&nt to me. 
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Now, tbeounelaM, tinw-Ioiif warisoBovrhaoda. Itng6S,mmetiiB» 
it seems, as it never raged before. We natA drop onr diflbrencea ynd 
bickerings, and bind oarselree to the cron of Christ in the blessed unitf 
of work in bis name for djing souls. The vision of tha future, the city 
of God, the Church triumphant riaes before me, resting upon the founda- 
tion of prophets and apoetles, with Jesus Christ its chief oorner-atoae. 
Evangelists have cut the living stones for its growing walls, attd paston, 
with many, a patient stroke aad biting sculpture, have, with the Uaster 
builder, been shaping them for their places. In mysterious silence J. see 
God's ultimate temple rise. I con not see the end. The smoke of the 
battle, the miata of tears, the murky clouds of earth's darkness, shot out 
the vision. Looking up by faith ^ain, I see the douds rifted, and the 
New Jerosalem, the golden, eoming down out of heaven, as bride adorned, 
for the marries supper of the Lamb. The two are ime I know; and 
somewhere, in God's good time, in his white world beyond, they shall be 
blended in the eternal unity of Christ in God, Uie eternal city of God, into 
which nothing that defileth can enter. Then, if you and I have been 
good soldiers of Jeans Christ, and fonght a good Sght and kept the faith 
and overcome the evil, with all the redeemed of earth and heaven we 
shall lift ttie song, " Thanks be nnl^ God, who givetli us the victoi? through 
Christ Jesos, onr Lord." 



THE YOUNG MEN OF OUR CITIES. 



Ir our cities are a menace to onr civilisation one effident factor in 
producing this menace is the condition of the young men in these cities. 
That young men are conapbinoualy absent from the Bervicea of Church 
and Sonday-scbool in onr cities, large and small ; that they lue con- 
spicuously present in saloon, pool-room, concert ball, gambling den. 
Some facts and other phues of even more vicious resort, as well aa in 
jmnK mm "to prison and reformatory, bearing the penalty of the crimes 
our dtles. they have committed, — these are facts often mentioned. 

Consider a few figures secured by careful count and eatitnate in .some 
of the smaller cities. 

A city of ISfOOO populatton, conttuning 3,500 young men : 65, (n: one- 
fortieth, are memben of Protestuit Churches; not one received into a, 
Church during a year; SOO convicted of ctime that same year. 

A city of 20,000 population, 3,500 yoni^ men : only 29 young men — 
less than one in 100~membere of Protestant Churches. 

A city of 20,000 population, 4,000 young men: only 38 young men* 
joined the Churches during one year. 

A city of 17,000 population, 3,000 young men: 366 young men — 
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ant OTie4entti— Gfanrch in«mbere; l,(Sl~over one-ioortti — entered 40 
Hdoons bcitweeii 7 utd 8 P. M. an« Batordaf . Thb city ie not west ol the 
UiBBiasippi. 

A citj' of 20,000 popalatioD, 4,000 yoimg men : 236 are Chunsb mem- 
beis; 39 received into Cborcbes during 1883; 1,089, over on»4ourth, con- 
victed of crime that year. 

A city of 32,000 populatiDn, 6,000 yoong men: 21 Proteituit Churches; 
105 liqnor nloonsi last year 106 yonng men received into 21 ChorclieB; 
222 mio^ jail and vorlchoose. 

A city of 38,000 population, 6,000 yonng mm: 17 Protestant Churches; 
128 liquor saloons; on a pleasant Bnnday morning b per cent of yonng 
men attended half the Churches, Including all the large ones ; on the 
previous gatuKUy Aening during two hours 10 [ler cent of the young 
men in 7 out of 128 saloons — 6 per cent, or otie-«ightaenth of the saloone. 

A city of 12,000 population, 2,500 young men : on a pleasant Sunday 
evening in all the Churches 6 per cent of the young men ; in 3 per cent 
of the saloons 4 per cent of the yonng men. 

These are only small dlies. If we find these things in the green tree, 
what may we not expect In the dry t 

Some of the reasons why these things are so, are not far to seek. The 
hoy, quite prematurely, becomes in bis opinion too old and icToa nwoiu 
too wise for the Sunday-school, He grows too restless to f™ tii8» i&cu. 
remain in the quiet of bis home, whether that home be in the country 
or the lity. 

In the growth of business io our cities the demand for these restless 
country boys has brought multitudes of them to the great town. Their 
employers exercise no such home care over them as was customary in the 
olden time. After buMness hours, the evening which formerly the young 
apprentice or clerk spent in work, is now with young men the time of 
loneliness. Their lodgings furnish no attractions. The churches are 
dosed except on the prayer-meeting nights, emd the prayer-meeting does 
not attract them. The devil's agencies ore alive with active workers B/aA 
most pocdtive attractions. With these surroundings, the young man enters 
on the path that lies between the home of his parents or the school or 
college be has attended and the safe anchorage of the home be is to 
make for himself. The path b often a long and difficult one. 

Allodii^ to this interesting period in the life ot a .young man, an 
eminent public speaker lat«ly said: "The state provides the common 
school, and not only g^ves, but enforces, universal education. But after 
the young man has. been launched into t^p world to win his way as beat 
he may, the state takes no further care than to fnmish a policeman to 
arrest him in case be goes astray. It either directly licenses or indirectly 
tolerates the saloon, the pool-room, the concert-ball, the gambling den, 
and resorts of every kind ; but its only effort to keep or rescue the young 
man from any or all of these influences is the policeman.',' While the 
only proviHon of the. state is a pcdiceman, the provision of the Churches 
in the fonn of Church services, meetings and fellowship is wholly inade- 
quate to cope with the multiform and multiplied temptations which meet 
the yonng man every day and evening. 

Undertbeprefflureof thisneedof special effort, on behalf of young men 
the laymen of the Evangelical Churches have combined, and, what tbe7 
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conid not ao well do for Tonng men thTongti the Chnrcties either indl- 
L The Young '^^''aUy or denomiiuitionallr, they have Boa^t to Accom* 
Hen'sChrivtan plish unitedlj> and nndenomin&tionally, creating for this pur- 
AModaUtm, ^tyg/s an agency whi(,4i bears the name of the Yonng Hen's 
Ohristiaii Anociatioii. It haa been greatly aided by the hearty sanction 
of the ministry, but the responsible numagement and support of the Asso- 
ciation has been in the hands of the laymen of the Ghnrchee. 

As a reform agency this Association haa addressed a part of ita efforts 
to the yoang men aln«dy wrecked by the demoralidng agencies we have 
M ■ lefoim referred to. Practical sympathy has been ezdted for these 
■C*"^' victims in their homelessneas, on the street, in the gutter, 

in jail, alms-honse, asylom, and reformatory. Good reanltfi have been 
achieved. Yonog men have been rescoed and redaimM. They have been 
bronght into the Ghmch. Often they have proved an infirm membeiship, 
leqniring that care aod sympathy which it is a blesang for the Chnrch 
to exercise. Often, also, they have proved invaloable helpers in preaching 
the faith they once destroyed and in pulling from Uie pit, whence they 
were di^ed, those who were In peril similar to their own. Among these 
trophies of redeeming grace are Some who have been among the moat 
active and nsefnl In this blessed work for yoang men. 

Bnt while not neglecting the work of rescne, the Yonng Men's Chris- 
bnt chleflT «■ tian Association in its beat estate, as a remedial agency, haa 
" '«"«'»'.'•; addremed itself chiefly to the work of prevention — seeidug 
i to hear upon tl 
d and wrecked. 

To accomplish this, places of resort were opened for yonng men, tlie 
design being to attract them by what was wholesome and useful. To 
make these places not only wholesome but really attractive, the Christian 
young men providing them needed money. Vicious resorts are gilded and 
decked with all that money can buy. But for years these Young Men's 
Christian Associations straggled to carry on their work in onr lu-gest 
cities with an expenditure bo small sa to give them the ability only to 
provide the prayer-meeting and a reading-room, poorly located in an npper 
story. A friend who reached the door of one of these attic rooms in a 
panting condition justly exclaimed: " No young man oonld be expected to 
come here unless he was terribly in earnest" 

But some Associations have happily survived the period when the 
nature and necessities of their work were so feebly appreciated. - 

Among Oiese more fortunate Associations there are seventeen in 
seventeen cities: including, Boston, Baltimore, Newark, Bufialo and Pitts- 
, A«8Mi»Hon ^"Tg. Ten years ago these seventeen Associations had 
Bnfldingi In inferior rooms. Now they all have Association boitdings. 
Ism CUM*, ^gj, ye«n ago they were given only |54,0&4 annually to make 
their rooms attractive and useful to young men. Last year t94,9G9, or 
nearly double the amount, was given in these cities for this purpose, while 
during the decade, as has been said, the Christian people in these seven- 
teen cities have erected each an Association building lor their young men 
at an a^jpregate cost of $1,206,200. These figures show that in the seven- 
teen cities the money annually given to carry on the work (or young men 
has increased 75 per cent, while in addition over $1,300,000 has been 
invested in buildings. 
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Bat theE» serenteen bnildings are not. Uie 6n\y ones erected during 
the lB8t ten yeam. Thej tiolong to a gronp of thirty-three (33) ABsoda- 
tioD buildings vbich. have been ei«cted during the past ten years in thirty- 
two citlee, at a cost of $2,421,700. 

If we examine these bnildinga we find them erected on a 
definite plan, quite uniqae in Btructar6 and arrangement, constituting 
something decidedly novel and suggeatire in Christian ended □□ • 
architecture. Whatever the shape o£ the lot upon wbiiih oJiitorm plan, 
the edifice stands the Interior is so arranged that you enter fiiet the cen- 
tral or focal-room — called the reception-Toom — out of which open doors or 
passages to the secretary's office, the cloak-room, the i^ading-room, the 
debating ball, the parlor, library, edocatiooal and Bible class-rooms, 
gymnasium and baths, prayet-meeting room and every other department of 
the Association. This social focns of the building receives erery young man 
as be enters this popular resort, and when his errand is ovw, whether it 
has had to do with the physical or social, the literary or mu^cal, the 
entertidning or educational, the studious or religious deputment of the 
boilding, he returns on hia way out to this same attractive room. Som^ 
tjmes you can in this room mark a square yard, which is traversed by 
every young matt entering or leaving the building. This may be justly 
termed the structural center, abont which both the edifice and the work 
are reared. It cotreBponda to the bar, the gambling-table, or other focal 
point of interest in the various demoralising resorts with which young 
men are familar. 

Let ns now examine more closely a group o( eleven of these Associa- 
tion buildings in ten of our leading cities; Ifew York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Buffalo, with (A) tar 
Newark, and San Francisco. Notice at the outset what thej members; 
provide for the members of the Association. 

Finl, in each of these, with one exception, we find the finest gymna- 
sium, which each of these great cities contains, with an (g.) oymna- 
excellent instructor. dmiu; 

A generation ago a young man in one of theee cities desiring bodily 
training of this kind was obliged to place himself in contact with some 
instructor from the sporting community. To-day, in most of these Asso- 
ciation gymnasiums the young men receive instruction from— what would 
have been deemed years i^ a phenomenon, if not a paradox — a Christian 
gymnast These instructors have come to ns in answer to prayer and 
effort. They are in sympathy with the high Christian purpose of the 
organization, and they are multiplying as Association gymnasinms are 
being opened. In Uiis way the Young Men's Christian Associations are 
throwing abont physical culture in these cities a wholesome and attractive 
atmosphere. 

Hear some of the many testimonies given by young men attending 
these gymnasinms : 

" Being closely confined all day at my desk, at night I often feel lan- 
guid and tired, and when feeling in that state seldom exer- ,-^ 
ciae without having renewed life and vigor. It has done 
much toward enabling me to cope with a busy bneiness life." 

" While I am there I foiget all my cares and troubles, and feel happy." 

" Instead of the flabby flesh which covered my bones before I placed 
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myseU nndw uutmctloii in your gjmnMhim, there u now a cet-tain 
degree of ftrmiiMB in my muaclei and a circulation of blood which flUn 
one with a deaira to tread m «ir; tiiia may eeem an exaggeration, but it 
is a tact." 

" It haa pnt me in fint-rate trim, made ma stronger both mentally and 
phyaically, and developed my muacles immenaely. When I leave the 
gymnasium in the evening I have an immense appetite, as the Innch 
man in the nei^bocbood can teetify." 

" I have entered with a headache, exerclaed (or abant on honr, flnish- 
ing with a brisk run of tialf a mile, tben washed in cold water, mbbed 
myeeli with a coarse towel, and walked out minus the headnche. At 
oUier times, by the use o{ the Hmte means I have banished the blues and 
gone home happy and hongry. I use the gymnasiom for the general 
devel<q»ment and toning up of the aystem, not dreaming of ever becom- 
ing an athlete. One hour a day, three times a week, is condottve to good 
health, good Bpirila and self-control." 

" This much I confess, I have often hooted the Associatian and its 
seemingly ridiculous work, but my mind's change even now astoDishes 
me, OS I am now one of its best advocates in trying to get my friends ,to 
beoome members. I have discovered the very good work it offers, and 
r^ret deeply that I had not long ago Jmned ii" 

A young lawyer writes: "I attend the Y. M. G. A. gymnasinm five to 
eight times a week. It has given me a keen appetite, aonnd sleep, and 
buoyant spirits." 

" A book-keeper reports a gain of fifteen pounds in weight, and health 
wonderinlly improved ; chest measarement increased two wid one-half 
inches, and upper arm two and one-fonrth Inches." 

A student writes: "My weight has increased thirty-fonr pounds, and 
my chest four inches. Nothing else I have ever done has been so bene- 
ficial to my health." 

A stenographer writes ; " I am confined to my office all day, and must 
have relaxation. I find moderate, systematic exercise very beneficial, and 
consider the gymnasium one of the most valuable featniea of the wort." 

These testimoni^ come from many cities, and could be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

While these ten Assooiationa provide this very superior bodily tT^n- 
ing, sixty-eevm Assoiaatitms in as many cities have gymnaainma, most of 
them the beet which the community has yet secured. In forty-two other 
cities some leas thorough form of bodily culture in light gymnastics, 
calisthenics, etc., is provided by the Association. So that in one hundred 
and nine cities phyrical training in some form is oflTered to yonng men. 
Association eenttment at these and many other points is calling for much 
more to be done on the excellent lines already marked out 

But these eleven Aeeociation buildings ccmtain, also, beadee gymna- 
sioma, educational or class-rooms, where in the evenings young men receive 
(b.) EdQcathn]- instruction in writing, book-keeping, sbwt-hand, free-hand 
el ciMtee; drawii% vocal and instmmental music, English composition 
and debate, German, French, and Spanish, and other useful branches of 
knowledge. 

The New York Association reports 1,231 yonng men in attendance 
tqion these cloaeeB. Only two universities in the country report so many 
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etndeate. la the tea AasocUtbme under coiuiidenitian eighty-foor clasaea 
are taught, contuning 3,976 atudentB. 

Some testimoiUM irom the y aung men in these flnwoi indioate their 

" I am holding a Tery good podtion at present, obtained by the knowl- 
edge of short-hand guned at the Aaaociation, which I never (Tertimoni^) 
would have otherwise mastered." 

" I have found the instruction received in the German class beneficial 
to me, both in btudnesa and in private life." 

" Since I joined the boolc-keeping class I have kept all the books of 
the bnsiness." 

" When I first joined I knew comparatively nothii^ about mnsio, bat 
I can now take up an ordinary piece of muaic and read it at sight. This 
has led me to take great interest in the singing in my own Snnday-Hchool 
and Church." 

" The most practical advantage that I have derived is, that I have been 
able to secure a eatisfaclory utuation in a Spanish commercial house as 
the result of the koowledge I have acquired in, the class, thanks to the 
Association." 

" I earn my livelihood as a cotrespondiag stenographer, which art I 
have learned mostly at the Aeaociation class." 

lestimoiyiee like these can be also greatly multiplied. 

Besides these ten Associations, 124 others keep open 419 educational 
classes, seeking to emulate those of the leading city societies, la. advertising 
these claaaes and in seeking to {pve young men the option of this nseful 
and rational way to occupy their evenings, two facts have been discovered : 

Firfi. That a far greater number of young men than the Associations 
can yet accommodate are eager to prefer this useful method of evening 
occupation to the saloon and other demomliziag resorts. 

Second. That proficiency in each branch of knowledge gives promotion 
in many more branches of business than is generally apprehended. One 
experienced secretary sent out to all the young men in the Association, 
asking how many would join a class in free-hand drawing. To his surprise 
over 200 replied, and the following great variety of occupations waa repre- 
sented among the number: Apprentices to engravera, lithographers, sil- 
versmiths, printere, designers, and electricians, journeymen painters, 
gasrfitters, carpenters, pattern makers, blacksmiths and elevator builders, 
carpet designers, machinists, engineering draugbtHnen, architectural 
draughtsmen, locksmiths, boiler makers, elevated railroad switchmen, 
surveyors, upholsterrae, confet^aonere, artists, manufacturersi book-keepers, 
clerks salesmen, lawyers; messengers, lecture agents, law stenographs^ 
ferry masters, compositors, studente, office boys, and errand boys. 

These eleven Association buildings contain not only gymnasiums and 
class-rooms but lecture halls and social-rooms. Hei% were given last year 
159 lectures and talks on health, eighty-one social receptions, j^, LectufM, 
mumcalB, etc., combining instruction and amusement At Beceptlons, So- 
some of the social entertainments refreshmenta are provided. '^''''^ "^-^ 
,To some of the lectures and sociables the young men are entitled to bring 
their lady friends. 

In some Associations both an orchesbu and a ^ee^Iub have been 
formed; and in suquaer-time the rambling or outing club carries into 
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the open nir on Satnrdtj aftemooDS large nnmben of jowig men, moet 
of whose time is spent at the desk or connter. 

Libraries are owned by 326 Associations. Uost of them are small 
coUectiomi of books. Only twenty-eeven have over 2,000 volumes each. 
But in proportion to the number and value, the volumes are 
much more uaed than other collectiona, because they are not 
isolated in a separate building, but are eauly accessible to all the fre- 
quenters of a targe and popular resort. What makes these collections of 
hooks puticularly useful to young men is the fact that they are open 
during the evening, when many other collectjons ore closed. They also 
lie in the path of the young man as he seeks the gymnasium, the lecture, 
tlie educational claas, the reading-room, the prayer-meeting, and the 
parlors where he spends so many of his evenings. 

The leading Association library ia in the possession of the Association 
in New York City, and has received its first endowment in the form of a 
bequest of $150,000, being the reddnary estate of the late William Ntblo, 
Esq. This library now contuns over 32,000 volumes. 

The following testimonies from yonng men are to the point here: 

"Coming to the ci^, as I did, almost an entire stranger, withont 
Mends, I found in the rooms of the Association a warm welcome, the use 
of the reading-room and library, the pleasant enterlaiu- 
mente, lectures, etc. These are all of such decided advantage 
to me that I sbonld feel completely lost without them." 

" My mother being dead and having no sisteis, I used to find it hard 
to enjoy my evenings without going into a pool-room, but since I joined 
the Association I have spent nearly all my spare time in its rooms." 

"In the literary society I believe my mind has been sharpened and 
made active in debat«. The lectures have been a source of inestimable 
Talue. My only regret ia that I was so long in joining the Association." 

" The Association has been a sort of refuge to me in times of trouble 
and care. In its entertainments and lectures the Associatiou has been 
brimful of enjoyment and instruction." 

" The Asaociation has kept me from going out nights with young men 
to theaters and saloons, and to play billiards, pool, etc.; when I go out 
ol a night now, I go to the library and peruse useful books or magazines." 

"Being a stranger in the iAty, the Association bos been to me like a 
home, where I oould go and spend my evenings, feeling dways welcomei 
and in a society where all the influences help me to lead a purer uui 
better life." 

In order to obtain the expensive privileges which have been de- 
scribed, the yonng man becomes a member of the Association. Such 
(B) For DOB. membership is freely granted without any reference whatever 
nemben; to the religions faith or creed of the applicant, and the roll 

of members contains the names of Jew and Oentile, foreign-born and 
native-born, Romanist and Protratant But tbe doors of these hospitable 
buildings are open to a far greater multitade of yonng men than those 
who are able to pay tbe membership fee. 

The young man arriving in the great city as a stranger wants finit to 
(a.) Bo&idinc- And a wholesome boarding-house, suited to his means. In 
nouMs; jjie reception-room a list of such places carefully collated 

ia pat Into his bande. He also need« employment. The bnreaii of the 
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AaeociAtlon for thia pnrpoM is free to him. In this employment depart- 
ment alone, in nine of the leading city ABBOci«tiana last year (b.) Employ- 
more young men were connseled wiUi and helped thwi are "oent; 
found on the lista of membership of these nine Aaaociations. The third 
thing the stronger wants is a place of resort in the evening, ajid he is 
cordially invited to the reading-room, parlor and library, (p., neading- 
where he is made to feel at home, and wheace he often finds 'wto, etc ; 
his way to the religious meetings. 

This free and open-handed welcome brings to the reception-room, the 
employment bnreau, the reading-room, and the religious meetings amulti- 
tnde of yoong men more numerous even than those who fiock to the 
gymnasium, the classes, the lectures, and other entertainments. 

These two groups of memban and non-members are constantly chang- 
ing, many of the non-members being irresistibly attracted into closer con- 
tact and identification with the Association, while their places are supplied 
by the ceaseless incoming tide of stranger young men. In the tight of 
these facts we also see how small a part of the field and reach of the 
Association's influence Is represented by the number of young men 
enrolled as members. In this point it differs radically from the social 
clnb, to which it is often compared, but which is shut to every one but 
paying members. 

We have considered mainly thus far the worlt for young men in the 
ten Association buildings of ten leading cities. Let ns now examine 
a very difi'eretrt group of Association building in five small ^ ABsodMlon 
cities or towns with a population Varying from 5,000 to BoUdbira in . 
30,000, namely: BL Johnsbnry, Vermont; Newborgh, New «n^' «** 
York; Germantown, Pennsylvania; Rome, New York, and York, Penn- 
sylvania. The value of these buildings varies from $18,000 to $50,000. 
For years the Christian people of these places had marveled at the vigor 
and enterprise with which the devil's agents iiad reproduced the saloon 
and other demoralising agencies of the great city. These buildings repre- 
sent an attempt to erect a successful oppontion to vicious resorts. In them 
ve find the gymnasium, Ibe educational class, the lecture hall, the social- 
room and its entert^nments— all borrowed from the larger model in the 
great city and adapted to the needs of young men, many of whom will 
poon be part of the great mnltitude beginning life in the large cities. In 
these smaller cities the Association building can compass a work of preven- 
tion which in the larger cities it ts toolate toaccomi^ish. By a wise enter- 
prise in providing lectures and entertainments— under Christian auspices— 
the young men postpone the arrival of the low theater and the lass desira- 
ble order of amusements. By means of the gymnasium and other appliances 
athletic organization and sports are kept nnder wholesome Christian con- 
trol. In one town, where the liquor traffic had been unsuccessfully assailed, 
the promoters of reform saw and realised that the saloons Irere frequented 
for something besides the drink. They were criticised because while seek- 
ing to remove the saloons they provided no social resort as a substitwte. 
With a wise benevolence they gave their Christian young men an Asso- 
ciation building, and they now testify that more has been accomplished 
by this means in the euppTesNon of tlte liquor-trafllc than by all other 
agencies combined. 

But these buildings which ofibr such a geaeroos and attractive wel- 
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oome to yonng men, inTolvingBo large an outlay on capital and income 
S. The entteel- ""♦'ount, bear the name of Christ npon them. In them the 
taticpartof Uie young man alBO finds the prayer-meeting and Bong eerrice, 
fretful "hen ^^^ Kble class, the Christian Worker's class, and other 
*« Whet piww religious meetings. Years ago the religions activity of the 
aie empha- Association was its prominent, almost its sole activi^. The 
■'"^- more expensive and attractive agencies we have described 

have been wisely added and as wisely made prominent Has this change 
robbed the Association of its character as an agency for the evangelization 
of the yoang men of our dties ? This is a vital question, for if the Asso- 
datjon is losing iti bold, as an agency in city evangellzstioh, then I am' 
an intruder upon the attention of this congress and a trespasser on your 
time and patience. In point of fact, however, careful investigation shows 
that in these larger rooms and new buildings the religious work is being 
pushed more actively and ingeniously than was possible under the old 
Hgime. For example, in one of these Association bnlldinge, gymnaMum 
and library, parlor and classes, entertainments and reading-room are so 
attractive that, by actual connt, 360,060 visitors entered its reception-room 
last year. In this building the religious part of Uie wort was carried on so 
vigorously that one in every six of this great nnmber, namely, over 42,000, 
found their way to some one of the religious meetings, which to the num- 
ber of 1,100 annually ore held in that building; and 286 o( these young 
men were by their own request counseled with as inijnirere about the 
way of life through faith In Christ 

During the week of prayer for young men last month (November, 
1886) — a week now observed by the Young Men's Christian Associations 
all round the world — meetings for young men were held in this Associa- 
tion building every night. The interest was bo great that they were con- 
tinued a second week. Seventy-one young men manifested a desire to 
begin the Christian life. Of this nnmber thirty-siT are hopefully converted 
and are uniting with the Churches. The average attendance at these 
meetings was 19S. Such a bn>ad and fruitful work in the evangelization 
of yonng men was hnpostdble to this parijculto Association in the period 
before it secured an adequate building; and while Its work was chiefly, 
almost wholly, a religions one. 

Like testimony comes from all the AsBociatdons which Christian citJ- 
tens have generously equipped with appliances that enable them to offer 
to young men a broad and hospitable welcome. 

Hear what the young men themselves say about this work ; 

"Joining the Association at a time when my mind was filled with 
^^^ doubts, I was drawn into the meetings in the pM-lor'by the 

^*^"" singing, and while attending these meetings was led to give 

my heart to Christ." 

A medical student writes : " Tite Y. M. C. A. has offered me a place 
of refuge and of pleasant Christian enjoyment on every Stinday that I 
spend in a city where I am a comparative stranger. More than oil, I feel 
tiiat I am among friends to whom I may go for advice." 

" The Association has been a great help to me in my endeavor to 
maintain a Christian life, both from attendance on its religious meetings 
and not less in providing enjoyments more elevaUng than those I might 
o&erwiaebe templed to indiUge in." 
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" The Tefy atmoaphere ol Uie place MemB to make yon ieel Qtat then 
IB Bometliiiig more to work far ttuui mere earthly gain." 

" Comhig into the city, and bRving no frienda here, it has made me 
feel BomeRhat at home. It hae enabled me to find one of the nicest 
Churches possible ; and has be«n a great assistance to me by waking me 
up to a sense of my Christian duUes." 

"My first interest was in the gymnasium, bat when I think of ths 
greaiat benefit I have received, it is in the direction of increased Christiaa 
activity." 

Another says : " The gymnaidnm was my first attraction, but, since I 
become a ChrisUan, the Bible class and religious meetings hare been the 
features most dear to me." 

"My active Christian wcM-k cotomenced in the AssociatiiHi, hence it 
was the means of starting me to work in the Church, and has strengthened 
and bettered it ever since." 

These- testimonies come from cities where the many ridedness of the 
Association work is most pronounced. 

From a city where the Association had attempted to do a work wholly 
religious, a prominent Christiaa and public man, who had himself been 
active and self-denying in this work— a man widely known and as widely 
trusted both in Church and state — writes: 

"I have felt for years past that onrwork, though most valuable in one 
respect, was a minus quantity in regard to what appears to me to be the 
very center-point of the Young Men's Christian AseociAtion. It lacked 
entirely holding power as a preventive and home agency, tt was merely 
the means of doing some evangelistic work among some of our young men. 
Eat from my experience of the last fifteen years, I have foond that how- 
ever valuable this work may be as an adjunct, it is not the sole work of 
the Young Hen's Christian Association, and, if prosecuted as the sole 
work, it not unfrequently brings the Association very seriously into cod- 
fiict with the Churches, and does this quite unnecessarily. I am satisfled 
that we want home life offered to the thousands of young men who have 
not this advantage, and we want the elements ol a well organised club 
or place o( meeting, without the concomitants which make it injurious. 
Through our new secretary, I trust that we shall be enabled in our city— 
before very long to model our Association on this basis." 

Another Aseociatioii president, alluding to the pressure to which the 
institution is often subjected by unwise and ignorant friends, says: 

" We must stem the tide of every vorie^ of suggestion and objection 
from the depraved desecrator, who urges that we should eradicate Chiis- 
tian from the name, throw the Bible out of the window, and introduce the 
pool-ball and the poker chip, to the devotionalist, who demands that we 
" purge the temple," close the gymnanum, shut up the readii^room, ban- 
ish sociability, and permit nothing but plain chairs, bare walls,and a per- 
petual high'pressure prayer-meeting." 

Avoiding either extreme, the Association accomplishes most for the 
evangeliution of young men in onr cities, by seeking to benefit the whole 
roan physically, socially, educationally, and spiritually, upon the lines 
of the scheme already indicated. 

The religions work of the Associations is conducted upon the plat- 
form of the Evangelical Ohnrohes, and in entire harmony and sympatlq' 
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witb tiieae Chorctiefl. This ia abundantly gnaranteed hy the evangelical 
4. ouftranteea ^^^ '^^ membeTBhip — a teat which confines the yoling and 
teaf"' haSIc^ Office-holding membership to young men who are members of 
□I Die Aiaodtr Evangelical Churches. It was not till this test was adopted 
"""■ that these buildings and other permanent property were 

^ven to the Associations, and meet of this property is held securely in 
bust for them npou the condition of their fidelity to this fundamental 
evangelical principle of the organisation. 

Another sure guarantee of both the evangelical and evangelistic char' 
kcter of the Association is (onnd in the character, qualifications, and motive 
of the executive offlcere, or general secretaries, who devote their lives to 
his department of Christian work. To this I will allude a littJe later. 

A third guarantee is found in the fact that while the Association 
maintains this cloee relation to the Church, it loyally enjoins on its mem- 
bers to "hold their duties and obligations to their respective Churches 
as having tlte prior claim upon their sympathy and efforts," — a rule of 
conduct carefully observed throughout the societies. 

The qnestion is sometimes asked, " Is not the Young Men's Christian 
Association developing into a new Chnrcb or sect?" One reply to this is 
found in its recognition, just stated, of the priority of the Chnivh. An- 
other answer, still more convincing to some, will occur to any one who 
thoughtfully examines these Aseociation buildings, and the varied work 
going on in them. Such an observer will note the entire absence of any 
provision for the family or household. If the germ of a Church is here, 
it most be an impoedble Church of one sex. But the young man on his 
way to a home ol his own is found here. He can become a controlling 
member of the society only by first joining the Church, where ample 
provision is made for the family and the household, and whither the 
index finger of the Association, its principles and ita teachings, is 
ever pointing him. A careful examination of the structure and working 
of the Association seems to disclose the fact that it exists less for itself 
than for the Church of Christ 

We have now examined two groups of these novel Association build- 
ings, located in cities lai^ and small. We have examined the attractions — 
G. Total nuni- Physical, social, entertaining, educational, religious, which 
bcr of build- draw young men in large numbers to these buildings. The 
""^ question will be asked, how many of these well-appointed 

buildings are there T 

Since 1876 thirty-three have been obtained. Before 1875 twelve had 
been secured. These forty-five are valued at $3,547,700. They are genuine 
Association buildings. Upon them the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions lisve expended seven-eighths ot the money invested in Association 
buildings. Beddes these forty-flve, forty more bear the name. But they ■ 
can not justly be called young men's buildings. While over seven-eighths 
of the capital invested in Association buildings has been put in the forty- 
five genuine buildings, less than one-eighth has been put into these inferior 
buildings. The Associatdons have certainly shown wisdom in being very 
frugal in expenditure upon buildings which really misrepresent their 
work in the eyes of the community. Indeed it ought, in all fairness, to 
be said that in the case ot each one of these poorer buildings the genuine 
friends of yoang men and of this work are seeking— as you are doing in 
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UUa dty — either to renvodel the present boilditiK or to sabstitute it with 
one adapted to the vork and gefiaioely atltactive lo young men. 

In looking over the list of tberbest'Aasotdation buildings, itisTorthy 
ot note, that three of them are located in one citj'.. In the samecity.lobs 
are already purchased for a-fourth, and it is perceived tbat «. Three in ' 
these four axe only harbingers of more to follow; a fact .™>« ="r- 
vhich shows that the neoessity is already recognized of multiplying these 
places of resort if adequate, wholesome provision, ia to be nude for 
young men. 

It is equally noteworthy that the best ot these buildings and the best 
Association building in the world is the noble: gift of one man to the 
young men of the city in which it is located. Within a few ^ .^he beat 
days of its dedication an aged capitalist in a neighboring EiTen 117 one 
ci^ ofTered to erect for the Young Men's Christian Associa- "^" 
tion there a building thoroughly adapted to its needs ; facts which lndi< 
cate that we may expect builoings of this sort from individual public- 
spirited citixeos as well as from the combined efforts o{ all the friends of 
young men in a commnnity. What nobler memorial could a capitalist 
leave behind him in the city in which he has accumulated his fortune 
than such a building aa the late Ur. Frederick Maiquand left to the city of 
Brooklyn— a building warm and bright, day and evening, with a perpetual 
hospitable welcome to the generations of young men coming, aa he did, 
bom the country, to make their fortune in the great town. 

As many bnildinga as the single gifts of individual citisena and the 
combined gifts ot many friends will together secure, are urgently needed 
in every city, if any Hi provision is to be made lor the vast mass o( young 
men yet uninfluenced by any Christian agency. 

Another one ot these buildings is occupied by the German-speaking 
Branch of the Yonng Men's Christian Association, Nearly one-half of the 
money for the purchase of it was given by German-Ameri- ^ onetoraer- 
can merchants. It marks the fact that the Associations are mui - xpeaklux 
making a beginning — only a beginning, and as yet a very '"""S ■"""■ 
small one — of work In the interest of our German-speakii^ young men — 
a class as ne^ected In this regard as they are infiuential, numerous, and, 
by the right means, accessible. 

Fourteen Association buildings are now In course ot erection in 
fourteen cities. Two of these are in leading cities of the 
South — a section of the country where no anch building has conne ot ereo- 
yet been completed in any large city. **""■ 

But these remarkable and oniqne boildings coold never have been 
erected, the work in them, which is assuming better and more useful 
forms every year, could never have been developed, without ^ Genenxl See- 
the i^ency of a special class of workers, who make the retails who 
elevation of young men the business of their Uvea, just as "" 
the gambler, the saloon-keeper, and their associates find their employ- 
ment in the demoralization and ruin of young men. The men devoting 

their lives to tiiis work ore termed general secretaries. Study ^ ^_ 

the story of any one of these better Association buildings, buiidli« a 
and you will find the real architect to have been the general *'"''■ 
secretary. It was his vigilant eye which detected, in time for correction, 
tlie radical mistakes which the nominal architect, in iae ignorance of the 
18 
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Aeeociatioii work, was m^ing. Study th« work going on in theM bnild- 
ings, examine the regiment of 70111^ men distribnted into conunitteeB, 
each well drilled, and all keei^ng time together in the rhytiimical actirity 
ol the work. You will discoTer that the efficiency and hBrmony are dne 
- largely to the quiet management and cqiacity of the executive officer, who 
if) the right band both of the board of management and of the active workers. 

There hare been a few AMOciation bnildinga from which the light and 
warmth of the work have somehow departed. I recall one in a laigecity. 
The occnpaacy and then the actual poaaesgion of it was abandoned. It 
bad been obtidned before a competent secretary was secured. Some years 
later the needed man was found, and now in place of the loet building a 
far better one is occupied by a ceaselefls activity, full of blessing to young 
men. 

In another large city the work became eo languid that the organiia- 
tion ceaaed to deserve the name it bore. This was all due to the fact that 
a competent secretary wa« succeeded by one ignorant of the work and 
petstfltent in bis ignorance. This archit«ct of ruin was at last removed, 
and what he bad demolished ia being slowly rebuilt by a competent 
xocceesor in the secretaryship. 

In another city a laige and handsome building was erected by frietds 
who had not first secured a competent man as secretary. In a few yean 
the beautiful structure seemed — in the eyes of intelligent friends — to he a 
whited sepulcher of work for young men. But, before a complete wreck 
had been wrought, in answer to earnest prayer and bard work, tbe right 
man was sectired as secretary, and as steady as tbe needle to the pole 
has been the return to vigorous usefulness and to tbe confidence both of 
the young men and the community. 

Such experience leads us to emphasiie the necessity of competent 
secretaries to act as executive officers of this work tor young men. 

Ten years ago, tbe list of Association general secretaries contained 
tbe names of twenty-one, who in tbe light of the experience of the past 
•b. gniwiiw in **° years were qualified for the office. That list now con- 
nnmben, tains tbe names of 229 competent secretaries In 1&3 cities and 

towns, varying in size from Berwick, Pennsylvania, with a population of 
2,300 and a handsome building, to New York City. Of these 22fl secreta- 
ries 176 are in charge of the Association work in 142 cities ; forty-three 
are in charge of railroad branches, composed of railroad employes and 
located at railroad terminal points; ten are in charge of Association 
gymnasiums. 

A school, one department of which is devoted to the trwning of young 
men for tbe secretaryship, has been recently opened in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. This deputment has now fourteen pupils. It is encour^ng to 
notice, that, while forty-five cities have excellent buildings, 142 have sec- 
retaries. Competent men are being secured in advance of the buildings, 
which can not be utilized without them. This is wholesome growth. 

In examining the Association buildings we discovered that they were 
held under the control of a membership and in tbe hands of trustees 
c cootraiuna P^^dged to keep this wOrk in all ite addvitiea true to the 
motiTe Chila- Christian name it bears. Another equ^ly sure guarantee of 
*'"^ tbe evangelical and evangelistic character of the AsBociation 

is found in ttieee general secretKries who have been gradually enlisted in 
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ita work am) are nuldiig it their life work. If the motive ol the bailding 
and the trend of its activities are toward leading young men to Christ, 
equally trne is it of these iecretaries, that tbey are one and all engaged in 
. tUa work primarily to lead yonng men to a saving fwth in Jesus Christ 
For fifteen years I have met with these brethren in their annual conferences. 
Here they hare compared their views ftnd methods. Tbey have helped 
one another to define imd shape this new form of Christian activity and 
life service. To every thooghtfal observer the dominating motive of 
these men is transparent They are in this work primarily not to run a 
gymnasium, nor to bnild up libnuies, nor to oi^nke claseee, nor to 
famish amusement and entertainment, but to extend the kit^om of 
Christ among yonng men. 

Bat these buildings and secretaries are not the Yonng Uen's Christian 
Assoeiation. They are merely the homes and the sftrvanta of a mighty 
movement and work, the object of which Is to employ the ^ Liymen m 
cheerful, self-denying activities of yonng men, laymen in mnnagemeiit 
the Churches, on behalf of their fellow yonng men. As "^ ""''■ 
.bnildings and secretaries "have multiplied, the number of yonng men 
active upon the various working committees have mnltiplied. Six hnn< 
dred of these Associations report 18,000 young men on their work- 
ing committees. It is the tireless, well-organiied activity of these bands 
of volunteers — in the board of management and on the woiking com- 
mittees—which make these buildings warm and hospitable witti a social 
welcome, a personal interest and a brotherly fellowship, that compare 
with the atmosphere of the saloon' as light compares with darkness and 
as heaves compares with hell. The enthusiaam and eelf-denial of this 
army of young volunteers, and the generous leadership of older men 
who have given freely of their money, time, and efTort have consti- 
tated the propelling force of this great movement for the welfare of 
yonng men. 

Looking now beyond the forty-five cities favored with Association 
baildiT^ and the 142 cities favored with Association eecrettuies, we find 

ttiat 600 Associations reported last year 100,000 members „ ™. . , 

and a working force on working committees of 18,000 young for Aieocia- 
men. These 600 Assodations reported an annual expendl- th^'thriBuiJ 
tore of $700,000. piy. 

In the light the census sheds on oor dty and town population, and 
in the light of what has already been achieved by Young Men's Christian 
Associations, It is clear that while forty-five cities have Association build- 
ings, 500 cities need them ; while 142 cities have Association secretaries, 
460 cities need them. 

Instead of three and a half millions invested in buildings, fifty mtllioSB 
could be utiliied. 

Instead of $700,000 of annual resources at least $7,000,000 are needed. 
And even with this $7,000,000, we shoald stand face to face and in com- 
petition with an expenditure of over $700,000,000 for liqnor, devoted to 
the demoralisation of yonng men in only one form of ruinous indulgence. 
Such an extension of the work wonld only carry to all cities of the country 
the advantages now enjoyed by a few. But even in the case of these few 
cities, where the beM work Is being done for young men, the multiplica- 
tion of this work is urgently called for. New York City has only three 
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Aseocitition bnilding^— a good begiiining— nothiog more. FhiladelphiOr 
Chicago, Brooklyn, and other cities have ae yet only one each. 
tofthe^iW™ ^* *"'^'' *° extenaioii ot this work for yoang men 19 

■Ion of Young called for, the question may be instlj aeked: "Does any 
AttodattoaM. agency exist for ita extension? 

This leads ns to notice the fact that these Aseociatiaus do not exist 
MB isolated societies, each caring only for its own local work. In the long 
■eries of experiments and struggles out of which the institution has been 
evolved and it« present resonrcea in men and money secured, the Asso- 
ciations have often met together In convention and conference. They first 
met as an International Organization or Convention of the United States 
and British Provinces. An executive committee — known 
^ J^^ranUoo' "''v "^ ^^ International Committee— was appointed first for 
Ocooii^ee and correspondence, then ita work was made to include visitation 
by viMting secretaries. One secretary after another was 
added for the West, for the South, for other parts of the country. The 
experience of the best Associations favored with the best BecretarleB was 
accumulated and compared. Tried and tested methods were propagated. , 
Uistakes were discovered to be avoided. 

One Association established a branch reading-room in a railroad depot 
lor railroad employes, placing a railroad secretary in charge. It proved a 
». Railroad decided success, and soon a visiting railroad Becretary ot the 
DepMDneni. International Committee was placed in the field to multiply 
these railroad branches, and now seventy are in operation at fifty-five rail- 
road terminal points; and at every point the railroad management co-oper- 
. ates in sustaining the branch— eo great ia its htility to the railroad service. 

Testimonies to the value of this lailroad work — similar to those already 
cited from mercantile young men — come to us from brakemen and con- 
ductors, from sleeping^ar employee, tninmen, baggage-men, 
express earners, firemen, engineers, and «rom men in every 
department of the railroad service. 

A brakeman on one of the trunk lines says: "I derive a good deal of 
benefit from the reading-room, the library, the games, and plenty ot good 
company that I would not get in other places. If I did not visit the room 
I would probably begin to gamble, and do other things that would do 
me no good." 

A conductor says: "The lectures on 'First Aid to the Injured,' that 
have been given from time to time, have been a great help to me. The 
time I have spent at the room has altogether been most profitable." 

A trainman enumerates: " The conveniences ot the hath and wasli- 
rooms, the cheerful companionships, and, last, though best ot all, the 
restraint which the teachings of the Association put, through the 
attractiveness of the rooms, upon theater^ioing and other amusements ot 
like or worse character." 

A timekeeper in the railroad shop : " The entertainmenta given at the 
rooms lately, I think, have been a benefit to every person who has had 
the pleasure ot attending them, and the draughting class, of which I am a 
member, will prove a benefit to every one who will stick to it." 

A aleeping-car employ^: "It ia a pleasant place to read, write, and 
talk. I think I have been specially helped in the Christian lite by asso- 
ciating with the secretaries and othen connected with it" 
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A baggageman sbts: "The lUilroad Branch of the Yonng Men's 
Christian Association haa been of great benefit to me. It helps to keep lu 
irom bar-rooma and other places of evil resort." 

A brakeman testifies: "This room furnishes the men a chance to 
refresh IhemselYes physically and spiritually when they get a little time 
off duty— *i pleasant place, where they will find elevating iufluencea, 
pleasant companions, innocent amuaementa, and thus be helped to become 
useful members of society, instead of visiting the drinking saloons and 
getting into an atmosphere of profanity and obscenity." ' 

Another trainman says: "One of the best and most pleasing featarea 
of our Association is the dining-room. Here we have gas stoves by which 
we can make our tea or coffee and warm our meals. This feature is, to 
my mind, fex superior to the old way of eating a cold Innch in a b^^ge 
car or coach. It makes it seem something like home, and we all enjoy 
and patronize it. As for the other privileges, they are of great value to 
railroad men." 

Similar testimony comes from the managers of our railroads. 

Eleven of the leading railroad officials of Chicago, after hearing and 
carefully discussing detailed reports, passed the following resolution, and 
after it had been printed and critically examined, afiized their signatores 
to it: 

"Raohed, That we believe that the work of the Young Men's Christian 
Association among railroad men in Chicago has proved of great advantage 
to the men and to the companies supporting it. Employes who formerly 
supported saloons now spend leisure time in the reading and library rooms. 
The attendance of employee at these rooms, and their use of the libraries, 
classes and other facilities is steadily increasing. All this tends to better 
service and greater security for passengers and property. The expenditure 
Is legitimate, and yields huge returns." 

An experienced manager, after close observation of the work for years, 
says: "As to the value of the work done from this center, it is in my judg- 
ment of the highest order. 80 long as it is profitable for railroad corpora- 
tions to promote good morals among their employes and to establish kindly 
nlaiions between them and the corporations, so long there can be no 
qneetion of the profitableness of such a work as is done by the Bailroad 
Branch of the Young Men's Christian Association at so trifling a cost." 

Another manager, on a rival trunk line, writes: " The value of this work 
can hardly be overstated. Under its influence and teaching we have better 
men and better service." 

One who probably controls more railroad property than any other man 
In the country, writes: " la all the lai^r fields of Christian or educational 
endeavor I know of no efibrts which accomplish more for the people imme- 
diately concerned and for the character of the service they render to the 
public in the safety of life and property than the effbrts of the Bailroad 
Branch of the Young Men's Christian Association." 

A president of one of the leading trunk lines says: " I have had the 
opportunity to become personally familiar with the workings of the Railroad 
Branch of the Young Men's Christian Association. On the Unes with which 
I am connected, one hundred thousand men are employed, and they 
represent over half a million people in their families. 

"The demand for speed constancy increases the dangers of carriage. 
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-Tbe Btesdy hand and clear bn^n of the looomotive fln^^iieer, cil the svltch- 
maii at Ok atomng, at the flsgmsn at the coi-ye, ot the signal man at die 
tel^T^ph, alone prevent anutterable hoirora, and titia Aasociation does 
more in BtUng men to fuISU these daties for the safety of the poblic than 
all tiie patent appliance* of the age." 

The Inteinational Committee of Yonng> Men's Cbtistian Aseociationi 
baa in its file^ strong commendations of this work from offioera, directors, or 
ownMS ot eyery nilro«d company oa whose lines the woric has bad a 
bur trial. 

^ht years ago in Princeton College tbe stbdents made tbdr organiia- 
tion a Young Uen's Ohiistian Associatioii. College stadents came as dele- 
b. College Do- gates to the International Conyention, and asked thatavisiting 
partmeat odl^te secretary of tbe International Committee be put in tbe 

field. A competent man was secured. Now in 206 collies— including al- 
moet all our leading instttutione— the Associataon is organned with 10,000 
stadenta as members. On tbe Yale College campas, at tbe request and so- 
hciiation of tbe Christian atadenta, a handsome bnilding is being erected for 
this work by one of its munificent friends. -Every year a laige number of 
these stadents come to onr dtiea. They enter professional schools and busi- 
ness life. An nnnsoal proportion of them are young men of influence. Tbis 
collie work has made many tA them active Christians, self-denying, and , 
sympathetic with such work as that of tbe Yoqng Hen's Christian Associ- 
. alicm. And wt tbeir gradnation thef now unite with our city Associatioos 
more readily than ever before. 

These facts indicate that this institution for yonng men has secured the 
favorable regard of tbe railroad capitalist and employe on the one haAd, 
and of tbe university faculty and studei^ on the otheri These are two 
mighty faetMV In working the weal or woe of tbe country ; — tbe railroad, 
with its million employes and their families, sapportiDg by its capital and 
labor nearly one^fth of onr population, and witji tbe money invested in it 
constituting one.eigfath of the capital of the country, and tbe university, 
which is the bulwark of onr higher edncataonand whose students we count 
among the very flower of our youth. 

One secretary of the International Committee is » Gennan-American, 
devoting his whole time, to Association braoches erf German-speaking 
e. Oenom Pe- T^xutg men. Already, and partly through ttie efforts of the 
p«ii°Bat. International secretary, one of these brancbea has secured a 

bnilding of its own. Nearly half of the money to purchase this building, 
aa has been already stated, was tbe gift of German- American merchante. 
What influential class of onr young men is it more importoJit to reach with 
the Go^el ? What effort more promising than this has been made to 
bring them into our Christian fellowship 1 ■ 

Another secretary oi tbe committee finds his field of labor among the 
d. Coloced colored yoQDg men of tbe South, being occupied chiefly as 
Toongmen. yet with the students in the coll^es and other educational 
institutions in that part of the country. 

But the most important achievement of the International ConvenUott 
3. Slate Con- and its Committee has been the calling and fostering of the 
^^r S^d various State ConvenUons. At the call of the Committee the 
Secretaries Associationa in thirty-four States and in Canada have come 
together by delegates. In thirty States the Convention has succeeded in 
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"patt^ning its oi'ganintion upon the I&tenutiimal bo far that eadt <A iha 
thirtjr DOW baa ita own executive or State Gommittee. Tbeae OomimttaM 
wisely aeek, with tlie aid and by the coimiel of the International, to employ 
in their turn viaiting aecretAriea, to promote extension and better develop- 
ment of the Association work upon their flslda, so that now in eieven States 
and in Craada these Conventions employ fonrteen secretaries to devote 
their whole time to Uiia important work of supervision, development, and 
extension. Adding to these the secretAriee of the International Committee^ 
the Associationa have a force of twenty-five men-r-thoron^ty posted npon 
the Associataoa work in its best estate, and giving thdi wfacde attention to 
developing and extending this wotk for young men, 

A few examples will be in poinL 

In a large Westwo city a fund for a bnilding was being nused. No 
■abscription was good till 160,000 had been secorad. The total hod only 
reached {40,000, and there the undertaking baited. The help of an Intei^ 
natioDsl secretory was asked and gnmted. The addition of his experience, 
counsel, and efforts secured tha needed balance. Precisely umilar work 
has been recently done in one of the lai^est cities of New England by a 
St«t« secretary. To a small city, where the opinion has prevailed that tha 
yoong men ought to do the Work for young men without a secretary and 
without the financial backii^ required for such an officer, one of these 
Tisiting Be<7etarie8 comes. He calls on the men of business and character 
in the place, tells them what is being done at other points no larger or 
wealthier. The result is a call for a competent secretary, in response to 
whose efforts the yoang men ore benefited, and in time a needed and suit- 
able building is provided. In another dty, after the secretair is called, diffi- 
culties are met with. He does not prove to be the right man, but a wre«& 
la averted by Vae vigilance of the St&te Oonunittee and the State secretary. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, both Association and' bnilding have been 
endangered, and both tiave been rescued and a blessed victory plucked 
from the very jaws of defeat by the vigilant activity of International or 
State Committee. 

The Associations of a State — assembled from year to jtax in Stats 
Gonvention — see theb need of a visiting State secretary. They are led to 
see this partly through the counsel of the visiting secretary, who is there 
cm behalf of the International Committee, l^ey pledge what tfaey can 
for this purpose. They ask for and secure the aid of an International 
secretary to counsel and co-operate with tbem. "With bis help they attain 
their object In this way one State after another is being led to develop 
and extend this work for young mm. 

The State organisationB are of paramount importuice, because in their 
turn and upon their field they each seek through their agents or secretaries 
to care (or and devdop not only tbe dty Associations bnt eqnally the 
railroad, the college, and the German departments of this work for 
young men. 

Young Men's Christian Associations exist In most of the conntries of 
Europe and in many other parts of the world ; but, owing largely to our 
International and State organisations, the American Associa- worta'i con- 
tions are both more nnmerous and more efficient than those fenm™- 
of any other national group, Since 1856 a world's conference of the Associa- 
tions has met triennially in the various capitals of Europe. In 1878, 
owing chiefly to American influence and precedent, thia conference 
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appointed a Central CommUteej with a quorum located at Oeneva, effected 
an oiganiEBtion, and have amce carried on a work modeled apon tliat of 
oni own International Convention,. 

Owing also to contact with the liie and work of tlie American Associations, 
a young men's Bociety (ChritUicktr Vertin junger iEnner) on the American 
plan was formed in Berlin in 1883, and nnder the leadership of a compe- 
tent General Committee similar societies have been and are being fornied 
in the leading cities of the German Empire. 
BammuT- An attempt has been made to show: 

lirtL That by the patient effort and experiment <rf many years and many 
workers, the Young Men's Christian AasociatioD, when occupying Its beBt 
buildings and officered by its best secretaries and directors, proves itseli 
an effective preventive agency lor the welfare of young men in onr dties, 
large and small. 

Second. That when this work is moet broadly planned In Christ's 
name to bnild np Ute whole man, body and mind, soul and spirit, tben 
yotmg men, inotead of being so difficidt a class to reach, prove readily 
Bccesaible to Christian effort, and the best foundation is laid to bring the 
largest number of them nnder the power of the tioepd. 

Third, That this Association is welcomed equally by the railroad man- 
ager, the oniversity faculty, and the German-speaking merchant ae an 
agency peculiarly fitted to promote the best welfare of the large and in- 
fluential classes of young men found among the million railroad employes, 
among the stndents in our academies, colleges and profesidonal schools and 
among our Gemjan-epeaking fellow-citisens. 

Ftnaik. That the demand for this work tor young men is immensely 
greater than the supply of either money or men for its prosecution, no one 
of our large dties being adeqnately supplied, and many having as yet made 
no provision for their young men. 

Jf^tk. That efficient agendes to cfKiserre, develop, and extend this work 
exist in the Internalional and Btate Conventions and their executive com- 
mittees, and that through their efforts the Assodation work in its best 
estate is being emolated aad imitated in dties, large and small (fourteen 
new buildings being now in course of erection), upon the continent of En* 
rope, and specially in the leading dties of the German Empire. 

In the light of these focts, it is clear tiiat if the condition of the yonng 
men in onr dties eontributea materially to make these cities a menace to 
our dvilization, then one excellent and practical way of averting this menace 
is for all good dtisens to invigorate and extend the Young Men's Christian 
ASBodation as an agency well fitted to elevate and Chidstianise young men. 

Yesterday in this coi^ress one of the speakers, alluding to the sad 
lack of attendance upon onr churches, added as the only solution of the 
problent he could oQer; " We must compel men to come in by the compul- 
sion of love." 

The mission of the Young Men's Christian Assodatlon has been very 
inadequately set forth, if, between the lines of this paper, he that runs 
can not read that the life of the organisation, its vital eneigy tmd force, 
comes from a love for yonng men which animates and penetrates all its 
Bgenciea. The blessed compulsion and constr^nt of thia love we. believe 
to be irresfstible when it springs from the love of Him, whose precious 
name the Association bears, for whose service it has been created, and on 
whose presence and blessing all ite pest and future osefulness dep«ids. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH FOR WORK. 



Taxtat are two coQceptiona of the nnit in Cbristlanity, one that it is 
the Individual ChriBtlan, the otherthat it is the Chnrcli. There are, again, 
two conceptions of the Charch, one that It is a coUectioa of individuals, the 
other that it is an organication of indlvidoals ; and, corresponding to these, 
two conceptions of the comprehensive principle of Christian service, one 
that it is personal activit;, the other that it is co-operation In personal activ- 
ity. The view now taken is that the Ohnrcb is the nnit, and the indi- 
vidnal the fiacUon ; that the Church is not simply a collection or even an 
association of individual Christians, it is a divine organixation ; aud that 
the principle of service is not folly stated as personal activity, it is co- 
operation in personal activity. The reasoas for these conceptions, so much 
more generally accepted than adopted, are worth reviewing. They can only 
be stated briefly. They should be clear in the mind of every Cbristian. 

All r^i^ooe life is the result of the work of the Holy Spirit. The 
^htU gitffh l^e. The work of the Spirit is organic. Within tlte individ- 
ual, as he produces the wonderful fact, a new birth, the Spirit's work is 
orderly. He organises the powers of the soul, bo that they work together. 
The intellect, feelings, and will are brought into co-operation. In propcn** 
tioo to the fullness of the Spirit's work, the organisation of the Individual 
life becomes complete. In our view of it this is the peace which is an 
essential conditioD of effective Christian power. There are Chriatiana 
whose powers are manifestly not in co-operation. The heart and consdence 
ar« in conflict. The conscience and will are opposed to each other. Our 
statement of these facts is that the Christian is unspiritnal. What he 
needs is the anointing of the Holy Spirit, which will reconcile him within 
himself, and make him a helping instead of a hiadering factor in the 
Church. 

This illustration regards Christian life at a low point. Bat, however 
high one's spiritual state, we ever need new measures of the great gift. 
The result is ever the more perfect co-operation of the powers of the soul 
with each other and with God, and the increase of its efficiency without 
apparent limit. The humblest Christian becomes as David, and David as 
tiie angel of the Ldrd. The subject now so slightly presented, viz., the 
organisation of the life which takes place under the opeiation of the 
Spirit, is one of great suggestion. 

As the work of the Spirit is organic In the individnal, so is it in the 
Cliurch. The Church is an organic unity. It bo organises its individual 
membera that the Church becomes a co-operative society. The vision of 
the wheels in the flrst chapter of the prophecy of Ezekiel may be taken 
as a vision of the Church, the wheels being the individual members care- 
fully combined as a divine mechanism, and intelligently directed by the 
living Spirit within, Not simply did the wheels move as he descended 
among them ; they moved together. The idea in the vision may be ex- 
pressed in one word, as the etH>perat{on of the wheels with each other, 
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and with the living God, to whose power they were bo completely Bob- 
missive, and of which ^ey were so perlectly executive. The raasoa for the 
organization of Ctiristiaa activity thus Btated ia the divine constitution of 
Christian life, and of the Chrietian Chnrch. We are under a spirituitl 
constitution whose supreme aim is the organization of life. ; 

Another view of thia reason [it is not a new reason) is obtiuned in 
considering the end in view in Christian life and in the Chnrch. This 
may be stated as two-fold : To every man his work, and to every son) the 
Gospel ; the former for the sake of the latter. If we 'give bat one this is 
the aim: To every soul the Gospel. We have a Gospel to deliver. It is 
for every hnman being. How shall we make sure that every soul re- 
ceives it 7 Or, limitii^ ooi view to any particular community, how aball 
we make sure that every soul in Cincinnati receives a full preeentatjon of 
Christ? Some one may be overlooked. Very easily they may be, With 
Mke most assiduous penonsl effort independently, or unsyatematically, 
prosecuted, many will be overlooked. It goes with the aaying that the only 
possible way to reach the entire community, even with an approxima- 
tion of thoroughness, is to organise our work, to apportion the total to be 
done in such a manner that some one shall be responsible for every town, 
for every ward, for every street, for every court, for every houae, for every 
soul. However well we are doing our WMk, if organintion, or a better 
organisation, would make it more thorough, we should organise, or re> 
organize, the Church. 

The principle, to every man hia work, is subordinate to the greater 
principle, to every soul the Gospel. At best the laborers are few, the 
work to be done is great. It will require every one. How shall we make 
anre that every one does something 7 that he does what he can do best 7 that 
he does hie best? that all the varieties of work required, calling for so many 
special agendes, are developed, without a careful organization of the ele- 
ments of which the Church is composed? The qaestion answers itself. 
What is true in military aflkirs, in seafaring life, in politics, in budness, 
is pre-eminently tme of the greater of human labors, the grand reli^ous 
enterprise of redeeming the world. It requires careful and elaborate or- 
ganization. 

The teaching of Scripture has been pre-aupposed in all that bas now 
been said of the reasons for organization. This teaching should be more 
defiDit«ly cited. The Savior's training of the twelve and the continuance 
by the aposUea of the same method in training the early Churches are 
jull of instruction. The individual discii^e, as soon aa he was called and 
attached in hia new relation, was to go to the next man. When thia man 
waa also brought the two disciples were aesooiated, i. e., brought into the 
simplest form of otganizotion. The twelve, the seventy, and also, we may 
preenme, the hundred and twenty, the five hundred, the three thousand, 
the five thousand, were thua aasociatfid two and two. But there were three 
also among the twelve who were especially associated with each other 
and with our Lord. The twelve made together a divine society. During 
the tbree years of their association with onr Savior they were in a process, 
of high spiritual organization, the center of the larger organization of all 
believers ; men and women and children centering organically about them. 
The pnrpose of this divine method was the efSciency of the Church in 
the work to which they were called, of becoming fishers cA men. Notice 
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this expi«flsiTe name for dieciplee: FisherB of men. It contains, 
u our Savior ased it, an admirably definite illustretion of the organic 
Ufe of the Church. The Lord's Itehermen fish alone. They also fleh 
together with the great Gospel net. Thus we have two miracles and 
one parable of the net. What is the net to which oar attention is thus 
m significantly drawn ? What, bat the Christian Church 7 The Church 
of Christ is the Gospel net carefully constructed .in its high oi^ianization 
(this is the ideal), with a mesh so fine that, as it is set in the tide-ways of 
life, and were drawn and drawn again, notlung, if poealble, can escape it. 
To cast and to diaw it ev^y- hand is required in carefolly assigned 
•tationa. 

Another of our Saviof's miiadea also illustrates this organic constitu- 
tion and work of thcChuich, viz., the feeding of the mnltitudes. In fact, 
there where two of theoe miracles, tdmilar in ^1 their great features, the 
repetition being significant of great constitutional principles of the Church, 
as in the pose of the miracles of the net. In tbe feeding of the multi- 
tudes particular attention is called to the organixatlon employed. Our 
Savior was the center, tbe twelve were grouped about him, the multitudes 
were grouped about them in companies of fifty. Every thing was so ar- 
ranged that, with a number of laborers so disproportionate that every one 
of them was. responsible (in one instance) for over four hundred peraona, 
every individual in the great company should receive a portion of the fish 
and of the bread. 

I will refer to but one otiier teaching of Scriptnre : The Church is 
called the body of Christ. In two chapten of the Epistles, and in sev- 
eml isolated passages, this figure is elaborated to illustiBte the organic 
nature of the Chnrch. The Church is the Savior in a continual incarna- 
tion. The individoal members are organited vitally to reproduce this 
embodiment. The various elements are brought by the Bpirit into such 
a unity and resemblance that in tbe local Church the Bavior (theoretically) 
is reproduced doing bis saving work — bis hands, his feet, his countenance, 
his voice, his very self. The organisation is not accidental; it is essential. 
It a not mechanical ; it is vital. 

It may be thought that it was unnecessary to spend bo much time 
upon on idea so generally accepted. My fear is that not enough time baa 
been given to these so purely preliminary connderations. However gen- 
erally accepted these views may be, they are in no way, thus far in the 
history of the Church, of general adoption. It is too easy to find Churches, 
after yearn or generations of existence, -with only the most elementary and 
inadequate and inefi'ective organixatioa. It is ^ too easy to find paatora 
who are not ashamed to say: "I can preach, I can work, bnt I can not 
organize;" whereas every pastor, if called, has this in the terms of his 
choice by God, the call to be an oi^nidng leader. He is not merely 
what he has been so often called— a wheel-horse, or a lead-horse. He is 
more than any mere horse can be. He is an intelligent leader, placed by 
God over the Chnrch to aid it to construct itself as a thoroughly efiective 
divine society. This every pastor should see. This every Church should 
see. They both should accept this view. They should adopt it. Though 
what hoe thus far been said has been spoken of so preliminary a matter, 
it is the most important portion of this paper. 

We pass now to the oonsideretion of what is meant, practically, by 
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the OTgoniartJon of the Church for vork. A pastor or a Chorcb wishes 
to effect a working organization ; one that will enable the Ohurch to do 
these two things, viz., give to every mac his work, and carry the GoBpel 
fully and adeqnat^y to every soul within its field. What shall they 
do? Where shall they begin T I can only name some of the princip^ 
points which shonM be covered by every Ghnich. Organization for work 
involves several special fonns of organication. 

1. We^unild orgamie for the colUctionof faeit. This is whati sboald call 
the orderiy beginning of effective oif^anization for work. We most know 
onr facts. The Chorch is in the community. What is the Chnrch ? and 
what is the community? How many men, women, and children are in 
them ? What are tlieir religions condition and preferences ? How many 
attend Ciiurch? How many do not attend Church? What children are 
in the Snnday-echool and what onteide It ? Who are Bick and need care T 
Who are poor and need relief? Who are neglected? Every Church 
sbonid know the bets concerning itself and ita community. It should keep 
itself constantly and freshly informed. It ehontd know the condition of 
the people in respect to the drink question, the Sunday question, the 
labor qnesUon, the qnestions that center in the family. The Church 
should be organised for the collection of these and all other facts im- 
portant for its workers to know. This involves the definition of the ter- 
ritorial parish in some mode, the appointments of capable visitors, with 
definite, simple instructions, who shall go from house to house in re> 
peated and frequent circuits. It involves the taking and the tabula- 
tion of the census of the community. The pastor should be at the head 
of this organisation. He should be in constuit communication with 
the visitors. 

This work looks formidable. It requires tact, and patience, and sym- 
pathy. But it can be done. Every Church has members who can do it 
or can be trained to do it. Bome Churches have salaried visitors. This 
is an excellent plan, unless it is made a eubetitute for visitatton by the 
Ohurch. Then it is hurtful. The true place of the Church missionary is 
to do special work in co-operation with the pastor, the superintendent cA 
the Sunday-school, the Church visitors. Every Ohurch can do this funda- 
mental work ; muit do it. It has not begun its work intelligently if it has 
left this service out. It is at once the least showy and the most im- 
portant featon in practical organisation for Church work. Every pastor' 
should see this. If this work has been neglected in your field be^n it. 

In the Rlgrim Church in Cambridgeport, Mass., there was opposition 
wb^i it was proposed to organise house to house visitation. With great 
reluctance on the part of many it was secured that a trial district of arbi- 
trary boundaries should be worked tor three months as an experiment. 
But so successful was the trial that the entire region of the city in which 
the Church was located was divided into districts, and has been carefully 
worked for over twelve years without interruption snd with excellent re- 
sults in every direction, in the discipline of a body of workers of excep- 
tional efficiency and numbers; in' the improvement of the Church attend- 
ance of two entire wards of tbe city ; in the bringing of hundreds of children 
under reUgious tmining ; in the timely and thorough distribution of relief ; 
in the promotion of temperance; in conversions and powerful reUgious 
awakenings. In another Church within my acquaintance the profKwition 
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to uadertoke visitatioii was coolly received. The difficoltiee were seen quite 
to the exclusion of the encoumgemeBts. But a devoted, wide-awake Sun- 
day-school teacher seiaed the idea. With a little band of four Christian 
boys ho undertook to apply It. Thoy selected a district to work whose 
recommendation was that it was difficult. They went out, two and two, 
at night after the day's work was done. They went from house to bouse. 
Within four weeks they secured sis bright lads for the Sunday-school, 
who, in the language of this enthusiastic teacher, came to stay. The 
work of this teacher came to the knowle<^ of the GcHnmittee of the 
Church. It had a wonderful effect upon men who so lately had seen only 
the difflcultiea of a plan of visitation. They were inspired. They moved 
for a general districtiag of tbe parish, selected vistors, employed a Church 
nuBsionary to co-operate with thom and take a Church ceosos. And, with 
the impulse of special consecration meetings, initiated this most important 
advance in oi^anization. 

Of this, and of all new modes of organization, this should be said — I 
regard it as a practical observation of the very highest isiportance — that 
it is exceedingly desirable that a new i^an should have, to initiate it, a 
hresh, spiritual impulse. It is wise to delay beginnings in the preporatioa 
to receive this, new impulse. For this reason a time of revival is so favoiv 
able a time for tbe introduction of new plans. If tbe Church will seek 
an impulse it will not have long to wait. Draft a plan; propose it to the 
Ghon^ clearly and fully ; invite a meeting for its prayerful consideration, 
and for consecration to undertake it, and the Spirit wUl breathe upon 
the people. The sacred impulse will be the divine recognition of tbe 
people's faith. 

2. Organization for vxtrk involve* the organUation qf the taeial fotta tf the 
Church. Perhaps we should be surprised at tbe number of peTSone, tniiaed 
in the Church, who are socially held if they stay. While of persons not 
thus trained I believe it true that the greater number reached are, at the 
first, socially attached. The Church is a household. It has a fireside. 
The social side of its life is not separate from the religious life ; it is a 
part of it. The fire comes down from heaven upon tbe hearth as upon 
the altar. Oi^ianiiation is necessary to the development of the full effi- 
ciency of this admirable force. The Church should give a warm welcome 
to all who enter its doors. It should organize its welcome. It should not 
Bofifcr any stranger to enter and leave without a hand-shaking, the rep- 
resentative in the modem Church of the apostolic kiss, so thorough 
and heartening that it shall warm him through and through, and send 
him away with the firelight of tbe Chorch fireside ffickering in hia 
happy face. 

The ushers have a most important service. The psalmist was a 
preacher. Bat he has recorded bis sense of tbe importance of the office 
of the church door-keeper. He wished be could be in both places, in the 
pulpit and at the door of the bouse. Many a pastor has had the same 
wish. According to the excellent practice of many Churches, the young 
men, and representatives of the reaponsible leading men, should be door- 
keepers. And they should only represent a ccoilial Church. We need to 
be rid of the paralyiing idea that an introduction is needed to strangers 
in the church porch or aisles or pews. The Savior has given us a stand- 
ing and universal introducticm. The Holy Spirit ever renews it. 
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Again, tbe sodal gatherings of the Church, vhen well condqrted, aie 
It source of power. How often they are not satisfactory, ao thinly attended, 
BO fractioned into ooteriea, so chilly ! The strangers are froi«i oat of them ; 
uid those whose presence is most important neglect them. It shoald be a 
matter engaging the best wisdom of the Church to organize Rucceasful so- 
cial gatherings, not lecturee, not Church parties, not entertainments. The 
entertainipent feature, a little overdone, has great efficacy to kill the so- 
cial life of a sociable, and of the Church. Entertainment should be strictly 
subordinated. The ruling idea abould be of the household at the fireside. 
Every Church can have effective social gstherings, if it wiil. But thought 
and pains and sacrifice must be freely given. 

Again, the family life of the Church should be availed of for more 
Uian is the case generuUf in our Churches, and in an organized man- 
ner, — eapedally if we would reach young men. Many yonng men are 
away from home in our citiea. They have come to the city to 
aeek their fortunes. We abould provide them a Church home. We 
■hould alao invite them to ont tables; make erening gatherings es- 
pecially for them to get them acquainted with each other and with the 
young people of the Church. Why should it uot be an organised habit 
with many families, in every Church, to have at frequent intervals yonng 
men at Uieir tables and at their family altara, to gather about then^ 
the frequent associations of the family life of which they are otherwise 
deprived, with the aim of attaching them by this powerful social bond 
to the Church T Tbe family is a divine institution. God^ves us our 
homes. They are for his service. Can we not make far more of them? 
When Matthew the Publican was converted probably he was bidden like 
the earlier apostles to fish for men. We may conceive him asking the 
8avior how he conld be a fisher of men, and the Savior replying, " Hake 
your dining-room a fish-pond, Matthew, a little Sea of Galilee. Invite a 
company to your table; invite me; and you shall see tlie effect of this 
nmple social expedient in catching men." 

I must not omit a Reference, and a very particolar one, to our yoni% 
people. Theirsocialpowerespecially should beinteltigently and prayerfully 
shaped as a sacred trust. Young people reach young people. They have 
the Bympathetdc tone and touch. I^ should be constantly held before our 
young people as a high religious aim to make tbe ntmost of their social 
powers for Christ. Not for mere amnsement, or for improvement even, 
but for Christ, to draw young men and women to Christ and his Church. 
In all onr social org&nication much more attention should be given to the 
aim. It is to give the Church drawing and keeping power. It should be 
so intelligently directed that in our work and in our play our aim will be 
to win men and hold them for our Savior. 

3. The Chardi thould be oryaniMd for pertonal vtort. It is sometimes 
objected to organization that it tends to limit individual activity to 
those who ore officially asngned to service. This may he the case. A 
result yet more serious may be seen--a limitation of pergonal work. But 
we shall escape both perils if an aim of our organization is the promotion 
of personal activity, and of personal work. Of the latter we now speak. 
By personal work is meant what has come to be conventionally ao design 
Dated, viz., that form of personal activity in which individoals work for 
individuals to bring them to Christ All onr work should come to this, 
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the hand-to-faand efli>rt of the pastor and of the membets of the Ghnrch, 
to save some ooe. For this our vieitatioii should be conducted ; for this 
our Bociol power developed. This is the end of all labor and Christian 
life, that every soul may receive tlie Gospel. 

As an equipment for personal work one should knowhowto win men. 
The Bible is his text-book. He should make s study of it with this pur- 
pose in view, to bring the truth needed in any particulsT case to bear npon 
the heart and conscience. A part of the training of the visitors, of the 
mothers, of Ibe Sunday-school teachers, should be'that they may know 
how to talk with an inquirer, and with those who are careless, indifferent, 
opposed. I have referred to the Pilgrim Church of Cambridgeport. I 
asked a young man, a teacher in ita Sunday.echool at one time, on the 
eve of reviy^, if he knew how to use the Bible for personal work. He 
showed me his Bible. He had been at work upon it for months in special 
preparation for the work, which be thus had the blessed privilege to 
bast«n and to widen. In that Church was, and is, an exceptionally large 
number of ptersons who know, from long training, of patient study and 
experimental drill, how to win a soul to Ciod. 

It is to be feared that many Christians, otherwise in^Uigent, are not 
capable of doing this work intelligently for wuit of the preparation which 
is essential. It would not l>e safe for them to attempt it. Our organiKS' 
tjons should lay stress upon this discipline. To single one class of work- 
ers ; Every Sunday-school teacher should aim personally at the souls of his 
scholars. He will have his reward. He should choose his opportunities 
wisely, then nse them fully. The Sunday-school organization is central in 
the Church. It should be faithfully kept before both teachers and sdiol- 
ora that the aim in the school is personal work for conversion, not 
education in the truth, but salvation by the truth. I once heard a candi- 
date for admission to the Cbnreh say, " I should iiave come to Christ long 
ago if some one had spoken to me. I was ready to be spoken to, but none 
of my teachers ever gave me a personal invitation." How different was 
the case ot another. When asked what had convicted her of her need 
she replied, " My faithfiil teacher. He sought me. He came to my house 
for me. Seeing his concern for me, I could not refuse my Savior longer, 
and hence I am here." That teacher, a man in active business, felt his 
responsibility for the souls of hie scholars. He went to them all, and 
often ; choosiiig his opportnnitics as wisely as possible, he aimed always to 
see them alone. This was a scrupulous point with him. And, in a difQ- 
' cult and large class, be saw every scholar hopefully converted. It was a 
blessing of this teacher that he was in a school whose teachers were 
specially organized for personal work. They had stated meetings to con- 
fer over their classes. They were expected to he able to tell, from per- 
sonal and faithful attention, the spiritual state of each scholar under their 
care. Do I need to give the result, the Bpiritnal blessing of hopeful con- 
versions in every class in the school, whose teacher belonged in the de- 
voted band ? 

The service now treated is commonly associated witli revival. It seems 
to be far too generally felt that the time for personal work is quite ex- 
clusively in a time of special religious interest, and that at other times 
we are excused from it. Surely this is an unscriptnnd and a perilous 
view. We should be npon tHe personal errand always. We shall only - 
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see revival aa & frequent blessmg as this is true in the Church ; and as 
personal work is organized and incessant ; as it becomes measurably cer- 
tain tliat every petBon in the congregation, and in the community, is an 
object of personal interest to the Church, and is sure, from time to time, 
to be peraonolly addressed with the claims of the Gospel. It should be 
definitely known to every Church who and how many are the unconverted 
persons about it. At ail times we should feel the seriousness of this con- 
dition of tilings, and our responsibility for them. 

4. We thould organize the praying power of the Church. We are steadily 
coming, you observe, to the spiritually highest thing in organization. 
Mr. Finney makes the suggestive remark, in one of his revival lectures, 
that there are Christiana who so emphasize the need of prayer that they 
undervalue work for souls i and that there is another great class which lays 
the great stress upon work and undervalues prayer. " The effective 
worker," he says, "is one who works prayerfully." We have spoken quite 
folly of personal work. Let us always keep in view the relation to all 
fruitful work of intercessory prayer. The Savior made his disciples feel,. 
bom the prominence which he gave to it, that an essential qualification of 
power in his Church is power in prayer. They asked him at one time, 
" Lord, teach ue to pray." He taught them to pray. He instructed them 
in the elements of prevailing prayer. He trained them to pray, two and 
two, two and three together, all together. He made the twelve a disciplined 
band of intercessors. The hundred and twenty at Pentecost were oi^n- 
ized to pray together, and, presumably, the three thousand and the 
five thousand afterward. The apostles seem to have organized the 
missionary Churches in a graud union of intercessory prayer. Tliis was 
BO essential, that they press the need of it in intense language, and 
repeatedly. 

The Church and the leader must be in a bond of prayer. The net of 
prayer should be woven of all the membership of the Church. The sim- 
plest form of organization is two and two, of the pastor and the official 
members of the Church, the mothera, the superintendent and teachers, the 
young Christians. We should know each other's voices in prayer. The 
children should help to weave the great net of intercession. The Church 
is not a net save as it is woven together in united intercessions. A wise 
worker was accustomed to refuse to work in a Church which had no 
mothers' prayer-meeting. It was not sufficient that the mothers should 
pray; they should meet for prayer. So the teachers should meet for 
prayer. Every special Church organization should represent an aspect of 
the Church in prayer, pleading with God to bless his work and to hasten 
his kingdom. What results have grown from so simple an agency as 
a mothers' prayer-meeting, or a teachers' prayer-meeting, or a young 
men's prayer-meeting, or a children's meeting! The blessing of God has 
come down upon the Church in prayer, visiting but praying, a social 
Church but a prayerful Church ; apt to teach, diligent in personal work, 
but great especially in watchings for the Church. Let me Bpeak of a band 
of yonng men, two at first, gradually increasing to a score, and thus sur- 
rotmding their pastor, and coming into a holy and powerful union with 
the divine Spirit. The kingdom was coming, though without observation, 
when they first gathered, those earliest two; and in the cotirse of months, 
as they kept on praying, it came visibly to many souls. That organization. 
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followed ap, woold have led to a geaeral organiution of the Church in in- 
terceaaory prayer, , 

I have spoken of the work of TisiUttoii as the natural beginning of 
Church organiEstioa for work. But organization may begin anywhere. 
There is no better place in many a Church than with ■ praying circle of 
young men. To all that has been said it should be added that the forms 
of organization are not the main thing; the main thing la the epirit <d 
organization. A pastor, or ati ingenious snperintendent, or other layman, 
may be fertile in plans. This may be a blesaiiig to the Chnrch, and it may be 
an evil. The ideal state in this respect is when the Chnrch is so full of the 
Spirit that it continually develops new forms of organixation, when spon- 
taneously plans are devised to meet new want« ; plans not of the pastor, 
perhaps, not as good as his, perhaps, in mere structural perfection; but, 
^ain, more perfect beeaute more vital, being the outgrowth of the life of 
the Church. It is a great lesson for a pastor, for an ingenioos superin- 
tendent to learn, that the poorer plan of another may, practically, be bet- 
ter than his fine and elaborate scheme. The main thing, as concerns our 
part in promoting organization, la to promote the spirit of organization. 

I have referred repeatedly in what bos been said to the purpose of 
organization as the salvation of unsaved men. Its highest value, as might 
' be expected, is seen in a special work of grace. The discipline of method, 
especially in personal work and in prayer, and all effort to foster the spirit 
of organization, will be vindicated against all criliciam if organization 
seeks to follow the leading of the Spirit ; when t^e demonstration of *iie 
Spirit is with power. 

Some years since I was describing to a friend the careful organization 
of the Chnrch of which I was at the time the pastor. When on outline 
had been given him the parts aeemed to him so nnmerons and ao com- 
plex that ho raised the doubt whether such an effort at minute co-ordi- 
nation of the work of the Church was not mechanical. The criticism was 
not new. My reply was: If the plan has been elaborated according to 
Scriptural guidance and inspiration, its value will be proved when the 
Church is awakened. The time came sooner than either of us could have 
expected ; within that very year. It was a remarkable work. There wer« 
Dot less than three hundred hopefnl conversions. Of the converts at least 
two hundred and fifty, as nearly as could be ascertained, united with some 
Church; one hundred and fifty of them on a single Sunday in midsum- 
mer. When tlie critic of organization heard of this great work he wrote 
& hnmble letter with this confession: "I see now the value of organiza- 
tion ; that this revival could not have had its remarkable extent without 
your careful and thorough organization of your force." 

He did not then know how true this comment was; for, while the 
revival was not carried oa by the particular plans at the time in use, these 
plans were the guides to special methods, which spontaneously suggested 
tliemselvea. In particular, a remarkable plan for the combined organiza- 
tion of personal work and prayer thtu spontaneously arose. A member 
of the Church invited a few men to meet at his house for prayer. The 
response was so unexpected that what was called a prayer circle was or- 
gariized exclusively for prayer for persons for whose conversion the roem- 
bere bound themselves to labor personally. The success of this simple 
plan was so great and immediate that the circle was soon compelled by 
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nttmbers to divide into two. Other drcles were organised upon the same 
dmple outliBe till there were as many as ten in tliat one.Churrh, with a 
liet of over a hundred and fifty active members. These circles made, 
together, the Church net. The individual members stood in their placMi 
and cast the net into the sea again and again. And again and again they 
drew it to shore. Then it was demonstrated to all who observed IntelU- 
gently and sympathetically that organisation is a preparation for the work 
of the Spirit, leads on to it, and powerfully promotes it. The result was 
as clear as of miUtory or mercantile organ! zatioD. I am addressing those 
who know how true this is in their own signal experiences. 

There is a senae in which it is proper to say that w6 may organize the 
Church for revival. Bevival is the end we should ever have in mind. 
We can only save the masses of the people in oar cities by a frequent 
gncceasion of powerful awakenings. For these we unst plan to give them, 
as the Spirit descends, the utmost possible scope. We may have to wait, 
delayed by untoward elements which must he hannoniied. But if we 
voit, steadily and comprehensively developing the plans which the Spirit 
will give ns; different plans in form, but all His, oil of them cover- 
ing the great particulars named above; the collection of facte, the dis- 
cipline of Bodal forces, of personal work and of prayer, the day of grace 
will certtunly come. We are always approaching it. Jonah was in prepa- 
ration for his great work in Nineveh fora time indefinit«ly long. Nineveh 
was a city of almost hopeless wickedness. . But in all that process of 
preparation, as the Spirit had in the prophet a human agent, with whom 
he could co-operate, the one great day of Nineveh was brought ever 
nearer, till it came that mighty day of the awakening and repentance of 
a vast city. There is one instance, brettiren 1 What was possible to one 
man, is it not now posdUe to many inspired with Jonah's faith in the 
power unseen that convicts of sin and renews the soul to the Church of 
God in the city? I know a humble woman with a faith like that of 
Jonah. She was a woman who had spiritual visions. She told me as I 
was visiting her at one time this vision, which tiad just been powerfully 
impressed upon her imagination: "I have been reading again," she said, 
"that wonderful story of the Pentecost; of the fire and the wind. And 
I thought: I am a poor obscure woman; one of the humblest in the 
Church. I am only a little match. But a match can do something if it 
is only lighted. I have seen a match light a candle. If there had been 
a dozen candles in a row it could have lighted them all— one little match. 
With a iittle fuel broi;^ht and well placed a match, just one little match, 
lighted, could set fire to a house. My pastor, this was the vision I had. 
I am but a little match, but if I am lighted by the.|ir« of God 1 can kin- 
dle a light in some other Christian, perhaps in many Christians. I, one 
little match, might set a house on^flre. But at the Pentecost, when the fire 
burned, there was the sound of a rushing, mighty wind. What if, when the 
fire was kindled in me, the wind should favor 7 Then (and she had a beauti- 
ful face now, an inspired face), then, I thought, only one little humble 
match might set the whole city in flame." It was a sublime faith which 
burned in her eager words. They kindled me. "It is true," I said to 
myself. But how can I most hopefully fire myself to kindle the Church 
and the city 7 Not by an isolated e Sort, however hopeful, however devoted. 
But as the hundred and twenty did; that highly organieed apostolic 
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Cbotcb vbich, with prepKratioiis made and completed upon the divine 
aoggeetione, u It paused, and the fire was lighted, and tin wind blew, saw 
that great city, and afterward greater citiea, the greatest and most difficult 
in the world, flrat illuminated, then set on fire. 

We riiall differ in our preferred modes of organization. Uethoda prac- 
ticable in one place are not practicable in another. But however we differ, 
let UB organize the Chnrches mmu v>ay, as we shall be able, and as perfectly 
as we may be able. Let oa seek the liigbeet poesible discipline of all the 
forces, lower and higher, at our disposal. And the result is as certain as 
the plan of redemption. The city will one day, one day, brethren, be set 
on fire. It has never failed ; it never will fail. With all the experience 
which has been bronght to us this is the outcome : Orgatiiuition, Scrip- 
tnially, prayerfully, and nnweariedly pressed and perfected, will alone se- 
cure with certainty, and with frequency, the only blessing wliich, under 
God, can mve tbe city and the land. 



THE CHURCH ORGANIZED FOR WORK. 



I DBEH this Congress very unforftmate in its close. But for this moat 
admirable paper to which we have jnat listened, I should think that tbe 
manners had in view the suggestion made by the man at the feast, who said : 
" When men hsVe welt drunk, then [they bring] that which is worse." So 
it would look as though the managere here must have bad some reference to 
that kind of a close. Only that my brother, who has been so successful 
in pastoral work, whose success it has been my privilege to hear of and to 
rejoice in, has given us that paper, I would tliink that this morning's ses- 
sion might be a failure. Hardly bad I received an intimation of what 
mi^t be expected of me on this occasion, when I was called sway on a 
very sad ministry, and returned only two or three days ago to find my own 
wo^ very much behind, myself very much pressed ; and yet I did turn 
my thought to this subject and jotted down a few things which it seemed to 
me proper to say, and which I find thoroogbly anticipated by the paper 
which has been presented. 

The things which I had in mind were somewhat fundamental, and I 
had got them in this form : 

The subject assigned us is, " The Organization of a Church tor Work," 
and the question arises, 

I. What do we mean by a Chnrch? And onr answer is, 

1st. It is not a social club— its object is not the promotion of social 
life and enjoyment among Its members and frequeatera. 

2d. It is not a literary association — its object is not the cultivation of 
letters, of the sciences, of the arts. 

3d. It is not a mutual benefit society— its object b not mutual pro- 
tection against tbe ills of this present life, the promotion of worldly in- 
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4th. It is not simpi]' a benevolnat inetitatioii— its object is not ths 
dietribntion of the gooda of the rich among the poor uid unfortunate. 

For the purpose of thia diacuasion, we may define a Church as an op- 
ponuntion taggetUd and pnjeeUA by the Ntw Tettament. 

We dietiDguiah between "a Church" and what swue are pleaaed to 
call "(Ae Chnreh." We do not atop to conaider the difference of view 
among Cbristiana relative to Church organization, but bo frame our defini- 
tion that, so far aa we know, all pieeent can act»pt it for the purpose here 
contemplated. The Church of which we are speakii^ is a -local body, 
independent, autonomous, except in so far aa it is under law to Christ; 
and, in order to be entitled to be ct^led a Church, it most, in all things, 
hold itself subject to his will ao far as made known Ut it, knowing no 
other source of aathority. It is of such an organUatlon, then, that we ar« 
to speak. 

Church organisation growa out of tJtat sympathy which ariaee between 
souls bom of God. It is the Scriptural product of a deaire for fellowship, 
spiritual communion, a sense of increased strength ariung from union in 
thought, purpose, and motive. A Church, then, differs from all other 
oi^aniutiDas in that it, at least professedly, cryatallizes around the person 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and draws its life, its inspiiBtion, from' him. 
Without Christ there can be no Church. 

II. The " Work " here contemplated, is that in which an organizatioQ, 
each as we have described, may legitim^ely engage. It is the object 
contemplated by Him who suggested the Chnreh and has honored it as 
his instrument. 

Now, what is the woric contemplated in Church organization T As we 
have Baid , it is not the promotion of social enjoyment ; nor is it the culti- 
vation of a literary spirit; nor is it the securemeut of mutual support 
and comfort in this world ; nor is it the relief of the poor and the suffering — 
the dealing oat of food, raiment, shelter, medicine, to the indigent of this 
world. That these things may result, and often do result, from Church 
ngantxation, we readily and gladly admit; but we positivly affirm that 
these are not the things contemplated, otherwise than secondarily, by 
Him without whom there would be no Church. 

Man's social nature, his intellectual growth and enjoyment, his advan- 
tage — derived from the help of othets, as well as his helpfulness towards 
others — all these may be the result of Church organization, Church mem- 
bership ; but they are none of them, nor all of them, the object for which 
Churches are oi^^ised. 

If, then, we are required to state the object of Church organization, 
we must confine it to two things, viz.: The wmning oj louU to Chritt, and 
Ae edifying of *ouIa m ChritL 

This, then, is the work of the Chnreh, which we are to contemplate in 
this brief discusnon. All else is secondary and incidental, important 
only as it conduces to the one or the other of the objects named— the 
winning of souls to Christ ; the educating or building up of souls in Christ. 
To form friendships; to cultivate the intellect] to do good, especially to 
those who are of the household of faith ; to alleviate Buffering and minister 
to the distressed— all these things may engage, more or less, the attention 
of the Church member, but they may engage the attention of another u 
well. The man of the world, the soul out of Christ, may seek and find 
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coDgealal cotnpanionBhips, may cultiyate hta mental Rnd bis moral facul- 
ties, may confer benefits with the expectation of receiving aa macb ^ain, 
may even bestow bis goods upon the belpless, the degraded, the outcast, 
. the miserable ; but it does not follow that he is worthy of membership in 
the Church of Christ. He may do, and often does, such things while be 
has no sympathy with Churches, no love for souls, no care for the eternal 
intereeta of hit fellow-men. It does not follow that the work in which 
such an one ei^ages is the legitiBoate work of a Chnrch of Chriit. But, on 
the other band, he who has it in hia heart to win souls to ChriBt, who 
would do all in his power to help the followers of Christ to grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of their hotd, growing them up into Him who ia 
their living head, that man instinctively, as by law of his Bpiritoal nature, 
seeks companionship with the people of God, and, for the sake of such 
companionship, unites himself with a Charcb of Christ. We do not re- 
ceive men into the Church in order that we may give them eympathy with 
Christianity, but we receive them into the Church of Christ because they 
have sympathy with Christianity and with the lovers of Christi 

And now, remembering that the work of a Church is to win and to 
edify souls, the question returns, .fibw i» a Church tobe lo organited tu to en- 
able tl to tnt)tt tmxet/faUy atoompli^ the t^ect for w}ach U vmt caUed into being f 
We answer : By <ionfQrming mod ttrwily to the StjriptUTe model. When 
we say this, we do not intend to antagonize the form of government, or 
mode of administration, adopted by any of our brethren. We state our 
position thus broadly, in order to allow each one to form or retain his own 
idea as to the Scripture model. All we say is, that the best organiEation 
of a Chnrch for work is that which conforms most strictly to tbe Scripture 
model. He who sent out his apostles to carry the Gospel to the nations, 
and direct their converts in the organication of Churches, gave to the or- 
ganieatJons thus originated the very best form, and set men and women 
to work, according to the very bett methods. 

We do not hesitate, then, to say, first of all, that in order to the fulSIl- 
ing of ita mission, tiie Church must have a pastor. There must be some 
one whose official postion is that of an overseer, bishop, pastor. The 
apostles saw this, and, under the direction of the Holy Spirit, they ap- 
pointed elders, or past<»8, for the Chnrches which they onpmized, and 
tonght tbe people to " obey them that had the rule over them," " to esteem 
Uiem very highly in love for their works' sake." Tbe paator 
" !■ the man by God 

Tbe Lord commlnloned to make known to nun 

Ttaa eternal oonnsels— to o^r tetnui 

Of pardon, grace, and penca; 

To leach tbe Ignorant soul— to cheer the sad j 

To give the feeble strangtb, the hopelem hope; 

To help the halting, and tn lead tbe blind; 

To warn tlie carelem, heal tbe nick oC heart, 

Arouse l.be indolent, and on tbe proud 

And obdamtfl oflbnder to tlenoDDCa 

Tbe wrath oC Gk>d." 
On bim It devolves to " go forth by the footsteps of the flock and feed 
the kids beside the shepherds' tents." 

By the term "pastor," we do not mean a mere preacher. A preacher 
he ought to be ; but he must be something more. He is the overseer, not 
only of the spiritual affairs of the Church, bat of its secular affairs as well. 
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We now sad then meet with men who tell lu Uiat it is oar bmd' 
nesa to preach ; somebody else must do the rest. Tb«7 can fo into the 
pulpit OD the Sabhoth day and can present a most magnificent sermon; 
they can attract men to their ministry and hold them spell-bound under 
their eloquence. And we find them the center of large congregations ; 
throngs wait upon their ministry. Bat, uniortnnately, the throngs go when 
they go. We know a good many men who are a great snccen in drawing 
people to the house of God on the Babbath day, but we hare found that 
when thoee men departed from those places the churches that they had 
served was really practically weaker than when they came to them. Now, it 
is a beautiful thing, it is a blessed thing, a tiling which any of ns might 
covet, to be able to draw men, to be ^le to hold men, under our ministry i 
but that is not all the work which our Master has given us to do; that is 
only a part of it. We shall never have accomplished our work unless we 
shall have trained men, unless we shall have attached men, not simply to 
Christ, but to each other, into organizations, so that they may work to- 
gether harmoniously, and earnestly, and efficiently. This is the difficulty 
with a treat many men very excellent in other respects. They have 
ueTer learned what our brother has teamed so Bdmirably— organization. 
Now, I do not, myself, clum to be, what I believe bim to be, a great or- 
ganizer; but, at the same time, I admire organization; I rejoice in organi- 
sation. I believe it is the privil^e of our pastors to be greater oiganizera 
than many of them are ; and I think that if there is any defect in our theo- 
l<^cal training, in our theological schools, on this question that is ajptat-. 
ing the pubUc mind, to some extent, at the present time— if there is uiy 
defect in training in our seminaries, it is largely in this direction ; there is 
a failure to teach men to oiganize their work. We have men who can 
most admirably state the great doctrines of the Bible ; men who can give 
UB very excellent viewW of the history of Christianity ; men who can give 
us some idea of sermonizing, and criticize a literary production with, a 
great deal of acnmen and propriety, but when it comes to the practical 
work, when it conies to telling men how they are to go to work to take 
hold of their fellow-men, how they are to manage the affaire of the Church, 
how tliey are to deal with those who are nearest to them in their Church 
relatione, and how they are to reach oat after those who are more remote, 
they don't seem to be able to teach; and consequently, a great many 
pastors work long and alone, wondering why it is that they can not suc- 
ceed, simply because they do not know some of the first principles of deal- 
ing with men. 

Now, I say that the pastor must learn to do all kinds of work ; he 
must be a man of all work; and I have intimated that he is not a mere 
spiritual guide of the people, but he is a guide in all things that pertain 
to Church life. How often, in the eariy part of my ministry, a difficulty 
confronted me— of finances, for instance. "I will transfer these things to 
my brethren," I said, with the thought that I had httle or nothing to do 
with them. But I have learned better than that since. I have found 
that I have success in the conversion of men and retaining them in pro- 
portion Bs I look after those things, as well as after the others. 

So, I say, pastors make mistakes occasionally. We know that. We 
find Churches which, in view of the time tbat they have been oi^anized, 
in view of the labor that has been bestowed upon them, ought to be well 
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efltabliehed and instructed ; but we disbover that they are like some in the 
early days of the Church, of whom the apoetle eaid, " For vrhea for the 
time ye ought to be teachers, ye have need that one teach yon again what 
be the first principles of the oracles of God." So it ie in onr Church life; 
so it is with our Churches that have had no experience in their work. 

The pastor must be the actuary. He must be, under hie own Master, 
the man at the wheel, who not only turns the rudder to starboard or port, 
but who, at the same time, communicates with the engineer and gives 
direction as to the speed of the vessel. 

By all this we do not mean to say that the pastor must do every thii^ 
himself; far from it; but we mean to say that it is his basineea to see to it 
that the thing which ought to be done is done. 

Now, once in a while men say, " Well, I want my people to do so and 
so, but I can't get them to do it." You talk with some meu, and they will 
tell you of their work and their aoxiety to enter into this kind of work, 
and into that kind of work, and the other kind of work, " but I can 't get 
my people to do it." Well, it is a confession of wetUmess ; of course it is. 
And the question arises, " Has that man really laid himself out to accom- 
plish that thing? Has he really felt that that was a work incumbent upon 
him ?" And sometimes we have to say, " No, he probably has not got hie 
people at it, and he can not get his people at it, because he does n't try ; be 
never has tried, really." The truth is, that the pastor who goes about bis 
work with a true conception of what that work really is, with a disposition 
to do it, and who is not anxious about how it is going to turn out with 
himself, but simply how it is going to honor big Master, can accomplish 
great things, in the name of the Master. He can do things which, at first, 
he may have thought be could not do, and he can mold his people, be can 
control them, he can bring them up to the service tA which they are 
called, slowly it may be, but surely, if he pewieveres. 

If it is said that, in a large Church, it ifl impossible for the pastor to 
be everywhere and attend to every thing, we readily grant it; but we aa 
readily declare the opinion that Uie siieof the Church ought to be limited 
to the pastoral capacity of him who uudertakes the duties of the office; 
and when a Church geta so large that the pastor can not retain thorough 
familiarity with its work, then it is time that that Chnrch were divided, 
and another man shared the reeponubility. 

And this is a point upon which it is proper for us to dwell. There 
are a great many very fine Churches into which large numbers of people 
are gathered, that are doing very little of the work for which Chnrches are 
appointed. To be sure, as compared with some smaller Churches, they 
are doing a great deal of work, they are cdntributing a great deal of money, 
there are a great many additions to their membership ; but, when you take 
into consideration the number of people gathered within them, the num- 
ber of people who ought to be doing something for Christ, you will find 
that those laiger Churches are not always doing the best work ; that, when 
the Church gets so that the pastor can not become thoroughly familiar 
with itfi membership, that he can not see the members in their homes; 
when, indeed, it is necessary to employ somebody else to do the visiting 
and the work out«ide of the pulpit, and little committee work — when it 
comes to that condition it is time the Church divided. The Lord Jesus has 
Been fit to operate in that way, and we find that Ute smaller Churches, on 
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the whole, are the best Chorches for the developiment of the pover and 
capacities of the individaal membera. We find that no people will woA 
so well aa the little bond that goes out in the name of the Master, goes out 
as a colon)', goes out aa an independent institution, and forms the nuclena 
for another gathering. We find that when a small body of pec^le, twentjr, 
thirty, forty, or fifty, go out in that Name and set np, as we may say, 
housekeeping, then it is that they leom to work with organixation. We 
find that Church-membeiB from the beginning know something about the 
foundation-stones. They were there when the snb-eellar was put in. They 
were there when the fonndations were laid. They are the men who are 
efficient and cs^uible as the Chorcb grows. It is beeanee they have come 
directly in contact with the work. How well yoo who are connected with 
the latter Churches know that a great many of the people who gather 
there have no thought that they have any thing else to do but simply 
to come and attend the services. Or, when it comes to the contribution 
of money, they think over the siie of the Church, and they think of what 
proportion belongs to tbem as a part of that large congregation, and they 
reckon their ability acoordingly. Tbey have no conception of what they 
might do ; and simply because they have not been there from its fonnda- 
tjon personally. And we, tiierefore, feel that many of our Chnrches are 
too large ; too large. 

Some of our bouses of worship are too large. It is one of the mis- 
takes that onr cm^regations are making, one of the disconraging things, 
and we ought to talk against it We want sm&llw houses and more of 
them. We want them located more advantageously and scattered more 
widely. We want them to be where the people are, and we want men who 
eaa go to tiiose people personally and infinence them by perBonal contact; 
and then we want that which comes in tbe anxiety to gather. Now, we 
do not think that, by any means, tbe highest motive for work is, that we msy 
make our own Church grow, tl^t we may increase the membersliip of onr 
individual Church ; that is not the highest motive, by any means. It is not 
a good motive. You most have a better one. Those we, on the whole, 
most successful who work most earnestly, and while we do not commend 
tbe desire to simply "fill up our church," we ^link it wedl that there be 
at least this motive for work. We ought to see to it that those who are 
thus brought in are united to Christ, and not simply to the Church. And, 
after all, I think that one thing which we oug^t to get before our minds 
somewhat prominently, and hold there, is that it is a good tbing to reduce 
the membership of Churches by planting colonies here snd there. And 
when a Church in a dty like Cincinnati — will my brethren excuse me who 
may have larger Churches? but my opinion is, brethren, that when a 
Church gets to have more than four or five hundred membera, it is time to 
colonise. A Church with three hundred members can support a pastor iit 
Cincinnati, or any where else in Ohio; and when a Church gets to have 
four handred members it is time to colopize. Some of our Churches have 
five, or six, or seven himdred members. I was pastor of a Church that had 
seven hundred and fifty members, and I felt that thing all the tdgae, and, 
some way or another, I waa a little like the brother I mentioned, who "could 
not get it done ;' but I did get it done, and they built mission chapels ; I got 
workers in them, and I saw tbe effect of it. One of those chapels is the 
home of a Church, which is tbe result of tiie idea that there wust be some 
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place for those people to work, and some place tor them to go ; and thef 
did work, and tbej did go. 

We do not forget that the Scriptures recogniie officers whose special 
work it is to CBie (or the finances of the organiiation, and it is evident 
that snoh offices are needed in the Ohurch of to-day a« much as in that of 
the first century. Bnt, as it seems to me, those t^cers are independent 
neither of the Gbnrch as a body, nor of the pastor. They are subordinate 
ofi&cera, and their duties are a8iudl}> best performed when they have regard 
to the will of both the pastor Jmd the Church of which he is the proper 
head. 

And now what shall we say of other officers? Of committees for the 
management of the bene*otence, for the proseeutJou of misaion work, of 
discipline, of the fiabbath-echool, etc.T All these have to do with either 
the winning or the edification of the membemhip ; and they have to do 
with the edification of the membership, possibly, as much as with the 
winning. We engage our members in the work of winning, because it la 
the work in which the Lord Jesus would have us engage ; and we know, 
also, that we grow strong by the exercise of the faculties which God has 
given US ; so we organize a Church, as my brother has said so admlrablj', 
that we may win men. The whole idea is to win men, and this very 
winning strengthens them; makes the Christian stronger and the Church 
- stronger. 

Thea comes the Sabbath 4cfaool. Among all the agenclee for promot- 
ing the objects contemplated by a Church, it is probable that the first 
place should be given to the Sabbath-school. It is a most effective agency 
for both the winning and the edifying. Its first object is the winning. It 
brings, or should bring, its members into the closest contact with the Word 
of God. And, while we win the children to Christ, we, at the same time, 
as I have sold, find that the efibrt is strengthening oareelves ; that it is the 
great means of developing the power of the Individual Christian ; and who- 
ever is not connected with the Babbsth-«chool is a great loser, and fails in 
s very important degree to do all the work he might for the Church of 
Christ. As an educator its influence is felt, not simply by the pupil in 
the cUm, but by the teacher before it. 

TnB MiBstosAar Wokk of the local Church depends very much upon 
drenmstancee. It may be said that every fully equipped Church, espd- 
dally in a large city, should be ei^aged in mission work. It is possible, 
however, for a Church to find work for its entire active membership within 
its own limits. 

When It comes to eommtCtee wort, the circumstances of- each Church 
must dedde bow much of it and what may be safely taken out of the hands 
of the regularly appointed offlcera. The object most prominent should be 
to get the greateit poitihU arnount of work out of each menAer, for his own good, 
as well as for the interest of the whole body. 

But, finally, everything depends upon the spirituality of the member- 
ship. And the spirituality of the membership depends largely upon the 
pastor. The old saying, " Like people like priest," is true, and so is the 
converse, like prieet hke people. 

It is a great work, ttiat In which we as Christians are engaged, and 
while we study means and measures, we must remember that the peiaonal, 
hand to hand, heart to heart work is the most efi'ectlve. 
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Now, I am not going Into anj diBcneaion of these ttiingB, vhich mj 
brother has preeented bo well. I was delighted with what he said concern- 
ing this organization and these varions methods of work, the sending out of 
two and two, this canvassing of districts, and thus drawing the attention of 
mea to the house of God, and introducing them to the pastor, and this 
tnatler of hand-ehaking, and all that, and I am not going over that ground, 
because it baa been so much better presented thaa I can do it. But I 
feel, brethren, ttiat, after all, notwithstanding wliat I have eaid concern- 
ing this here this morning, there is perhaps more in it than any tiling else 
that has been said. I was only able to be in here for a short time the 
other day, but I heard a few of the papers and addresses that were pre- 
sented, and I woe greatly delighted with them. I observed that the brother 
who was then speaking laid emphasis upon this thought: That men, by 
nature, do not love the gospel ; men, by nature, ore not the friends of 
Christ, and all the excuses they make aie fallacious excuses. No man ever 
yet gave a valid reason for not being a Christian. No man ever yet gave 
a valid reason for not being a member of the Church of Christ. He can't 
do it, and there is no use talkii^. Each man will have his objection. O, 
the world Is full of objections and of objectors. We must not listen to 
them. We must go on and preach this old Gospel that the Lord Jesus 
has given ns, and hold up the cross of Christ before men. We must make 
it onr constant aim to present Him, neither turning to the right nor the 
left. We must be careful in regard to the machinery we employ, that it 
be no greater than onr engine can drive, and then we mast see that we 
are working our machinery to the extent of its abilitj', that we ore doing 
all that we can possibly do, and then we shall succeed. 

I have very little sympathy with the excuses which men are making. 
I have very little sympathy with this cry about the conflict between cap- 
ital and labor. These things are simply on the surface. The trouble is 
that men, at heart, are not the friends of God ; that is where the trouble 
is; and they are miaking a great many excuses, and will continue to make 
excuses, and will continue to talk about something else than that they are 
lost sinners and in rebellion against God. I think nothing but the grace of 
God can bring them to himself . We have got to keep on "pegging awaj " 
as long as we live, and we have got to nee more talent, and keep at it, and 
warn men and admonish men. They will have to understand that they 
are lost sinners, and that they can be saved only by the grace (rf God. 

I trust that this Congress, which has been so snccessful, may exert an 
influence for and wide, that may be felt in the extremities of our land, 
and that the blessing of God may attend the labors which have be«n put 
forth by his semiiitB here. [Applwue.] 
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249-259, 259-26«. 
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51, 190-191, 191-197, 211-217 ; Evil 
Influences of, 61-63, 69-75, 60-83, 
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186. 

Clark, Bev. Geo. M., 22. 

Committee of Fifteen, 28-31. 

Communism, 84, 85-86. (See also 
Anarchism, Socialism.) 

Corporations, Evils of, 149-150, 162- 
163. 

Crime, Causes of, 60-61 73-76, 165, 
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